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INTRODUCTION 

It may »eem strange that the art-history of Spain and Portugal 
should begm on Iranian ground, at the time of the Sassanids, and 
that the study of the primitive mosques should serve as a preface 
to that of the western churches. 1 hope, however, to show 
in the course of the first three chapters that Persia was not 
only the source of inspiration of Musulman architecture, and of the 
so-called Mudcjar architecture of Spain i,inf. pp. 123. 151), but 
that she played an important and well-defined part in the elaboration 
of those religious themes which found their way into the Asturias, 
Castille, and Catalonia after the expulsion of the invaders, and were 
acclimatised in France at a later period by the Benedictines. 

The West underwent a period of submersion and eclipse after 
the barbarian invasion. The only lights which illumined the gloom 
shone in Byzantium and her rival, Sassanian Persia, round which 
satrapates as vast and numerous as in the days of the great kings 
gathered. Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Susiana, and Egypt were 
of the number. 

Presently the Musulman hordes of Arabia rose, and, throwing 
themselves in their initial ardour upon Persia and its subject provinces, 
took possession of them. Their barbarity was speedily modiBed 
by education in schools which had received the teaching <A the 
metropolis. From this time forth, the successors of Mahomet 
I B 
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undertook the conquest of the world, 
carrying in their train artiste, scholars and 
philosophers who scattered the Iranian seed 
wherever the Islamite warriors planted the 
standard of the Crescent. 

At the beginning of the eighth century 
the Arabs, whose domination extended 
along the Mediterranean coast as far as the 
Pillars of IKercules, crossed the Straits of 
Cades, annihilated the Visigoth monarchy 
at Cuadalete (a.D, 711), and invaded the 
Iberian peninsula. For nearly eight hun- 
dred years they were the masters of the 
whole country, or of a part of it. The 
arts, costume, language, literature, man- 
ners and beliefs of the vanquished were 
affected by this contact. The sons of Catho- 
Ic, Apostolic and Roman Spain came to 
ccept to a great extent the Musulman 

tenets regarding marriage, and the characteristic compromise of the 

Koran touching the doctrines of divine prescience and free-will. 
Among the buildings bestowed by the Arabs upon Spain were 

mosques. They appeared here 

in the forms they had taken in 

countries subject to the rule of the 

Ommiades, forms which were for 

the most part themselves faithful 

adaptations of Oriental churches 

{inf. p. 31). As to the models 

of the churches which the Musul- 

mans had copied, these had been 

chosen from among the ordinary 

buildings of the country ; in 

Persia, palaces or castles similar 

to those of Susiana and Fars (inf. 

p. 35), in Syria, monuments 

analogous to the Prastorium of 

Phfena {inf. p. 27). These 

churches presented the liturgical 

and consequently essential divisions 

of the western basilica ; but they 

differed from this, in that they 
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were distinguished by the skilful system 
oF vaulting which the scarcity of timber 
had obliged the natives to adopt. Soon 
(Chap. II) we shall see how easy it 
was to transform Persian palaces and 
Syrian monuments into Christian sanc- 
tuaries, and how little the Musulmans 
modified them, either for the celebri 




lion or the installation. of their form o 
worship. 

It is evident that there was an 
inter-action as between Iranian and 
Byzantine themes created under similar 
conditions, and reciprocal borrowings 
were the result, especially as regards 
Persian construction, and the icono- 
graphic painting of the Lower Empire. Kin. 4-ceNTBAi. part ur the 
Nevertheless, for many reasons to iaiace ok mshatt*. 

which I shall revert, the mosques, the '" ''' 

models of which were introduced into Spain by the Ommiades 
and the Persian governors during the first centuries of the occupa- 
tion, were buildings of the Iranian type [inf. p. 31). Thus, the 
vaulted palaces of the Sassanian period, transformed into churches, 
and from churches into mosques, were reproduced in Musulman 
Spain in every form, and endowed with architectonic characteristics 
which make it impossible to confound them with buildings of other 
Oriental types, and notably, those of 
the Byzantine tjrpe. 

At the period of the invasion, the 
Spaniards possessed religious monu- 
ments coiutructed on the model of the 
western basilica, with traits the intro- 
duction of which had been facilitated 
by the maritime relations of Spain and 
the Lower Empire. These sanctuaries 
were nearly all destroyed or appro- 
priated. On the other hand, when 
the movement of reconquest began, it 
had its origin in the north of the 
Asturias and was set on foot by rude 
mountaineers. Hence the defenders of 
national independence were inclined to 
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combine the architectural traditions in- 
herited from the Vitigoths and from 
Rome with the conttructive formulte 
brought from Persia by the Musulmans. 
In their turn they underwent the almost 
mechanical effects of the penetration of 
invading civilisations into as yet barbarous 
centres, and 1 have already said how 
deep and general was the penetration of 
Islam into Christian Spain. To this 
fertile union we owe the religious archi- 
tecture of the Asturias in the west, of 
Old Castille in the centre, and of Cata- 
lonia in the east {inf. pp. 55, 64, 69-7 1 ). 
The architecture which was developed 
in the Asturias and a part of Old Castille 
was confined to the district south of the 
Pyrenees, and merged later into the architecture of southern France, 
which found its way into Spain by way of Navarre and Galicia. 
The fate of the Catalan churches of the ninth century, remarkable 
specimens (rf which are still happily extant, was very different. 
As the territory on either side of the Pyrenees formed a homo- 
geneous state, there was a constant interchange between France and 
Spain. Tliis circumstance facilitated the exodus of Christian archi- 
tecture. It spread beyond Catalonia, conquered the zones which 
the arts of Byzantium had not colonised, 
and contributed greatly to the constitution 
of those architectures in which Irano- 
Syrian vaulting makes its appearance. 
more particularly that of Cluniac archi- 
tecture {inf. pp. 96-98). 

I do not assert that we should recog- 
nise Persia and Syria as the original 
homes of French Romanesque art. But 
we may take it that the Latin basilican 
church followed two divergent routes on 
leaving Italy ; one of these led it to 
Gaul and Spain, the other to Asia. In 
the latter case, transformed by contact 
with the Iranian East, it was introduced 
into Catalonia under the circumstances I 
have already mentioned, made some 
4 
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tojourn there, and then penetrated into 
France, where it rejoined the Latin 
hasilican church after acconiphshing a 
circuit which had brought it to the 
boundaries of Chinese Turkestan. From 
this time forth, the primitive Latin type 
underwent a modification similar to that 
which the introduction of the Byzantine 
arts had impressed upon it in certain 
provinces of Italy and France, though 
p er - 
fectly 
distinct 



iCu^lao/Tyfer, 



,.•/ 



from this. By a singular reflex, 
the modiiication specially due to 
Iranian influences, which had 
reached Catalonia, and thence had 
spread to Burgundy, traversed 
France from north-east to south- 
west, leaving magniBcent traces of 
its passage, and arrived at the 
western extremity, and at the south 
of the chain it had crossed in the 
opposite direction a century earlier 
(m/. pp. 100-103). 

It was in the famous churches 



of Tarrasa, the heirs of the an- 
cient Catalan basilica of Egara, 
that the period of gestation of 
Spanish Proto- Romanesque archi- 
tecture was completed {.inf. pp. 
69-71): it was at Santiago 
de Composteia that Spanish 
Romanesque blossomed in all the 
splendour of its youth (p. 101). 
France, who interposed between 
these two stages, long retained 
the artistic direction of the 
schools whose natural luxuriance 
she had fertihsed. Chapter IV 
5 
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I give the history oi these early contacts. Those which follow 
1 be devoted to the work thenceforth eslahlished, to the con- 
tributions of the foreigner, and to the 
radiation of the national genius beyond 
those frontier* which terrestrial up- 
heaval and ocean abysses have assigned 
to Iberia. 



rork. I ha 

primitive vaulted Oriental buildings 
under three types and nine varieties : — 

Type a. — Cruciform plans with a 
dominant vault over the central space. 
(Ex.: Hall A in the Palace of 
Sarvistan, Figs. 3, 24.) 

TvPE ^. — Central space also covered 
with a dominant vault, but surrounded 
by an ambulatory, which, from the 
itatical point of view, plays the same 
part as the 



With a view to brevity in the de- 
scriptions of buildings which will be 
necessary at 
the begin- 
ning of this 




1 the Palace of Hatra, 
Rasr el Menar, 



arms of the 
cross. (Ex, : 
Central hall i 
Fig. 5. and of the 
Fig. 9.) 

Type y. — Nave, buttressed by side 
aisles. (Ex. : Central hall of the Palace 
of Haifa, Fig. 5.) 

Variety o.'. — Trilobate cruciform. 
(Ex. : Central hall (J the Palace of 
Mshatta, Fig. 4.) 

Variety "■". — Cruciform, with exterior 
angles furnished with annexes which are 
not essential to the stability of the central 
vault. (Ex. ; Byzantine type. Fig, 69.) 

6 
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Variety /3'. — Polygonal or circular 
variety, with ambulatory. (Ex. : Chris- 
tian tranacription, Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem : Musulman transcription, 
Kubbet-es-Sahlira, Figs. 81. 83.) 

Variety y . — Nave, buttressed by side 
aisles separated from the nave by arcades 
on columns. (Ex. : Halls C of the Palace 
of Sarvistan, Figs. 3. 23, and vestibule of 
the Palace of Mshatta. Fig.' 4.) 

Variety ap. — Cross in a rectangle. 
The annexes of the exterior angles con- 
solidate the piers which uphold the cen- 
-ONA. 5AN NICOLAS. tTal vauU. (Ex. : Hall B d Sarvistan, 
See rig. !44.) Figs. 3, 26.) 

Varieties a,8y and ay', — Type of 
church, with nave, side-aisles, and chcvet (Ex. : Halls C 
the Palace of Sarvistan. 



Christii 

and B 

Fig. 3, and central halls of Mshatta, 

Fig. 4.) 

Variety a^S.— Variety "/S, with 
the additions of the apse 3, a porch 
like those of the Palace of Sar- 
vistan (Fig. 3) and two annexes 
side by side with the apse. . Type 
of a large number of religious 
buildings. Christian (Figs. II. 13, 
112. 140. 204) and Musulman 
(Fig. 10), of which the Ar- 
menian church (Fig. 15) is a 
schematic representation. (Ex. : 
Prsetorium of Pheena, Figs. 6 and 
66.) 

Variety «;ff 8. —Addition of an 
apse to the combination iB'. (Elx. : 
Saint George of Ezra, Figs. 7 and 
67.) 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PERSIAN ARTS UNDER THE SASSANIDS. 

Cupola, on Squlncha: E^ltrlor Abmn 

pnlo^alhlt RMrJ VaalL—MiUl-., - ..,- „ .„ 

rdltf,.-Painllng,.-Mt<ur Arll.-VaullfJ Baitiint, o/ Ct<,lral Sxria. 

The soil of Periia produces no timber, and, as the extremet o( its 
climate are very great, the summer scorching, the winter intensely 
cold, its inhabitants applied themselves at a very early date to the 
construction of cupolas and barrel-vauhs, which they turned without 
the aid of centering (Fig. 16). 

The earliest of vauhed Persian buildings, the Palace of Firuz- 
Abad, is in Pars, to the south-east of Shiraz (Figs. 2, 17). Its 
mighty mass dominates an immense circus. In the middle of the 
facade is a porch 27m. 40 in depth by 1 3m. in width, flanked by four 
rectangular rooms. Beyond are three square rooms^ — 1 4m. square by 
over 23 in height — then, in the axis, a large courtyard from which 
the less important rooms receive their light. The rectangular rooms 
are barrel -vaulted ; the three square chambers are covered by 
ovoid cupolas on squinch arches (Figg. 18, 21.) 

The salient characteristics of this building are, the simple and 
grandiose arrangement, which shares the majesty of the Achemenian 
palaces, and is in striking contrast to the coarsenessa of the 
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execulion ; the rhythmic 
outline of the ovoid cupolas 
with vertical main axes, of 
which there are earlier 
examples in Egypt ; the 
cupolas on squinch arches ; 
the arcading in the form 
of blind windows flanking 
the entrance and decor- 
ating the upper part of the 
facade ; the buttresses, 

consisting of arcades on fig. ij,-iai.*ce .>f pihuz-abau. vmtcu-Ai. 
pilasters and engaged m^m"XX™,'--° i 

columns, which stiffen and 

at the same time ornament the exterior faces of the walls (Fig, 19) ; 
the reduction of the capitals to simple abaci ; the doors and niches 
of the great halls (Fig. 21). where the semi-circular arch, some- 
limes a horseshoe struck from a single centre ' (Fig. 82), is combined 
with a moulding in the Creek style, and a frame in the Egyptian 
style identical with tKat of the apertures in Persepolltan palaces 
(Fig. 20) ; cornices formed of a double fillet and a saw-tooth listel. . 
The stability of the vaults is ensured either by adjacent structures, 
or by large voids in the thickness 
_ of the walls spanned by barrel- 

I vaulting (Fig. 19). The weight 

|| of the vaults is consequently dis- 

tributed upon the internal walls, 
while the external walls resist the 
horizontal thrusts. 

A comparison cj this building 
with Parthian structures of authen- 
ticated date such as the Palace of 
Hatra (Fig. 5) and the temple of 
Kingavar described below, as also 
the use of one of those Egyptian 
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motivei introduced into 
Persia by the Achemenids 
and deRnitively abandoned 
after their downfall, show 
that the Palace of Firiiz- 
Abad was of earlier date 
than the invasion of Alex- 
ander. This chronological 
lintit cannot be combated 
by the presence of the 
cupola, since the very an- 
cient use of this is attested 
by an Assyrian bas-relief 
(Fig. 22), by Apollonius 
of Tyana's narrative of a 
journey to Babylon (Philos.i,25),andimplicidy by Strabo(xvi, 1.5), 
while copies of cupolas upon squinches were made towards the second 
century B.C. at Bamian, between Persia and India. For reasons 
still stronger, it is out of the question to refer the building to the 
period of the Sassanids. Setting aside the (acts that the con- 
struction of vaults achieved perfection under this dynasty (in/, p. 12- 
1 5), that the Sassanian style differs entirely from the Achemenian style 
{inf. p. 21). there is no instance of an alien ornament so 
characteristic as the frame of the doors 
in the Palace of Finiz-Abad re-ap- 
pearing in the land of its adoption 
after a lapse of over seven hundred 
years. 

The Palace of Hatra — on the right 
bank of the Tigris, 140 kilometres 
from Mossul — corresponds to a state 
of Persian architecture anterior to the 
year 1 16, when it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the armies of Trajan. It 
occupies the centre of a circular en- 
closure of the Assyrian type, 2100m. 
in diameter, consisting of an outer 
wall, a moat, and a wall Hanked by 
forty-two towers. The facade of the 
palace comprises a series of rooms in 
a line, among them a vestibule fol- 
lowed by a square hall (Fig. 5). The 
10 
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latter, which was crowned by a cupola 
or a groined vauh, is surrounded by 
an ambulatory. It shows the perfect 
accomphshment of the scheme tenta- 
tively indicated in Far*. The 
abutment walls are either of extra 
thickness, or have been consolidated 
by means o( external buttresses. 
The Egypto-Persepolitan decoration 
of the Palace of Firuz-Abad is 
replaced by the bastard Greek 
decoration adopted under the Arsactde 
monarchs, who prided themselves 
on their Philhellenism, and by a 
few novel ornaments, such as heads 
in bas-relief on the voussoirs of 
Fit. II.— PALACE OP PiRi;z-ABAi>. thc arches and the courses of 
'"(Aui'-t^s'D^w'ns^' '^* pilasters, a frieze covered 

with a vine forming a sinuous 
arabesque, and pilasters crowned with acanthus leaves. 
The progress accomplished in the art of building, eviden 



the total disappearance d all traces 
that the Palace of Hatra is very mu 
Firuz-Abad, and consequently that 
the latter must be assigned to the 
period in which I have placed it. 
Examination of the Palace of Hatra 
suggests another remark. Its deco- 
ration, in its affinities with the con- 
struction of the Doric temple of 
Kingavar, and the geometrical orna- 
ments in the Persian style of the 
temple of Baalbek, bears witness to 
the union which took place under 
the Parthian domination between the 
Iranian East and the Gfaeco-Roman 
West. The result was the creation 
of a hybrid art, that Hellenistic art 
whose home was Asia Minor, and 
whose influence Rome felt long be- 
fore it had engendered Byzantine art. 
It penetrated not only into Coptic 
II 



the Elgyptian style. 



ced by 



:h later in date than that of 
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(Auliar's P»H.) 



E^pt, but into the Iieart c^ the 
Hedjaz. where it mingled with a 
Persian sediment derived from the 
period oF the Achemenian domina- 
tion. The Nabathiean tombs of Petra 
afford interesting samples of these 
composite themes. 

The (unerory chambers of Uarka 
also date from the Parthian period. 
They show the tame mixture of 
Persian and Grteco-Roman motives. 
and in addition, pierced clerestories, 
the tracenes of which are formed by 
interlaced circles and geometrical 
combinations, and decorative paintings 
on the walls and the shafts of columns, 
where red, green, yellow, and black 
chevrons alternate. Finally, in a 
monument older than the tombs, 
there are mosaics, formed of little 
terra-colta cones, the points set in a 

cement of beaten earth, and coloured yellow, red, and black simply 

by the action of fire. 

The Sassanian Palace of Sarviitan (between Shiraz and Firuz- 

Abad) comprises a porch, a great square hall, two galleries, and 

various rooms thrown out at the back. The walls are of small stones 

and the vaults of brick. The columns are of masonry, and have a 

square slab by way of capital (Figs. 23, 26). The cornices are 

composed of flat fillets and saw-tooth ornament. Whatever their con- 
structive function, the great 

arches are ovoid. The 

square halls A, B, and the 

extremity of gallery C are 

covered respectively by 

ovoid cupolas (Figs. 24, 

27) and semi- cupolas on 

squinch arches (c/. Fig. 

25). The long rooms have 

barrel- vaults. Here again 

the stability of the vaults is 

due either to the support 

of various other parts of 
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the construction, or to voids in the 
waits. These voids, far from being 
a timid and tentative feature, con- 
stitute a part of the internal decora- 
tion, and in the domed halts form 
deep arches, springing sometimes 
from solid masonry — this is ar- 
rangement A (type a, Fig. 3) — 
sometimes from abutments which 
are massive above, but bear towards 
the base upon smaller arches and 
free columns — this is arrangement B 
(vari. a/3. Figs. 3, 26)— while in 
the galleries C they t>ecome semi- 
cupolas connected by squinches in 
the form of fluted shells of the pecten 
species, and again bearing upon 
minor arches and isolated columns 
(vari. y. Figs. 3. 23). Thanlts to 
the semi-cupolas introduced into the 
construction of the two lateral aisli 
ban-el- 




{Phtl. R. 



the continuous thrusts of the 

itts are partially concentrated on the abutments, and are 
further neutralised by the contrary 
thrust of the semi-cupotas, acting as 
flying buttresses. This is superior 
to the proto- Romanesque solution of 
Firuz-Abad and Hatra ; it ia the 
germ c^ the Gothic solution. 

The Persian architects did not 
halt halt-way. To the north-west 
of SusB, on the edge of Kerkha, 
I discovered another Sassanid palace, 
the Tag-e-Ivan, consisting of a long 
gallery, the cunning construction of 
which was a revelation. The nave, 
which was crowned in the centre by 
a cupola (Fig. 30), is divided into 
bays by arcs-doubteaux (transverse 
arches), l>earing on their reins barret- 
i6,-sARvisT»K. HAL.. « vaulu normal to the axis of the 
"avd ambu^lathu'v!''^*""" building, while windows are intro- 
{AMtktrS Phot) duced at the summit of voids pierced 
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under veritable (ormereU {Figs. 
29, 30,31 :c/ Fig. 25). Rigid 
doubleaux and formerets. light 
(illingK between the doubleaux. 
the gathering together ai into 
fascei of the thrusts exercised by 
the vaults, and the application of 
tbeir sum to given points of re- 
sistance, voids in the walls be- 
tween the doubleaux and the 
window-openings under the form' 
erete, in those parts of the en- 
closing wall which are little 
affected by the thrust of the 
cover — are not these the identical 
elements of those naves sur- 
mounted by ribbed vaulu, which 
ON HjuiNcii ARCHES.' architects inaugurated in the west 

(A K/Aofj FAii/.) and brought to such a high degree 

of perfection some eight or nine 
centuries later ? It Is interesting to add that the Tag-e-Ivan is built 
of large bricks of the Chaldeo- Persian type, that the small transverse 
vaults are buitt in thin layers, and consequently without any pre- 
liminary centering, and that the doubleaux are brought up by 
horizontal courses as far as possible, in order to reduce the di- 
mensions of the single centering beam used in their construction. 
Of the palace of Ctesiphon. the Tag-e Kesra {oaulled palace of 
the Sassaniif), built within a loop of the 
Tigris, all that remained in 1682 was the 
facade, half of which has since fallen, a 
giant nave covered with a barrel vault 
ovoid in section, and the vestiges of 
eight lateral rooms which supported the 
central aisle (Fig. 34). The, facade is 
strengthened by a network of shafts and 
arches on a core of wall, which diminishes in 
thickness as it rises in height. The columns 
have no capitals ; they are generally in 
pairs, and engaged in a pilaster prismatic 
in section. The arches supported by the 
pilasters and the columns are divided into 
as many members as there are supports. 
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The pointed and horsC'shoe arches 
of some of the arcades, as well 
as the cusped decoration of the 
central arch, deserve mention. 
(F;igs. 28. 34). The building U of 
lirick. In spite of its vast dimen- 
sions the principal barrel-vault was 
constructed without centering. It 
was raised in horizontal courses 
to the limit of safety ; then small 
arches of flat bricks, held in place 
by the adhesion of mortar, were 
turned (Figs. 28, 34 ; ef. Fig. 
26). Finally, on this permanent 
centre new courses were laid, their 
materials placed normally at the 
heads and imbricated one into the 
other. 

The palace (rf Mshatta (Fig. 4), . _ , „ .,. 

60 kilometres from the mouth iAKihs^Tu^B-i 

of the Jordan in the Red Sea, offers " " ^ "O'-w- 

the precious trefoil u'y' variety of Iranian plans. The great square 
hall is supported on three sides by hemicycles crowned with semi- 
cupolas, and on the fourth, by a nave and side-aisles with barrel 
vaults. At ICharaneh (Fige. 1 , 25), and at Tuba (Fig. 35), in the same 
region as Mshatta. there are buildings more or less ruinous which 
closely resemble the vaulted 
palaces of Fars. All 
appear to date from the 
period when the country 
was a dependency of Sas- 
sanian Persia (inf. p. 26). 

The castle of El Ok- 
haidher, not far from Ker- 
bela (on the right bank 
of the Euphrates), stands 
in a square enclosure 
measuring 1 70 metres each 
way, the dimensions of 
which recall the enclosures 
of Mshatta and of Kaleh-e 
Khosru. It is itself almost 
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square (78 by 90 metres). In 
construction, it has much in 
common with the Tag-e 
Kesra, the palace of Sarvis- 
tan, and the Kasr Kharaneh : 
brick arches, ovoid barrel- 
vaults rising in horizontal 
courses to the limit of safety, 
and turned in the upper 
part without centering, ar- 
cades on columns, capitals 
reduced to abaci, profiled 
archivolts and semi-cupolas 
■■10.31.— cASTi.HOFHi.oKHAiDHER. VKsiiHuiF, ou BquiHch archcs. In the 
'^™ (PiJ^J^vi/tnin" * great entrance hall, the reins 

of an ovoid barrel-vault rest, 
ky the intermediary of arcades, upon the abaci-capitals of heavy 
masonry columns (Fig. 31). The fluted peden shell which crowns 
the principal door and the external abutments of the walls which 
receive the thrusts are 
also noteworthy. To- 
gether with its barrel 
vaults and cupolas, its 
round-headed, elliptic; . 
and ogival stilted arches. 
El Okhaidber has a 
groined vault and ar- 
cades in which the proto- 
type of the Persian four- _ 
centred ogive makes ila "''"' ^'' ^"'^ Is nd j.i. 
appearance (inf. p. 27). 

Nevertheless, as a buildmg of such importance must certainly have 
been undertaken during a period of great prosperity, and as it has 
numerous direct links with Sassanian monuments, it cannot be of later 
dale I than the end of the 
seventh century. It was 
no doubt built for a sove- 
reign of Hirah, a vassal of 
Persia, or for one of the 
Persian governors im- 
posed on ihekingdom from 
605 onwards, at the tmie 
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! Yemen, Hadrament, Mahra. and Oman were subject to 
.11.(591—628). 

. ag-e-Boslan (on the road From Hamadan to Kermaniha) 
ted hall, cut in the rock. The laureated archivolt oF the 
h and the winged Victories of the tympana are western in 
)n the other hand, the capitals take the unusual form of a 
i pyramid (Fig. 33). On their Four faces are carved the 
.-iitic ornaments of the Sassanian style and the busts oF royal 
■ personages. In addition, the abaci are ornamented with 
on coupled columns, their baaes and capitals reduced to 
labs, while the filling of the arches is decorated with those 
lells noted at Sarvistan and at El Okhaidher {sup. pp. 1 3, 

p. 21). 
}assanian monuments still to be described belong to the same 
the above. They are none the less instructive, either by 
>f their extent 
leir decorative 

Such are the 
- Khosru, the 
ihirin and the 

Hauch Kuri, 

and Derre-e 
3 the north ol 
in the western 
i oF modem 

e lo the north 
itta stands the 
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palace of Rabbath- Amman, which must be classed among the 
Sassanian buildings o\ the last period. The central court is pre- 
ceded by a vestibule, and set among three of those open halls 
known in Persia by the name of lalars. These have semi-cupc^s 
on squinch arches. Their facades adorned with blind arrades {ct. 
Figs. I, 17) on coupled columns, their columns, crowned by a 
simple abacus, and their archivolts composed alternately of square 
and saw-tooth mouldings, conform to the traditional types. On the 
other hand, the great arches, instead of being elliptical, take the 
form of an ogive slightly c<»npressed at its springing, whereas the 
horse-shoe arch of Firuz-Aliad and of Ctesiphon appears in the 
decorative arcades. Then, like the blind window-niches of Kasr 
Kharanch (Fig. I), the arcades of the ground floor are clothed 
with sculptured embroideries, in which the vine and the sacred 
homa now ramble freely, 
now are enclosed in cusped 
squares. 

From the earliest an- 
tiquity, Chaldffian military 
engineers had recognised 
that a fortress should not 
depend solely on the 
height and thickness of 
its walls, but further on 
a succession of obstacles 
presented to it* assailants 
and on various defen- 
sive and offensive dis- 
positions o[ its component 
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The Persians and As- 
syrians appropriated tkeir 
methods, and perfected 
the application of them. 
At Sum, for instance, 1 
traced three powerful con- 
centric enclosures with an 
immense moat, and, no 
doubt, an advance- wall. 
The plan had redans, 
combined wilh projecting 
rectangular towers. The 
profile shows casemates 
at the foot, and a talus 
to cause projectiles to (Au/Aor'i Piot.) 

ricochet. At Kalatshergat 

(Asshur) the Germans discovered slanting loop-holes, which, 
together with the hoards and brattices reproduced on Assyrian 
bas-reliefs, helped to sweep the base of the walls. So excellent 
were the arrangements that they were copied in the west as well 
as in the east down to the invention of gunpowder, and even 
in Vauban's time the general 
principles of Chaldsean fortili- 
cation still governed military 
architecture. It is unnecessary 
to state that the Sassanian for- 
tresses proceeded directly from 
their predecessors. Striking 
proof of this is found in the 
castle of Okhaidher, which has 
all the perfected contrivances 
noted at Susa and Nineveh. 
After the defeat of the Em- 
peror Valerian by Shapur 
(240-271 A.D.), the Persians 
had made a great many prison- 
ers. There is a tradition that 
among these were engineers 
who helped to build the 
bridges of Dizful, and Shuster 
(Susiana). The piles of the 
bridge of Dizful, which are still 
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standing, cerlainly reveal 
weitem influence {Fig. 
36). But the irregularity 
of the barrage bridge at 
Shu$ter leemi to pre- 
clude it. The science 
and the technical skill of 
the Persians la further 
attested by works of pub- 
lic utility such as their 
famous aqueducts (canals) 
their rock-hewn wells, and 
their admirable mountain- 
roads with sustaining walls, 
parapets, and abutments. 

_ . Figures in the round of 

i-'ii;. ID.— cvr Dp cHiKkoK>^ the Sassanian period are 

(/v.o/. Hachiiii-i (iiiijiiniiiti|uf Naiiniiaie.) raTc and Unimportant, but 

the rock reliefs are not- 
able (Figs. 37, 38). Most of these sculptures are at Nakhsh-e 
Rustem, near Persepolis, below ihe tombs of the Achemenids ; 
others are to be found at Shapur, on the road from Shiraz to the 
Persian Gulf. The Tag-e Bostan is also covered with bas-reliefs 
representing Chosroes 11. (591 — 628) armed for battle, and hunting- 
scenes. 

On these various works, the Persians are to be recognised by 
their mitres and enormous turbans, their wide trousers, voluminous 
wigs, and the koM (ritual girdle, Ya^na, IX. 61). The floating 
gauffered ends of this essential item of costume, and also its flutter, 
a simplification of the feruer or winged genius, the lunar crescent 
{mahfu). and the solar 
disc which, under the last 
monarch s, crowned the 
royal head - dress, are 
equally characteristic of 
Sassanian costume (Figs. 
37. 42, 43. 52). 

None of these sculptures 
show reminiscences of Per- 
sepolitan themes. Theyare 
more akin to Roman bas- 
reliefs. Even the genius 
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oE Egyptian origin, the 
protector of Achemenian 
royalty, is replaced by 
Winged Victories and 
Amors inspired by Greeco- 
Roman models. Indeed. 
Sassanian Persia only re- 
memben her past in cases 
where religion perpetuates 
the traditions of the mon- 
strous Faun, and even in 
this instance, style and ren- 
dering dilTer essentially from Achemenian style and rendering. The 
decorative sculptor had a marked predilection for geometrical 
combinations of polygons and circles {Figs. 35, 40), for 
foliage, flowers, the vine, the sacred homa {Figs. I. 44-47), the 
altar-flame (Figs. 40, 41). the W<". the feruer. the mahru (Figs. 
38, 40, 42. 43. 52), winged monsters, often confronting each 
other (Figs. 44, 47-t9. 51, 52, 185, 186). the fluted shell (Figs. 
23, 32, 33), fillets and archivolts with saw-tooth ornament (Figs. 
I, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27). In general, he was discreet — save indeed, 
at Msbatta. and, it seems, at Tuba (Fig. 38) — and everywhere he 
scratcbedthesurfaceof the stoneorplasterdelicately and seemed to take 
embroidery for his model. 
Ma^oudi speaks c^ ad- 
mirable works— no doubt, 
frescoes — which adorned 
the sumptuous palaces of 
(be Sassanidi, and says 
that in the year 303 of 
the Hegira (a.d. 915). 
he saw a very Rns manu- 
script containing twenty- 
seven portraits of Sas- 
sanian monarchs (twenty- 
five princes and two prin- 
cesses), executed 1 90 years 
earlier from originals paint- 
ed at the deaths of the 
models. This information, 
combined with that fur- 
nished by comparison <^ 
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Sassanian tissues 
(F«.. 48-52). wilh 
iKe ivories {Fig*. 
I76-I78).aiid!iu«. 
(Fig.. 165. 186). o( 
the period oF the 
Ommiades or the 
(irat Abbaeiid*. show 
that Oriental paint- 
ing and miniature art 
were aUo cloiely re- 
lated to the Persian 
arts of the (irit cen- 
turies of our era. 
The unknown au- 
thor of the Chronicle 
Mojdmal el tetO- 
arikh(c.]\40A.a.), 
also mentions a work ! 
called Portraits of 
Sassanian Mon- 
archs, in which all 
the princes of the 
dynasty were reprc- 

Intaglios on hard 

numerous. Some 
served as seals, 
others entered into 
the composition of 
pieces of goldsmiths' 
work such as the 
celebrated cup of 
Chosroes (Fig. 40). 
In this the intaglios, 
encircled by a gold 
setting, form three 
concentric zones of 
floriated discs, alter- 
nately white and 
red, divided by 
22 
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curvilinear quadrilateraU of pale green. In the centre, the King i> 
repre*ented on a throne supported by winged lions. 

Darian coins and Parthian money had shown the inBuences 
of Greece. With the Sasumids, the coins took on a national 
character. The obverse shows the portrait of the king in on en- 
grailed crown, the reverse, the altar-lire tended by magi. These 
coins are good in style from the time of Shapur (240-271) to the 
beginning of the sixth century (Figs. 40, 42); after this they decline, 
and become caricatural in the reign of Chotroes II (591-628). 
Throughout the Sassanian period 
they were very thin. 

Silver plate — vases, ewers, goUets 
and dishes— (Figs. 43-46) were 
also decorated with sculptures in 
which animated beings and orna- 
ments borrowed from the local flora 
were mingled. 

The Sassanians do not seem to 
have made use of porcelain for facing 
walls in the usual manner. Perhaps 
it was considered too costly for 
modest households, too common for 
royal palaces {inf. pp. 80. 81). 

There are certain glass objects 
which bear witness to very great 
skill. Among these is the cup of 

Chosroes (Fig. 40), a cup of the hg. 4S.-sAfWA«iAN material, saint 
same pattern discovered in the (K"''*'"wf ten™"*^iii i 

ruins of Susa. some scent-bottles in ""' ^'^" "'""'"" 

transparent glass, others opaque, and veined with deep green, yellow, 
and dark blue. The Persians were also enamellers ; of their skill in 
this art we have a magniiicent evidence in a gold ewer, decorated 
with cloisonne enamels. (Fig. 47). 

For a long time Sassanian materials were known only by their 
legendary reputation for beauty and richness. Roman and 
Byzantine patricians cwnmitted follies in order to procure them, and 
when the army of Heraclius defeated Chosroes II (628), and nine 
years later, when Ctesiphon fell into the hands of the Arabs, the 
conquerors took an immense booty of carpets and stuffs interwoven 
with gold and silver threads, and enriched with gems and pearls. 
The intrinsic value of these masterpieces condemned them to certain 
loss. But siijfe 4|t?ntio() has been directed to Persia, the treasures 
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of churches have been 

examined, and have been 

found to contain Sassanian 

(igured materials (Figs. 

48, 50, 51) or copies of 

these materials (Figs. 52, 

185. 186) the more pre- 

cions because paintings 

are lacking. Towards the 

same period, some were 

also exhumed from Coptic 

tombs. All are reRned in 

taste. The colour-scheme 

seems to have been very ^^^ _kobe of chosboes 

simple at 6rst— a broken ^Fr.«ikc'i^.r.,ufs,/T.g4B«a«A 

green, yellow ochre, and (Kan=,g™e.b™. «.,..) 

grey (rig. 5U). Later, 

rnby-red, goiden yellow, and dark blue gleam beside olive-green, 

rusty blacks, and very delicate greys (Figs. 48, 51, 185, 186), 

always preserving that harmony, that rare and exquisite calm which 

was to be the inheritance of the Iranian weavers. 

The Coptic stulfs found in Egypt are often divided into four 
kinds : Hellenistic, Persian, Byzantine and local. The Hellenistic 
stuffs — such as the Triumph of Bacchus, in the Musee Cuimet in 
Paris — are easy to distinguish. Those in which the decoration is 
contained between horizontal lines are assigned to the second cate- 
gory, those in which it is enframed in lozenges or circles — especially 
tangent circles — to the 
third, and those in which 
it is sprinkled over the 
surface to the fourth. 
This classification is arbi- 
trary and disputable. The 
motives declared to be 
characteristic of Byzan- 
tine tissues were usual in 
Persia. The stuffs worn 
by the Susian archers 
show motlveE enframed in 
lozenges or circles, and 
very much later these. ar- 
rangements reappear with 
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more variety and fancy, on tKe garments reproduced in the bas- 
reliefs of Tag-e Bostan (Fig, 49). in woven materials (Figs. 
50-52), on the plaster of Shirvan and Derre-e Shar, on the Cup 
of Chosroes {Fig. 40) — notably the tangent circles — and on the 
capitals of Tag-e Bostan (Fig. 33). At the period of the 
Partbians and Sassanians, there was incessant interchange between 
Persia, India, and the Far East. 

The Parthians had fought against the Romans with mail-clad 
cavahy. The Sassanians inherited the defensive armour i^ their 
predecessors, and protected face, 
neck, and shoulders by a network 
of mail hanging from the helmet. 
The swords represented upon the 
bas-reliefs of Nakhe-e Redjeb and 
Shapur are straight, broad and 
very long ; the hilts are very large ; 
the guards consist of cross-bars. It 
is possible that the pommel and 
cross-bars of the so-called sword 
of Charlemagne belonged to a 
Sassanian sword (Fig. 65). Their 
form, and to a slil! greater degree, 
their decoration — interlaced i(Osli 
and /enter (sup. p. 20) — is charac- 
teristic. 

Such are the most notable traits 
of the Sassanian arts. Their im- fig, 51.— raksakun uatrrial wkoh 
portance, though considerable, was callfjI* ^mantle'' (ir"!''pkmoi,ii.-! 

long under-rated. For it was at (Kuti=;igewc.henia,=eun..) 

the moment when the successors 

of Shapur and Sassan reached the climax of their civilisation, 
when their sway extended over Western Asia and over Egypt, 
and when they were entering upon continuous relations with China 
and the Indies (Figs. 46. 52) that the ancient world, submerged 
under the waves of barbaric hordes, was about to reconstitute a 
new civilisation at the expense of the East and of Elastem vestiges 
still surviving in Europe. 



Misled by appearances, many writers have concluded that the 
origin of the majority of Persian vaults and plans is to be found in 
the West. The error is obvious. The Romans raised no vaulted 
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buildingt till after long con- 
tact with the Parthians. 
VitniviuE makes no allusion 
to them, and barely mentions 
the material of their skeleton, 
that baked brick, coactus later, 
which was itself brought to 
Europe from the Ea&l at 
a relatively recent date. 
Vaulted roofs were so un- 
usual that in the construction 
of thermae, he substituted 
for them a complicated 
system of tiled ceilings sus- 
pended on the beams of 
the timbenng, f~Ience. it is 
evident that plans such as the 
cruciform plan o, the tre- 
foliate plan «', the annular 
plan p, their varieties and 

combinations, all of which include annexes grouped round a central 

space to neutralise the thrusts of the vault over this space, cannot 

be of Western invention either. 

On the other hand, both by physical constitution and climate, 

some regions of Western Asia are closely akin to Persia. Their 

supply of limber is scanty, but 

in compensation they have 

quarries which yield fine slabs of 

stone. They accordingly bor- 
rowed from Persia the principle 

of the ribl>ed vault, lA the cupola, 

square or polygonal on plan, and 

of structures designed to resist 

the thrust of vaults. Thus, in 

the Kasr-Kharaneh (p. 15, Figs. 

I, 25), the imitation of such 

Persian buildings as Firuz-Abad 

{Fig.l7).Tag-elvan(Fig. 29), 

Sarvistan, and Tag-e Kesra 

(Figs. 28, 34), is flagrant. True, 

the builders, lacking brick, re- 
sorted to the expedient of cutting 
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stone into thin slabs. The same device had already been adopted 
in the palace of Firuz-Abad (Fig. 18). 

As to the castle oi Okhaidher (sup. p. 15), which is also an 
offshoot of Persian architecture, it affords an interesting variation 
of the ribbed vault of Tag-e Ivan, in so far as the transverse vaults 
(Figs. 25, 29) are replaced in the middle of the bays by little 
cupolas on squinches (Fig. 54). This solution, a classic one in 
Persian architecture, was afterwards to be adopted at Notre Dame 
duPuy(Fig. 190). 

Finally, in Central Syria, where fine slabs of stone are abundant, 
the architect, instead of turning vaults from the arcs-doubleaux, 
united them by transverse 



slabs placed flat over the 
tympana, or in barrel 
form over the extrados. 
The same process was ap- 
plied to cupolas octagon- 
al on plan, such as the 
cupola of St. George of 
Ezra, completed A.D. 51 5 
(Figs. 7, 67). On the 
other hand, the Syrian 
masters never had re- 
course to integral vaulted 
construction, nor to the 

cupola on squinch arches, '^"" "inteViok (comf.'fiss.'ii',"^). """"' 

nor to external buttresses, fp^^. j/mj^hom.) 

nor to horse-shoe arches, 

nor to other less important motives of Persian architecture. But 
as their buildings are works showing the utmost perfection of 
execution, and as the Praslorium of Phwna (now Musmieh) in 
particular, built between 160 and 169 a.d. (restoration or 
partial alteration of the roof took place before the sixth century) 

E resents the definitive and very important type of cruciform 
uildings on columns, the groined vault forming cupolas over 
the arms of the cross, and from the arms of the cross over 
the angles {vari. ti/3y, Figs. 6, 66; cf. Figs. 15, 74, II and 
112, 13 and 140), we have grounds for associating Central 
Syria with Persia, and for attributing to her a part in the 
solution of certain problems of vauhing. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CHURCH AND THE MOSQUE 

The Ttmfte-Mom'—Tkt CAiirrft-Mwflut.-./™r«.S(rrto.i Otitin 0/ Iht Oriinlal Bnwlica 
and Iht CAurrft-Mowue. - Hoik-.Sm Artht' : P»lyMt Archr,: Blind (fjndwc 
Arcadlng - EpIgtaBhIc and GtBrncMcal DearalioTi : htalcd ShtU MoIlM : lit Atacai 
O! Capilal.-nr F<,rlt!a.-VwlUd ArthilMurt li. Sldln. in Soalhrrn lUlg. and In 

When the Arabs invaded Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, 
they came in contact with peoples who had asumilated, in various 
degrees, the refined civilisation and the lofty culture of Iran. StUl 
barbaric themselves, they were naturally inclined to model themselves 
upon those they had vanquished, and they propagated the arts of 
Persia in the countries which were successively converted to 
Islam. Certain vital traditions, appropriate to the climate and to 
the nature of the materials in general use, modified these, but without 
ever effacing the original traits. Thus the mihrab of Cordova 
(Fig. 56) and the Tomb of Mahmud at Bidjapur, the Alhambra 
of Granada (Figs. 383-387), and the Taj-Mahal at Agra (Fig. 57) 
are manifestations of the same constructive processes, show the same 
essentia! structure, the same horse-shoe arches, the same faiences, 
the same cupolas on squinch arches, the same network of geometrical 
figures, and bear witness to the same taste for polychromy. and a 
kindred choice of colours. 

29 
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Persia alao exercised a 
direct or indirect influence 
upon Western architec- 
ture, which was occasion- 
ally very closely combined 
with Musulman architec- 
ture. Religious buildings 
offer an excellent Beld of 
study in this connection, 
in which we may Follow 
the progress and measure 
ihe extent of this assJmi- 

MAkstHA, MiHKAi! (5« Figs. s,i and tw). It is admitted that the 

iPh<,i. i.nc^st!.-) first churches were built 

on the model of the 
Roman basilica (Fig. 58), and that the first mosques were derived 
from Egyptian temples, or from the Syrian temples of the 
Hellenistic period. The Mosque of Amru (Figs. 59, 60), built 
A.O. 642, may, in spite of numerous alterations, be taken as the 
primitive type, which, in virtue of its origin, I will call the temple- 
mosque (Figs. 59, 60, 62, 
63). It already contains 
all the constituents (rf the 
Musulman religious build- 
ing, as : a rectangular 
court, the iahn, with 
colonnades opening upon 
it, and in the centre a 
fountain for ritual ablu- 
tions (Figs. 59. 63, 76, 
78) ; an oratory corre- 
sponding to the deepest 

of the colonnades (Figs. ^,0 .- -acra taj hahal 

59, 60, 61, 64, 76), and ' KPhoi'.Frim 

themi7irai(Fig3.59.65), 

which gives the hi^la or orientation of Mecca, and is set in the 
wall of the oratory opposite the %ahn. Near the mihrab stand a 
pulpit, the mimber (Fig. 65) ; the Ji^lfa, platforms where the 
readers of the Koran are placed, and ^urst, desks for the sacred 
book. 

The differences between the Western basilica-church and the 
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primitive temple-mosque 
are profound. But side 
by side with iKese two 
types, a third was created, 
which was adopted first 
by the Oriental Christians 
and then by the Musul- 
mans. It played an im- 
portant part in the de- 
velopment o( religious 
architecture. 

In Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia. Judasa, Syria, and 
Egypt, and even in 
Chinese Turkestan, in- 
fant Christianity had struggled successfully against the national 
religions. As early as the fourth century, and even perhaps before, 
churches open to the public rose on all the territories subject to the 
Iranian monarchs. In 357-358, Saint Basil visited the monasteries 
of Syria. Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and founded one, a little later, 
at Ca^sarsa in Cappadocia. Now in the Christian districts of 
Susiana, of Fara, of Mesopotamia, of Central Syria, of the steppes 
of Lycaonia, and, generally, in all those Eastern countries where 
timber was scarce and little used, it had been impossible to copy 
the Western basilicas exactly. Neophytes were therefore led to 
choose among local types those best Rtted for the exigencies of the 
new worship. They selected vaulted buildings akin to the castles of 
Pars, lo the triple nave and trilobate hall of Mshatta (Fig, 4), 
the triple nave with three apses of Koseir Amra (Fig. 86), and 
the Preetorium of Phaena (Figs. 6. 66). 

The outer porch of palaces like Sarvistan or Mshalla, for 
instance (Figs. 3. 4), became a 
narthex ; the lateral galleries 
were reserved for the women of 
the congregation ; the men and 
the singers occupied the nave ; the 
altar was placed in the centre oi 
the end apartment, the sanctity of 
which was emphasised externally 
by its lofty dome (Fig. 24). As 
to the apse reserved for the 
bishop, and the two smaller apses 
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in which the liturgical books and 
1 sacerdotal oraaments were be- 

! stowed, they occupied the spaces 

covered with small arches w 
semi'Cupolas which prolonged the 
aisles, or flanked the central halls 
on three sides, forming the summit 
and the two arms of a cross. 

The triumph ol Islam resulted 
iti the transformation or the aban- 
donment of the ancient churches. 
Divine service is, nevertheless, 
still held in one of them, St. 
George of Ezra (Figs. 7, 67), a 
building of a pronounced Iranian 
type ; while the Prselorium of 
Fio 6o— CAIRO TEHPLE-Mi.vjL E Phflcna (Figs. 6, 66) which the 

or AJ.1KU. Christians adapted to their wor- 

ship as early as the third century, 
and the vaulted churches of Lycaonta (now the province of Konieh), 
which preceded or followed the Islamic conquest by a few years 
only, are not so completely ruined but that we can recognise in 
them the imprint, sometimes faint, sometimes manifest, of^ancient 
Persia, and the rudiments of themes used later in Europe. Finally, 
copies or descriptions of these lirst churches have survived. Such, 
on the one hand, are the ancient Byzantine (Fig. 69), and Coptic 
churches, the subterranean chapels of Gueureme (Fig. 70) and 
Soghanle in Cappadocia 
(from the eleventh to the 
twelfth century), certain 
churches of Lycaonia 
(Figs. 71 and 72). ap- 
padocia and Cilicia (Fig. 
73), and. on the other, 
the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem, and, after 
Magoudi had ranked it 
among the wonders of the 
world, the rotunda at An- 
tioch. dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. Nor must 
we forget the Armenian 
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churches, luch at the cathedrals of 
Ani, oF Usunliar, the churchet of 
Digor. of Trebizond, of Eshmialzin, 
of Mokwi. of Pitzunda (Figs. 15, 
74), nor the chapel of Akhpat (Fig. 
75), where the organic groined cupola 
makes its appearance. All these were 
buih in the tenth and the Grst years 
of the eleventh century, while the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, princes of Iranian 
descent, were granting their protec- 
tion to the Pagratides. Although 
Byzantine influence sometinies makes 
itself felt in the details, these build- 
ings show striking analogies with the 
Sassanian palaces, and the oldest 
Persian structures, and have pre- nc. si.— cairo. interior ok 
served their distinctive original char- '"^ ""^''!^^ T «*-*^'"a'i 

acteristics ; the cupola squaire on plan, 

the organic, groined cupola, the blind windows, the external abut- 
ments, the panelling formed by rows of arcading with horse-shoe 
arches, the running patterns of foliage, and other designs comparable 
in style and effect to the decorative stone embroideries of Mshatta 
(Fig. 39), Tuba (Fig. 35) and Rabbath-Amman, the conical or 
pyramidal domes of the towers of Nakhtshevan, Kum, and 
Dameghan, the cruciform plan endosed in a square and boldly 
marked on the outside by the projection of the central cupola and 
of the roofs (Figs. 15, 
87). 

To sum up, vaulted 
Irano - Syrian buildings 
prior to the Hegira gave 
birth to six distinct forms 
of the Oriental vaulted 
building : 

I . Cruciform nave with 
solid projecting abutment! 
at the angles and cupola on 
squinch arches (Type a). 
Same nave with voids in 
the abutments and ambu- 
latories (variety o/3). The 
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arrangement exemplified in 
the halls /I and S of 
the palace of Sarvistan 

(Fig. 3). 

2. Three connected 
naves, each terminating in 
an apae (variety yS) Koseir 
Amra. 

3. Gallery covered 
(Type y), either with a 
barrel-vault (Finiz Abad, 
Fig. 2 ; Hatra, Fig. 5 ; 
Tag-e ICesra, Fig. 34, 
or with organic groined 
vaults (Tag-c Iran, Fig. 
29; Kharaneh. Fig. 25; EI Okhaidher, Fig. 31 ; Amra, 
Fig. 68), with or without buttrcMes and terminated by a 
rectangular choir of type « or ^, surmounted by a cupola on 
squinch arches, and by three rectangular apses. The arrangement 
exemptihed in the right wing, B, C, of the palace of Sarvistan 

(Fig. 3). 

4. Nave and tide aisles separated from the nave by arcades 
(variety y), trilobate apse, crowned by a cupola (variety a). The 

arrangement suggested in the nave at 
Sarvistan (Fig. 3) and El Okhaidher 
(Fig. 31) and completely realised at 
Mshatla (Fig. 4). 

5. Churches of the Armenian type 
(Figs. 15. 74), characlerised by the 
cross in relief inscribed in a square, 
the central cupola on a drum, and an 
apse. The arrangement of variety 
a;3S as exemplified in the Praetorium 
of Ph*na (Figs. 6, 66). 

6. Polygonal or circular sanctuary 
with cupola, and vaulted ambulatory 
with or without apse (varieties ap', 
aj3'8). The arrangement exemplified 
in St. George of Ezra (Figs. 7, 67). 

To the examples already quoted 
we must add the subterranean chapeU 
of Cappadocia (Fig. 70), and the 
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Lycaonian churchct (Figs. 71. 
72). 

When the Musulmans had con- 
quered Persia, they experienced the 
same difficulties the Christians had 
already encountered in installing 
their worship. They accordingly 
either shared the use o( the 
churches with these, or transformed 
the churches into mosques. Failing 
churches, they adapted buildings in 
the traditional form of the Parthian . 
and Sassanian periods. It was thus 
that the Mesdjid Djami of Ispahan, 
rebuiltundertheAbbassids(Fig. 76). 
those of Kazwin (dating from the 
first years of the Musulman era, ac- 
cording to Yakut and Abu Ishak el 
Istakhri, and rebuilt A.D. 786). and 
of Sbiraz, founded A.D. 875, the 
restorations and modifications of 
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which do not seem to have destroyed their character ; the Great 
Mosque of VeraraJne — 1322— (Fig. 55), the Blue Mosque at 
Tauris — 1450 — (Fig. 10), the Medresses. preserve the essential 
arrangements of the churches mentioned above : the vaulted porch 
followed by a square nave crowned with a cupola on squinches, 
galleries parallel to the nave in place of the side-aisles, the 
projecting mihrah Instead of the apse, the mimber and d'lkko^ ^'^^ 
the readers of the Koran 
on the spots once reserved 
for the ambo and the 
schola canlonim. 

The church-mosque, the 
essentially Persian type of 
which has just been de- 
fined, the leraple-mosque, 
and the church itself, all 
included a court sur- 
rounded by porticoes and 
provided with a fountain. 
But in Persia the porticoes 
were vaulted, and the 
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vaults rested upon square 
pillars, instead of being 
covered by timber roofs 
Bupported on columns as 
in the primitive temple- 
mosque. These courts 
surrounded by vaulted 
arcades have been men- 
tioned in connection with 
the Sassanian palaces of 
Hauch Kuri and 
Derre - e - Shar. When 
FIG. 68 — KosiiiR AMSA pkifi !■ isolaled, they serve as 

(o«./. vauiis of Kasr Kiiaranth, Fjg. !s, and cafavanscrai ; placed be- 

Tag-eivan, Fig. ig.) fore the central nave, 

(Phtt. Ra. Ffri savigHac.-) they Complete the Per- 

sian mosque ; when rele- 
gated to the side, they terminate the church, and constitute the 
cloister. 

Finally, the church and the mosque are aUke distinguished by 
towers in which the Christian bells resound, or the voice of the 
muezzin summons the faithful to prayer. It is hard to say 
whether the minaret preceded the belfry, or the belfry the minaret. 
But I am inclined to think that the model of the square minaret 
of the mosque of Damascus (Fig. 77). was brought into Africa 
as early as ihe time of the Ommiades (Fig. 79). !t penetrated into 
Spain, was adopted in 
its Islamic form by Cata- 
lonia and Roussillon (Figs. 
92, 142, 143, 200), and 
thence made its way into 
France and into the 
Rhenish provinces {.inf. 
72, 75 and ch. iii.). 

The church - mosque 
very soon reacted upon 
the temple- mosque. The 
plan and suspension of 
the famous cupola of the 
Eagle in the mosque of 
Damascus (b.C. 707) are 
Persian in type. The great 
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mosque of Aleppo (rebuilt A.D. 

976), inspired by tKe mosque of 

Damascus, bears like its model the 

trace of Iranian influences (Fig. 78). 

The central nave was subsequently 

enlarged, and dominated the others ; 

the entrance was indicated by a 

door with a cupola over it ; a 

dome, the loftier because it rested 

on squinches in the Iranian style, 

marked the hall of the mihrab 

(Figs. 78, 79). At the beginning 

of the eleventh century a final 

roodilication brought about a closer 

union between the mosque and the 

Oriental church. It consisted of the 

erection of a partition, which, imi- ^^^ 7a— c ueukSmis suutehhji^ean 

tating the iconostasis, encloses and chapel of tokale. have *nu 

isolates the maksura reserved for ico«o,sta»is. 

the celebrants. <^*"- ""■ '''" /"/*-"■-■> 

Successive modifications so far 
transformed the primitive appearance of the temple-mosque, that in 
the mosque of Cordova, for instance (in/, p. 83), the central nave 
of greater width than the side-aisles, the maf(siira divided trans- 
versally into three sections, dominated in the centre by a cupola 
and closed by a partition, and then the mihrab projecting strongly 
upon the mal^Mira, are 
substituted, element for 
element, for the nave, the 
transept, the iconostasis 
and the apse of an 
Oriental basilica (Figs. 
56, 80). In this connec- 
tion, we may further note 
the plan of the mihrab, 
the horse -shoe arch char- 
acteristic of the subter- 
ranean chapels of Cappa- 
docii (Fig. 70). and ot 
certain apses of the 
churches of Lycaonia 
(Figs. 71,72). 
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Among primitive rootques we must also 
include the celebrated Kubbet-es-Sakhra 
or Mosque of Omar (690-707 a.D.) and 
the Kubbet-e.-Sil»aeh (Figs. 81 and 83) 
which correspond in Musulman architec- 
ture to the tjrpe o[ Christian buildings 
with a central sanctuary, either circular 
or polygonal, and an ambulatory (variety 
^), features which seem to have made 
their appearance at a very early dale in 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
the church of the Virgin at Anttoch. 

A further proof of the common origin 
of the Oriental vaulted church and the 
church -mosques ig to be deduced from 
the common use made by their architects 
of constructive formulas and decorative 
themes borrowed from Persia. These 
are : the cupola on squinches, external 
buttresses, vaults and columns of brick, 
or failing this, of thin slabs of stone, the '^"" ' 
abacus used as a capital, decorative ar- chara< 
cading, the division of archivolts into ^"mj;] 




members rhouiaad and Ok CHurchn.-, 

as the clus- 
tered supports, and sanctuaries forming 
a surmounted arch on plan. These 
motives recur, indeed, not only in 
the monuments of Samarra, Abu- 
Dolaf, £1 Ashik (Mesopotamia, ninth 
century), and Racca (the ancient 
Nicephorium, near Edessa, ninth 
century), in the great mosques of 
Damascus. Jerusalem, Kainvan, Cor- 
dova (eighth and ninth centuries), but 
in the churches built between the fifth 
and tenth centuries in Central Syria, 
Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Egypt, 
Armenia, and with certain variations, 
in the Lower Empire (c/ Figs. 56. 61, 
64, 79, 80, 1 7 1 with Figs. 67, 70, 74). 
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The atudy of decorative 
iheroes it no lest conclu- 

The difficulty experi- 
enced by the Persians in 
procuring wood for con- 
structing the centering of 
their vaults led them to 
adopt certain artifices, in 
cases where stone was 
abundant, and brick 
scarce. Thus at Firuz- 
Abad the stones, rising at 
first in horizontal courses, 
are afterwards set in 
chevrons over the open- 
ing. A coat of plaster masks the inequalities. In order to reduce 
the weight, the builder sought to embrace the largest possible circle 
in the polygon formed by the projections of the stones, and several 
times the angle in the centre of the sector exceeds 180 degrees 
(Figs. 19. 21,82). The curve thus described was no doubt admired 
as graceful, (or it is to be found in most of the pre-lslamite Persian 
buildings, and in the palace of RaUMlh-Amman, it is even used 
systematically. 

The two varieties of the horse-shoe arch (see note, p. 9), and 
the slightly stilted ogive as used in the great arches of Rabbath- 
Amman, reached Lycaonia (Fig. 72), 
Cappadocia (Fig. 70), and Armenia. 
descended into Palestine, passed into 
Egypt, skirted the North coast of 
Africa, and linally found their way on 
the one hand into Sicily, on the other 
into Spain. In the latlerdirection, traces 
of their passage have been found at 
Damascus (Figs. 61. 77). in the most 
ancient part of the great mosque, A.D. 
708 ; at Koscir Amra : at Jerusalem 
(moeque of £1 Aksa, eighth century, 
andmr'mierof the Haram esK SheriO; 
in Egypt (mosque of Tulun, Figs. 62, 
63. ninth century) ; and in Tunis 
(mosque of Zituna, Fig. 79. a.d. 732). 
39 
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Towards tKe &ame period (seventh and eighth centuriei), 
horse-shoe archu were also used in the heart oF Chinese Turkestan, 
in the north-west of Kuchar, in the Ming-ni (Thousand Houses) of 
Kyzil, grottoes hollowed by the hand of man in the heyday of the 
Buddhic period, before the Musulman conquest. And in proof 
that these arches are Persian in origin we find, from Persia 
to Kuchar at intervals along the 
road, vaulted buildings resembling the 
palaces of Firuz-Abad and Sarvis- 
tan, barrel vaults turned without the 
help of centering, Iranian and Graeco- 
Iranton ornaments, sculptures and 
paintings. Manichean and Christian 
monuments and manuscripts, Sassan- 
ian coins, goldsmiths' work and stuffs. 
The penetration of the antique arts of 
Persia into China and Japan has been 
amply demonstrated within the last 
ten years by French and German 
missions, as also by my personal 
studies. 

Together with the horse-shoe 
vault, the cusped arch of Tag-e Kesra 
(Fig. 28) and Kasr-TubaTFig. 35) 
was introduced into Christian and 
Musulman architecture. As early as 
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ninth century, 
windows oF the mosque 
of Samarri. (Fig. 84). the 
decorative arcades of the 
palace of Racca (Fig. 
S3), and the loop-holes 
of Santa Cristina de Lena 
in Asturia (Fig. 119) af- 
ford fineexamples. Finally, 
the blind arcades which 
adorn the fagade of the 
palaces of Firuz-Abad 
and Khar^eh (Figs. I, 

l6)appearLx>thon Musul- fh;. 73 — alki™. okeat Mosymc. 

man and Christian build- (fii^r. saiaitm.) 

ings (Figs. 85. 90. 91). 

The afiinities pointed out between the church and the primitive 
mosque were even closer between Eastern and Western fortresses. 
The Crusaders, when they arrived in the [Holy Land, were so 
ignorant of the science of sieges that they were obliged to engage 
Chaldeean engineers. It is, indeed, well known that the reform of 
the military architecture of the Middle Ages was initiated by the 
famous Chateau Gaillard (i 197-1 198). Now this castle, con- 
structed by Richard Coeur de 
Lion on his return from Pales- 
tine, was copied from the castles 
oF the Crusaders, themselves 
Faithful imitations of Saracen 
fortresses. Concurrently with the 
Chateau Gaillard. the Chateau 
oF Gand (Ghent), built towards 
the same period and under the 
same conditions as the French 
castle, and perhaps also the 
Spanish Fortresses, built on the 
model of Musulman strong- 
holds, helped to dilFuse Oriental 
methods. The Greeks and 
Romans, who never achieved 
the skill and science of the 
Chaldeo- Syrian engineers, played 
no part in this evolution. As to 
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— I the Byzantines. tKey built correct foilifi- 

I cations, but tbey bad perfected ttiem- 

lelvcK in the art of designing defensive 

I works by contact with Asiatics. Tbey 

too, therefore, are out of court. 

I should be overstepping the limits of 
a work like the present were I to carry 
any further a study written to serve as 
an introduction to the general history of 
the arts in Spain and Portugal. If it 
were followed up in all Musulman coun- 
tries, we should see how durable were 
the effects of the interpenetration of the 
two great civilisations represented by the 
mosque and the church. It is true that 
in Christian countries, the regions trav- 
nc. Bo.-c<ii(i>ovA. M,i-.jiE. ^^^^ reacted with all the force of tradi- 
.VAVE Avu aisi.es makslka tlons still Vital ; but the arts whose union 
AMj inHKAB. CE ig'. 5 , 171. ^^ consummated under the «gis of 
i'"^""" '^f^;;j" '^ "" Persia, nevertheless exercised a decisive 
influence here. Spain was iheir most 
powerful intermediary. By showing this, I shall set a seal upon 
the researches I undertook nearly a third of a century ago. 

When my first studies appeared, and I revealed the part played 
by Persia in the elaboration of the Western architecture of the 
Middle Ages, the result seemed paradoxical. Since this time, a 
complete change of opinion has taken place, and oE late years, a 
great many writers have drawn upon my works as upon a c 
fund. 1 make the state- 
ment with some pride, 
and do not conceal the 
satisfaction I feel in the 
assertion. 

The School of Sidly 
holds in the Oriental 
group a place analogous 
to that of the Mudejar 
schools, which will soon 
be studied. It partakes 
of the Musulman art in- 
troduced into the island 
by the Fatimites of Per- 
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aian descent in the first half 

of the ninth century, and 

the art which the Normans 

brought there in 1072, after 

the conquest of Sicily by 

Roger 1. Under the reign 

of RogerH(ini-II54), a 

third of the population was 

Musulman. The Martorana pig si— iaiace w -'ibu^-abaii. 

at Palermo (twelfth century), H,)Kst-sH<.E arches {inm-k u..o«i). 

has the -Persian cupola upon (Kc« fis- ii.) 

squinch arches (Fig. 86), {Miaiwe./ ik^h ,iraii/ii fy ikt .lut/Mr.} 

and the Musulman ogive 

(Fig. 87, c/ Fig. 62), and the capitals of the west porch, were 

inspired by the same models as the Seljukian capitals of some of the 

buildings of Konieh or its neighbourhood. The Palatine Chapel 

(a.D. 1232), combines the Musulman ogive and the Persian cupola 

upon squinch arches with stalactite ceilings, purely Iranian in style, 

and ceilings on joists like those in the Mosque of Cordova, but the 

nave is that of a basilica (Fig. 8fl). Two palaces at Palermo, the 

Cuba, and the Ziza, are also in a style akin to the Persian. The 

plan of the central hall of the Cuba is, in fact, an exact copy of 

plan B at Sarvistan ; that of the Ziza has affinities with plan A. 

Southern Italy, which had come under the sway of the Bsizantine 
arts at an early period, resisted Musulman influences more efi^eclively 
than Sicily. Yet there 
aie numerous buildings 
even here, where Islamite 
forms triumphed, notably 
the funerary chapel of 
Bohemond (d. Ill)), at 
Canossa, with a cupola 
square on plan, and a 
bronze door damascened 
with silver, perfectly 
Oriental in character. 

In the matter of con- 
struction, Lombard archi- 
tecture itself, the origin 
of which has been holly 
debated, seems also to 
have been a shoot de- 
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tached from ihe Sicilian tree 
and grafted on tKe old claisical 
stem. If we examine such an- 
cient churches as Sant'Ambrogio 
and San Nazzaro at Milan, San 
Micheie Maggiore (Fig. 90) 
and San Pietro in Ciel d'Oroal 
Pavia, the Githedral at Parma 
(Fig. 91), Sanl' Abondio at 
Como, and even the so-called 
Palace of Theodoric at Ravenna 
(eighth or ninth century) we 
shall find in all these buildings 
the formal features and incon- 
trovertible characteristics of that 
Irano-Syrian architecture iniro- 
Hc; e. — 5AMAKRA cLM-Eii liiMiim- duccd into Sicily by the Arab 

iAHikm'i DraioiKg.) conqucrofs. Thcse charact^- 

iitics have long been noted, and 
their origin has been successively sought in Byzantium, France, and 
Germany. Now the construction properly so called differs in too 
many essential points from Byzantine construction to allow of any 
affinity, nor can these features be referred to countries north of the 
Alps, from which Lombardy was separated by a vast zone entirely 
under the sway of Byzantine art. 

Certain archaeologists have also invoked as one of the factors in 
the original constitution of Lombard architecture, the Roman monu- 
ments tmilated from Oriental vaulted buildings and acclimatised in 
Italy after the Parthian 
wars {?up. p. 26). The 
Irano-Syrian filiation of 
the Lombard cupola on 
squinch arches thus re- 
cognised would be less 
direct than that I suggest, 
and in any case, anterior 
to the conquest of Sicily 
by the Musulmans. 

It cannot be denied 
that the Baths of Cara- 
calla. Hadrian's Villa at 
Tivoli, the basilica of 
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San Salvalorc at Spoleto (dating 
from the fourth or fifth century) 
show in sonie of their angles 
connecting arches resembling 
the Persian arches destined to 
support cupolas. On the other 
hand, neither can it be denied 
that the transition from the 
square plan to the circular plan 
on which the Persian cupola 
on squinches rests is not realised. 
True, it has been accomplished 
in San Giovanni in Fonte, a 
church in Naples attributed to 
the Gfth century. Even if we 
allow that the supposed date of 
_ the foundation of San Gio- 

BjuirJCHEs OF THB cti'oLA. ' vaHui tR FoHte is correct, how 

(/■*»/. Bngi.) are we to know that the 

cupola was not altered at a 
subsequent period, or that it belongs to the primitive structure ? 
Finally, even supposing the church to have been built in the 
course of the fifth century, and 
to have preserved its primitive 
character, it would still be the 
fact that it shows but one single 
Iranian characteristic, whereas 
such characteristics are numer- 
ous and concordant in Lom- 
bard architecture, as the latest 
authors who have dealt with 
this subject agree to recog- 

Were this case proven, we 
should have to concede that 
the introduction of a charac- 
teristic motive of Irano-Syrian 
architecture into the buildings 
of Italy in the fifth and sixth 
centuries resulted in the al- 
most integral adoption by 
Lombard masters of the other 
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constructive (ormulee of Persia 
brought into Sicily by Musulman 
conquest. 

Archeeology. history, and geo- 
graphy agree, then, in showing 
that Sicily and Southern Italy 
were the only roads by which 
Iranian architecture could have 
reached Lombardy. Here it 
formed a close alliance with the 
decorative art of the Lower 
Empire. Later it found the 
barrier raised by the Byzantine 
architects so powerful that it 
never surmounted it. When 
we come to study Spanish pre- 
Romanesque art. it will be seen 
how necessary it was to establish 
this fact. 
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CHAPTER III 

ANTIQUE PERIODS 



in PerioJ.—Vlilt'llilcPnteil.—AiliirtanChaTdia; 

.. ..„. ^-. .otuJin pnlp-Rmana^ut Church^.-Sculptm.- 

.. jIcJ UaBiiicrtpll.—Rtlilltai FarMlun.-Minulmufi BaMnfi anJ Arl,.—Th, 

Qrlil<t •/ HirnQntn-" Archllcclan 

Thr very cold temperature and the dry climale which obtained in 
France during the end of the quaternary period were also 
experienced in Spain. The same animaU, notably the reindeer, 
abounded touth as well a* north of the Pyrenees, and were already 
hunt^ by the inhabitanti of these region*. The astonishing repre- 
sentations of these creatures on the walls of caverns which are 
discovered daily in increasing numbers are the pre-historic manifes- 
tations of art in Iberia (Fig. 94). 

A long seriei of centuries succeeds the Reindeer Period. At its 
close, the whole peninsula was inhabited, and its inhabitants had 
founded towns, the ruins of which, known in Spain as despobladoz 
and caslillars, and in Portugal as citanias, seem to reveal contact 
with archaic Greece. 

l~Iouses were composed of rectangular or circular rooms, and 
49 E 
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their watU □( unworked stones. 
The ashlars became immense and 
cydopean when used for fortified 
enclosures similar to those of 
Gerona, Olerdula, or Tarragona 
(Fig. 93). Plaits, twists, and 
spirals adorn the jambs and lintels 
of doors in the despoblados and 
citaniai, and the swastika, the 
cross inscribed in a circle, is also 
to be seen. In Portugal round 
tombs bave been found, vaulted 
by means of horizontal courses, 
recalling tbe tombs of Mycenae 
and Orcbomenos, with an avenue 
resembling the dromos of these 
_ monuments, 

- '"' ,,JkI^;. ' ' The Phoenicians made their ap- 

pearance in their turn, and propa- 
gated on the southern coasts the use of those courses of dressed 
stones which new Greek colonies had introduced in the north. 
They were used to restore the so-called cyclopean walls of Tarra- 
gona, the ancient Tarraco (Fig. 93) and of Ampurias, the ancient 
Emporion, and also to build the enceinte of Malaga. 

The ornaments- of the later buildings belong to the classic art of 
Hellas, but in their grouping, as in the use made of them, we divine 
the hand of a native artist. They consist of ovi, beads, Ionic 
volutes and palm leaves, and are found on fragments of cornices and 
capitals, at Elche. at 
Cerro de los Santos, and 
at Llano de la Conso- 
lacion. 

Spain and Portugal 
between them own some 
four hundred stone quad- 
rupeds about the size of 
a calf (Fig. 95), the 
forms of which are so 
indefinite, that according 
to the country in which 
they occur they are called 
respectively Ions (bulls). 
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becerros (calves), cerdos or cer- 
dones (pigs or hogs), and porcas 
or puercas (sows). Some of 
them bear inscriptions of later 
date than their execution, others, 
the Sow of Murca. for inslance, 
show traces of polychromy. The 
antiquity of these animals is in- 
contestable. As to the model, 
it may possibly have been found 
among certain quadrupeds anal- 
ogous to the Hittite lions of 
Aibistan. Oriental influences so< 
coincidence should be noted. 

Iberian sculpture further claims the Lusitanian warriors of the 
Palace of Ajuda (Lisbon), certain rude statues found in Spain, the 
mask of Redoban, which already shows certain interesting features, 
and a work very remarkable in every way, found at Elche in 
August, 1897 (Fig. 97). It is the bust of a woman in stone, the 
lips and parts of the head-dreig still showing traces of red colour. 
Enormous wheel-shaped ear-pendants, a head-dress recalling the 
sarmal, a fine Phoenician necklace, and in addition, the style of the 
sculpture and the ethnical type of the face determine the date and 
origin of this bust. It must be a work of the second half of the 
fifth century B.C. by a native sculptor who had come under a dual 
influence, that of Greece dltering through the Phocseans and the 
colonies succeeding each other along the coasts of Catalonia, and 
that of Phoenicia, which made its way from Carthage and the 
warehouses established in 
the South of Spain. 

The same dale may 
be assigned to, and the 
same characteristics ap- 
pear in certain statues 
from Cerro de los Santos 
and Llano de la Con- 
solacion, the bas-reliefs 
of Osuna (Fig. 99), 
the fine bronze heads 
of bulls found at Costig 
in the island of Majorca 
(Fig. %), the type of 
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which hat analogie* with that 
of the Susian hulls, the andro- 
cephalous montter known as 
the Vicha of Balazotc. the 
Sphinx of Bocairente, which 
bear* a curious resemblance to 
the liont discovered at Delos 
during the campaign of 1906- 
1907, the sphinxes of Agost 
and Saiobral, and the griffin of 
Redohan. 

The study of pottery and 
coins conBrms the existence 
of ancient relations between 
Iberia and the Hellenic woHd. 
The Greek types became so 
k:. 97.— bl^t uf EicHi^ general that ihe Carthaginian 

(The r^vre.) colonies, when they struck 

Hispano- Punic coins, adopted 

the Attic system, and merely modified obverse and reverse. 
Iberian weapons long retained their individual forms. Swords 

were composed of a triangular two-edged 

blade and a simple hilt ; certain swords dis- 
covered in the necropolis of Aguilar 

d'Anguita and in the province of Cordova, 

near Almedinilla, have also a very special 

form (Fig. 98). The Oriental character 

of these is so marked that the Museum of 

Artillery in Paris exhibits them among the 

Arab yataghans. Now, a blade identical 

with that of the Almedinilla sword is repre- 
sented on a statue found al Elche. Like the 

yataghans, it has, together with a double 

curve, a reinforcement which stiffens the 

back and consolidates the junction of the silk 

with the hall. Finally, Greek and Utin 

writers describe, and the painted vases of the 

classical period reproduce, various sharp in- 
struments very much like these swords. They 

are called /""xav. X<^'''. machtsra, and copis, 

and served as sickles, cooking and hunting 

knives, and butcher's knives. The Greeks of 
52 
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Homer knew the drst of the«e, 
and we learn from j'EkK^ui 
{The Persians, 59) Xenophon 
(Cj/rop., II. 1, 9; VI. 2. 19; 
VII. 3. 8) and Plutarch (Arh- 
lides) that they were of Oriental 
origin, and were used in the 
armies of the Great King. The 
swords themselvet confirm these 
statements. One of them has a 
hilt chased in the iron, the ex- 
cellent decoration of which con- 
sists of a winged monster and 
bands of foliage which recall the 
Sassanian dragons and the frieze 
of the Palace of Hatra. It would 
PIG -v/ARBioR OF osuN* **"■" '''* worlt of an artist 

(ThtLouvit,) (.Pk-i, Hsihciu.) brought up in the Asiatic tra- 

dition, and established either in 

Spain or Africa towards the third century of our era. At this 

period, Colonia Junonia, built by the Romans on the ruins of 

Carthage, enjoyed great prosperity, and the natives continued to 

cultivate arts which combined Eastern and Western features. 
1 he Roman monuments come next 

in chronological order to the Iberian. 

They have no special character, and 

it will be sufficient to mention the 

most interesting of them. 

At Tarragona and Segovia there 

are aqueducts in an excellent state of 

preservation (Fig. 100). Near Al- 
cantara is a bridge 108 metres long, 

thrown across the Tagus in the year 

105 A.D. (Fig. 101). At Merida 

(the ancient Augusta Emerita), a 

magniRcent granite bridge. 910 

metres long, has sixty-four arches ; 

several of the existing piers are 

the work of the original builders. 

At Ronda la Vieja (the ancient 

Acimpo),at Sagonte, and at Merida. 

there are theatres. At Santiponce 
53 
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(the ancient Italics), is 
an amphitheatre. Nu- 
mancia, Emponon, Tar- 
ragona (the ancient 
Tarraco). and Italica 
have yielded coins, 
vases, bronze busts (Fig. 
104), marble statues. 
bas-reliefs, altars, frag- 
ments o[ entablatures, 
bkM^^E^* wxAvTAHA. capitals, shafts and bases 

of columns, inscriptions, 
weapons, and mosaics. In Portugal we have the temple of Evora 
(Fig. 103). 

During the century and a half which followed on the accession of 
Athanagild (534-567), churches, palaces, and public buildings rose 
in great numbers in the principal towns of the Visigoth kingdom. 
Toledo, the capital, and the neighbouring cities, among which was 
Guarrazar, were not the only ones to enjoy great prosperity. 
Italica, Osuna, Cordova, Granada, Castulo, Alarfe, and above all, 
Merlda, were other brilliant centres. 

Merida, which kept up very active commercial relations with the 
Mediterranean coast, was one of the doors by which the arts of 
Byzantium entered to amalgamate with those inherited from 
Imperial Rome. The Visigothic buildings have disappeared, but 
certain fragments have been discovered, and these, in default of 
monuments, afford very valuable information. The columns are 
either plain in the shaft, or fluted spirally. Tlie capitals are (or 
the most part of a de- 
based Corinthian type 
(Fig. 106). The orna- 
ments are often floral, 
and in very low relief ; 
the cornice mouldings 
are Roman. Intermingled 
with the running foliage 
patterns are a few Chris- 
tian emblems : the Greek 
cross, the dove, the fish, 
the Alpha and Omega of 
the Chrisma (Fig. 108). 
It is a question whether 
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this body of constructive 

elements and of sculptured 

ornaments belonging to 

the Visigoth ic buildings of 

Spain indicates a special 

style. 1 am of opinion 

that it does. Just as there 

was a composite Iberian 

style, so there was a Visi- 

gothic style, in which the 

Latin dominant, certain 

local traditions, and the ""* '"^' ''■'■"■^~ "'■'"""" 

Byzantine art of the sixth 

and seventh centuries mingled in proportions not to be met with 

elsewhere, and gave the compound an individual character peculiar 

to Spain. It finds manifest expression in the precious votive-crowns 

discovered in 1 858 at Guarrazar, near Toledo, and divided between 

the Musec de Cluny in Paris, and the Aimeria Real of Madrid 

(Fig. 105). They bear the names of kings Swenthila {a.D. 621- 

631). and Receswinth (a,D. 649-672). 

Among the buildings which rose in the Asturias, on the first 

territories recovered by the Christians, the most ancient date from 
the reign of Alonso 11, el Rey 
^^^^^ ^^^ 792-842). They are 
three churches of Oviedo : San 
Julian de los Prados (commonly 
called SantuUano), San Tirso, and 
La Camara Santa. 

Santullano consists of a portico, a 
nave, two aisles, a transept, an apse, 
and two apsidal chapels correspond' 
ing to the aisles (Figs. 109, 110. 
111). The nave, which is con- 
siderably higher than the side-aisles, 
is crowned with a timber roof, as is 
also the chancel ; thus the exterior 
covering of nave, apse, and chancel 
dominates the general level of the 
roof, and forms a Latin cross. The 
architect, who had feared the thrust 
of hi's vaults on the higher walls, 
was leas timid in the lower parts of 
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the building. He threw groined 
vBulti over the side-aisles and 
raised barrel-vauhs over the 
ap»es. Finally, the nave i« 
divided Erom the aisles by three 
arches on pillars, and the apse 
Irom the apsidal chapels by 
three Uind arches on columns. 
In the vaults, oi in the arches, 
the «mi-circular form is the 
only one adopted. 

Santullano looks like a modest 
church, built in the course of 
last century. To convince our- 
selves that we are in an ancient 
building revealing Oriental in- 
fluences, we must note on the 
exterior, the ajimeces (twin 
windows), in which are set slabs 
cut out into geometrical traceries. 



(Cluny Mus. 



and the stone corbels which help to uphold the eaves at the 
angles (Fig. 1 10) ; we must examine 
the buttresses of the Asturian type 
(Fig, 107), the gargoyles, the brick 
discharging arches above the lintels 
of some of the apertures (Fig. 1 10) ; 
we must climb into the roof of the 
nave to see the cramps of the ribs, 
decorated wiih concentric circles. 
Then the attention is drawn to the 
apse, whose jasper columns, white 
marble capitals in an impure Corinth- 
ian style, and pilasters with a geo- 
metrical decoration surmounted by a 
double course of acanthus leaves 
(Fig. Ill), recall the Hellenistic 
motives discovered at Merida (Figs. 
68. 69), and aheady noted in the 
Palace of Hatra (pp. II. 12). 

The general arrangements at San- 
tullano are characteristic of the Latin 
basilicas of variety y'^ (sup. pp. 7. 
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34), constructed in the East or under 
Oriental inBuencei. 

How did the design of the Latin 
Oriental basilica arrive in the Asturias ^ 
Undoubtedly through those provinces 
where a Christian architecture (rf an 
Oriental cast Had flourished luider the 
Visigoths. It is therefore possible that 
there may have been a copy at Oviedo 
of the churches built before the MusuU 



The ajimez which lighted the apse 
of San Tirso is the sole indubitable and 
apparent vestige d the primitive con- 
struction which has come down to us 

(Fig. 117). 

_ The Camara Santa was a reliquary- 

A5TUHIAN BUTTiiKSKs. ""* chapcl embedded in a fortified palace 
for the security of its treasures and 
dedicated to St. Michael for their further protection. It has a 
vaulted ground-floor which isolated it from the soil, and made it 
difficult to force an entrance, and an upper storey about 10 metres 
long by 6 wide, with a semi- circular vault. This storey is com- 
posed of the Camara Santa, properly so-called, built by Tioda in 
the reign of Alonso II, d Rey Casio (a.D. 792-842), and a sort 
of vestibule or ank-comara, the work of Alonso VI {1066-1 109). 

The decoration of the Camara Santa is simple. At the entrance 
there is an arc-doubleau, 
springing from two marble 
columns. The wall of the 
chevet is in its turn pierced 
by a large aperture formed 
by a second arch on col- 
umns. The capitals — all 
different — resemble those 
found among the ruins of 
VIsigothic buildings. 

Following the example 
of Alonso II, Ramiro 1 
(842-850) buQt churches, 
palaces, and public baths 
in marble. Their vaults. 
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lurneJ without any centering 
(without wood, say* the text), 
are described by contemporary 
chroniclers as unprecedented 
miroch, of architecture. The 
adoption of this method, which 
ancient Persia, no douht. owed 
to Chaldfea, and of which she had 
made exclusive use, bears witness 
to the numerous borrowings of 
Christian Spain from the East. 
FUi. 109,-oviEKi. CMUHCH Of San Miguel de Lino, near 

(^,M,^,o™"";'w^,«».,-,.,„,) Oviedo.wjw consecrated twenty- 
live years alter bantullano, 1 he 
plan of this church is a square traversed by a cross. The nave 
tertninated in an apse, but after the fall of the chcvet. the gaping 
apertures were simply closed up. After passing through the outer 
door, we enter a porch with a cylindric vault, surmounted by a 
tribune, and then the nave, the very lofty barrel-vault of which 
dominates the whole structure. The two arms of the cross, also 
with cylindric vaults, communicate with symmetrical spaces in the 
same bay as the porch, containing stairs ascending to the tribune. 
Far from resembling the basilicas, San Miguel (Figs. II, 112) 
shows the characteristic arrangement 
of the Syrian Preetorium of Phaena 
(Figs. 6, 66): the Sassanian palaces 
of variety a/3S, the church of Mahal- 
etch (Lycaonian group, sup. p. 32), 
and the civil or religious buildings 
derived from them. In all of these, 
the development of the plan is sub- 
ordinated to statical necessities, and 
the thrust of the vaults is resisted 
by means of the arms of the cross, 
which bear upon the points where 
they are exercised ; in all, again, 
the cross is indicated by a consider- 
able elevation of the roofs above it, 
which the roof of the central nave 
dominates in its turn. 

Finally. San Miguel, SantulUno, 

and other Asturian churches of the 
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same period have exter- 
nal buttresses (Fig. 107). 
The only pari of the ex- 
terior executed in free- 
stone, they project boldly 
from the walls, and are 
ornamented with deep 
flutes ; the care shown 
in their construction and 
decoration bears witness 
to the important part as- 
signed to them by the <■"■■ i ■ ^■— ^antui.land. kave, aisles, TKAssKn, 
architect. Now neither '^^r^rrfftBiffT.'^""™)^ 

Rome nor Byzantium 

made use of external buttresses ; nor wai it to the north of the 
Pyrenees that they first made their appearance, for we find no trace 
of their use here for over two centuries more. Their like must be 
sought in the Persian palaces of Firuz-Abad. Tag-e Kesra, El 
Okhaidhcr, in the churches of Lycaonia (sup. pp. 9, 16, 33, 56 ; 
Figs. 2, 19, 34), and nearer to Oviedo, in the mosque of Cordova 
(inf. p. 84). 

The Iranian style makes itself felt again at San Miguel de Lino, 
in the abacus-capitals 
surmounting the small 
columns of the tribune 
(Fig. 113), in the cor- 
bels of the great col- 
umns which receive 
the vaulting arches of 
the transept, in the 
ornamentation of the 
pilasters (Fig. 1 14) in an 
exquisite ajirnez (Fig. 
1 1 6) and in the geo- 
metrical traceries of its 
pierced slabs. Roman 
traditions survive with 
no less insistence. Thus, 
on the panels of the 
outer door we find, en- 
circled in a garland of 
foliage, scenes borrowed 
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from consular diptycKs (Fig. 1 1 5). 

The teated figurea on the curioiu 

batea of the columnt also look like 

persons ctad in the toga (Fig. 114). 
Santa Cristina de Lena (Fig«. 12, 

1 18, 120) situated on the road from 

Leon to Oviedo, has features in 

common with San Miguel de Lino 

which appear in the plan, in the 

decoration, and in the mode of con- 
struction. The entire church is 

covered with a lofty semicircular 

vault (the upper part has been re- 
stored, hut the springers and part of 

the reins are original), and has a 

tribune to which a staircase in the 

nave gives access. The arms of the no. 113.— san hioi'bl db limo. 

transept divide it into two equal parts, tbjbune. 

and, with the nave they reinforce, (,A»iht''t J'hoi.) 

form a cross similar to that of Sarvis- 

tan (Fig. 3, Hall A). Santa Cristina has further a raised chancel 

and a sort of iconostasis (Fig. 120), resembling the partition of the 

maksura in the mosques of Maghreh and Andalusia. 

Although the arrangement of 
the plan, the internal and external 
appearance, and the screen of the 
sanctuary place Santa Cristina in 
the category of the Oriental churches 
of Type a {sup. pp. 6, 33 ; 
Figs. 3, 71, 73), it has certain 
characteristics of the Latin basilica. 
If we compare it with San Clemente 
at Rome — restored in the ninth 
century, but all the delaila seem to 
conform to the Early Christian 
tradition — we shall note that in 
each the chancel is raised a few 
steps above the nave, and that a 
few other steps rise again from 
the chancel to the apse. At San 
Clemente the ciborium and the altar 
are protected by a balustrade. Santa 
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Crittina in its turn has an iconostasis with three arches, and 

beneath the central arch three solid slabs, very highly ornamented, 

against which the altar was set (Figi. 120, 121). For whom were 

the tribunes of San Migud and Santa Cristina destined ? It cannot 
[crs, for they had to be near the officiating priests. 
probably reserved for women who, at this period 
and long afterwards in Spain, were always 
closely veiled when they appeared in public, 
lilce the Musulman women. About one metre 
above the ends of iKe balustrade, there are two 
holes into which the extremities of a beam 
formerly fitted. As the shallowness of the 
orifices precludes the hypothesis of a tie-beam 
used to reinforce the lateral walls, it may be 
supposed that the beam served to fix a wooden 
grating analogous to the musharabieht, behind 
which the women could unveil and follow the 
service unseen. 

The decoration of Santa Cristina will be 
considered separately. Here I shall only de- 
scribe the loop'holes of the sanctuary, on 
account of their strongly-marked Oriental cha- 
racter (Fig. 119), 
They are cut in 
a single slab, in 
the form of an 

"B'"J'o~^1>ET"\'i!'lF elongated rect- 
FKiNcirAi. pnoH. angle, and are 

(AiithWs Phot.-) crowned by a 
tympanum decor- 
ated with chevrons. The embrasure 

terminates in a cusped section of a 

circle, on which are incised the flutes 

of a scallop shell In the Sassanian style 

(sup. p. 1 3). Santo Cristo de la Luz 

(('n/ p. 33), has these same loop-holes, 

and on the other hand, the same shell 

and cusped arch have been pointed out 

in the Sassanian palaces, and in Asia, 

Africa, and Spain, in the most ancient 

Musulman buildings (Figs. 23. 32.66. 

85), 
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each of the partition walls, 
by three steps, and that on tht 
Finally, opposite the porch, there wa 
1 the south, whence the eye took 



high mountains which 
windows. Each of the 
end rooms had, however, 
five, in addition to an 
ajimez in the gable. At 
Santa Cristina de Lena, 
the Asturian buttresses 
noticed in preceding 
buildings {p. 59). corres- 
pond to the columns of 
the interior, and to the 



Santa Maria de Naranco is 
situated barely 100 metres from 
San Miguel de Lino (Figs. 122- 
125). On plan it is a rectangle 
about twenty metres long by six 
wide, and consists of a ground 
floor and an upper storey. Three 
flights of steps leading up to a 
porch occupy the middle of the 
north fagade. The central flight, 
which masks one of the three 
doors of the ground floor, was 
a later addition. The upper 
storey is a gallery with a barrel- 
vault cf eleven bays. Seven are 
included in a central hall, and 
four in two rooms, one at each 
end. Three doorways with 
semi-circular heads, flanked by 
coupled spiral columns, open in 
The room on the east is approached 
(Fig. 125). by a single step. 
mce a kind of covered terrace 
Oviedo, the valley, and the 



it. The central hall had : 



arcs- double 
vault. H 


auK of the 
re, the same 


connection is to be ob- 
served. In addition, the 
skeleton formed by the 
buttresses, the columns, 
the formerets, and arcs 
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doubieaux. 



well coniidered. re- 
sisting masses are so correctly opposed 
to destructive forces, that it would be 
possible to throw down the partition 
walls between the formerels and the 
buttresses without destroying the equi- 
librium. The portions of the vault 
which connect the doubleaux them- 
selves constitute a filling. This building 
marks the abandonment of the inorganic 
concrete Roman vaults, and the intro- 
duction of those ribbed vaults of Persian 
origin {sup. pp. 1 3, 1 4, 27 ; Figs. 25, 
29, 54), which were not to prevail 
in the rest of Europe for two 
LEHA.''cu!VF"iviNnoK'i'\li"!i^ ceutUHes. Their adoption by Astu- 
{Auihsrs Dravwe.^ Han architects constitutes a fact of 

such great archaeological importance, 
and yet so generally ignored, that it seems necessary to insist 
upon it. 

The shields placed in the centre of the tympana, and the bands 
which connect the arcs- doubleaux with these shields (Fig. 123), the 
capitals in the form of truncated pjramids (c/. Fig. 33) and also'the 
lions, hunters, and watch-dogs which adorn them (Fig. 124) are 
decorative motives 



Santa Cristina de Lena and 
Santa Maria de Naranco. 
Several of them are akin to 
well known Iranian themes, or 
to Musulman motives derived 
from these. 

What was the original des- 
tination of Santa Maria ? It 
was neither, it would seem, a 
church like Santullano, San 
Miguel, or Santa Cristina, nor 
a reliquary - chapel like the 
Camara Santa. The presence, 
the plan, and the orientation of 
the terrace, the rich but artless 
decoration, all suggest the de- 
tached rooms of a country palace. 
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The nave was perhaps 
the reception hall, and 
the monarch may have 
occupied the small apart- 
ment on the west. As to 
that on the east, readily 
accessible from the nave, 
yet easily isolated by 
means of curtaini be- 
tween the columns, it 
was no doubt provided 
_ with an ahar, and served 

.„.-,„ ^^r.^imi ..r.^LCfA. AL.iflK M,,Ml^. ^ ^^ oratory, while the 

irhsi. Laciiii.) regular service was cele- 

brated at San Miguel. 

Three churches near Gijon— San Adrian. San Salvador de Val- 
dedios'and San Salvador de Priesca (ninth and tenth centuries), also 
belong to the Asturian group, 
but they must be classed with 
Santullano and numbered among 
the Oriental Latin basilicas. 

The old churches of Gistille 
are distinguished from the Astu- 
rian buildings by vaults on horse- 
shoe arches struck from a single 
centre.^ To avoid confusion, 
they will be classified as proto- 
Mudejar, a term applicable to 
them because of their very great 
affinity with contemporary Musulman structures, and because they 
precede by several centuries the Mudejar monuments, properly 
so-called (/n/. p. 1 23), In this connection, there is a fact which 
must be carefully defined. 

Certain arcbasologists think that horse-shoe arches were in use 
in Spain from antiquity, and that the Mueulmans borrowed them 
from the Visigoths, It is possible that the Romans after the 
Parthian wars, and the Visigoths, who had relations with the East, 
were acquainted with the design, and even used it in decoration ; 
but architects so seldom had recourse to It that there are no authentic 
examples in buildings constructed in Spain before the Musulman 
(we do not except the so-called Roman ajimez, at Toledo. 
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and also San Juan de Baiicw. 

The evidence from' the 

Etymologies of Isidoro of 

Seville (lib. xvii. cap. viii, 9). 

that ttiete arches were anterior 

to the Arab conquest cannot 

be accepted. The definition 

of Arcua is bated, indeed, on 

a kind of conceit, and cannot 

be interpreted ai horse-shoe 

arch. Besides, as the definition 

here is general {Arcus et for- 

nices, says the text), it would 

imply — if we give the word 

arcui the special meaning of 

horse-shoe arch — that all the 

Visigothic vaults and arches 

were contracted at the spring- "si-n's^i^n'oF T>A*^!EBse ^«cke^''' 

ing. This is not admissible. On {A>-i>-«r'^ Phsi.') 

the other hand, if we consider 

that the horse-shoe arch was used in the South of Persia as early 
as the fifth or fourth century before 
Christ (Fig. 62). that its progress is 
to be traced towards the East from 
Pars to the heart of Chinese Turkestan 
and towards the West as far as Spain, 
that from East to West it appears 
accompanied by architectural themes 
and decorative motives characteristic 
of Iranian art, we are led to place 
the centre of propagation in the region 
where these advances through time 
and >pace converge, and to assert 
that it was not used in Spain till the 
moment when it was brought there by 
the Musulmans. 

San Juan Bautista de Baiios (pro- 
vince of Palencia) is a famous church, 
because, relying on an inscription in- 
crusted over the triumphal arch. 
Spanish archieologists refer it to the 
year 661, and to the reign of Reces- 
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winlh (Figs. 126-131). There has 
certainly been a confusion here. The 
church to which the inscriptioii be- 
longed undoubtedly existed, but the 
actual building has nothing in com- 
mon with it but the substructure, the 
shafts of the columns, and their capi- 
tals. We have proof trf this in an 
ancient basement of irregular height 
—from 10 cm. to 1 m. 25— which 
is easJy distinguished, both internally 
and externally, by the dressing of the 
stones, 1^ its massive materials, and 
by the greater thickness of the walls, 
as compared with the more modern 
ones above it. This basement exists 
for nearly the entire length of the 
right side-aisle — the Fpistle side— 
(Figs. 129, 130); at the head of 
on that part of the left side-aisle which 
(Figs. 127, 131). Proof of an almost 
complete reconstruction of the 
building is to be found on the 
facade where two of the ashlars 
consist of fragments of sculpture 
from the earlier church (Fig. 126). 
What date must we assign to 
San Juan 7 We may assume that 
the church was rebuilt as soon as 
peace was established in the 
country, no doubt in the reign of 
Ordono I (850-866), or during 
the life of his successor, Alonso 1 1 1 
(866-910). This date is con- 
firmed by the horse-shoe design 
of the great arches, which in the 
Christian provinces seems to have 
preceded that of the horse-shoe 
arch struck from a single centre.^ 
Now this latter was in general 
use as far back as the beginning 
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of the tenth century, as we know 
from documenU duly dated, and 
from the following church among 
otheri. 

San Miguel de EUcalada is 
situated 30 kilometree south-east 
of Leon (Figs. 132—135). The 
church, which occupies the site of 
a Visigothic abbey destroyed at 
about the same period as San Juan 
de Baiios, was built by monks ex- 
pelled from Cordova at the end 
of the ninth century, and conse- 
crated in 913 by Genadio, Bishop 
of Astorga. The direct influence 
of Musulman architecture is per- 
ceptible in the presence of the p,,. —baHos. sak juan savh 
modillions with the cyma {inf. p. and aisle, (iosmi, side. 

84), and more especially in the iAutis>--jPi,„/.} 

systematic use of the horse-shoe 

arch struck from a single centre characteristic ol the close o( the Odi- 
phate, substituted for the horse-shoe of preceding buildings, not only 
in the form of the arches, but in the 
plan of the apsidal chapels (Fig. 
1 32). These arrangements are all 
found in the Mosque of Cordova, 
and were doubtless borrowed from 
it (Fig. 80). But, in a more gene- 
ral manner, the prototype of the 
building is to be found in the East. 
Several churches of Lycaonia, 
among others that of Sivri Hiasar 
(Figs. 71, 72), and more markedly 
still, the subterranean church of 
Tokale at Gueureme (Fig. 70) 
show the same horse-shoe arches, 
the same chancel separated from 
the nave by the same iconostasis 
with three apertures, the same apses 
forming a horse-shoe on plan. 
1 shall descril>e the transition 
phases at the end of this chapter. 
67 
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After their expulsion 
from Cordova, certain 
monks no doubt took re- 
fuge at Santa Maria de 
Lebena and San Cebrian 
de Mazote, where they 
built churchea in the style 
of San Miguel. Others 
founded Santiago de Pe- 
nalba (Aiturias), which 
waa coniecrated under 
I^miro II (930-950), 

Two proto ' Mudejar 
buildings of the province of 
Soiia claim our attention. 
: The Brst, Santa Maria de Melque (from the Arab Mele^ or 
Mulfi — king or kingdom), is a little church:of Type a, the cruciform 
plan of which is combined with a hemicyclic apse crowned by a 
semi-cupola. It it further characterised by a domical groined vault 
over the crossing, horse-shoe arches struck from a single centre, and 
abacus-capitals. But that any idea of a copy is inadmissible, we 
might wonder by what road this plan reached the authors of the 
Green Mosque of Broussa (1424 
A.D.) and the Blue Mosque of 
Tauris. There was no imitation, but 
neither was the resemblance due to 
chance. The three masters drew 
similar conclusions (Fig. 10) from 
common premises (Figs. 3, 6, 11,1 5). 
Of all the proio-Mudejar build- 
ings, none is more unusual than the 
Ermita de San Baudelio (Figs. 136- 
138). This little building, interesting 
not only in its architecture, but also 
in its paintings, which will be des- 
cribed in Chap. IV, consuls of a 
rectangular nave followed by a square 
apse. The apse is covered with a 
barrel vault. Round the nave is set a 
torus, cut by the vertical walls. It 
is ribbed, and composed <^ eight 
half sectors confront«l at the summit, 
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(he reclilinear and hori- 
zontal bases of which rest, 
four upon the walli of the 
nave, the olher four upon 
squinch arches in the aii' 
gles. The ribs are horse- 
shoe arches, which spring- 
ing from the top of the 
octagon formed by the 
bases of the sectors, con- 
verge to a central column 
on which they are re- 

Ceived. (Fig. 137.) .... ,3..^B,^os. sx. ,...n. uom.el .... 

Strange as it may seem, (Amtorj r/ioi.) 

this vault is the extreme 

instance of the Irano-Syrian motive o^, from which the square 
building with a central sanctuary and concentric ambulatory is 
derived. Draw the supports of the inner ring together sufficiently 
to concentrate tbem on a single pier, and you pass from any one of 
them to the Ermita de San Baudelio. An examination of the 
moderately contracted arches shows that the Ermita dates from the 
end of ihe nmth century, and consequently from a period when the 
country was subject to the Musulmans. Was it originally a little 
mosque of the Persian type (Fig. 10), or the one Mozarabian 
church known to us (inf. p. 1 23) > There is something to be said 
lor both hypotheses. 1 myself favour the 
second, for at San Baudelio we find 
the arrangement characteristic of Santa 
Maria de Lena, including the tribune, 
and the steps which connect the nave 
with the chancel, and the chancel with 
the apse. 

Immediately after the liberation of 
the country, numerous workshops were 
opened soulh of the Pyrenees, between 
Jaca and Barcelona, either to transfoim 
mosques into churches — Cathedral of 
Gerona — or to restore ancient religious 
buildings. It was thus that San Miguel, 
San Pedro and Santa Maria de Tarrasa 
were rebuilt. These three churches, the 
legitimate heirs of the ancient Visigothic 
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baailica of Egara. stand ui an enclo- 
sure (ormerly fortified, placed out- 
side the new city. All three have 
an apse on a horse-shoe plan, the 
apse characteristic of certain pre- 
Ulamite churches of Lycaonia (sup. 
p. 32, 67). and the best preserved 
of these, San Miguel, reproduces 
the essential Features of the Irano- 
Syrian varieties a^K "fi'^. On plan 
(Fig. 13.c/.I^igs.6. 7)SanMiguel 
is a square with rounded anf^les 10 
metres 80 cm. each way. traversed 
by a cross 4 metres wide, and a 
horse-shoe apse. The arms c^ the 
cross are roofed with groined domical 
vaults with curvilinear triangles at 
LAVEBAL poHCH. thc comeTs, and the apse is covered 

(.AuihsrS Finn with deformed spherical cupolas, 

while a cupola upon squinch arches 
dominates the crossing and the building as a whole (Figs, 139, 140). 
The cupola itself rests on the tympana of eight semi-circular arches 
very much surmounted, and through their intermediary, on eight 
columns, four massive ones at the angles, four less heavy in the 
middle of the sides. Finally, the space between the bases of the 
columns is occupied by a piscina (Fig. 139) identical with that in 
the Baptistery of Ginstantine (a.D. 350 to 400. Jerusalem, excava- 
tions of 1910). It was 
designed for baptism by 
immersion, which was 
practised in Catalonia to 
the middle of the eleventh 
century. Under the 
church is a small crypt. 

San Pedro is only a 
stone's throw from San 
Miguel (Fig. 141). It 
has been restored several 
times. Only the chevet 
and the first bay of the 
nave fjelong lo the original 
building. The chevet is 
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a trilobate Korte-shoe on 
plan. The trapeze on 
which it is traced is 
covered by a semi-cupola 
on squinch arches, very 
shghlly indicated (c/. Fig. 
139). In the apse is a 
fragment of mosaic pave- 
ment in the Roman style. 
The original and gene- 
ral arrangements of San 
Pedro recall those of 
the Syrian church of 
Qennauat. The semi- 
cupola closely resembles 
the semi - cupolas on 
squ inches o( Sarvistan. 
As to the bay of the 
nave, it is identical with 

those of Tag-e Ivan, Kasr KharaneK and Koseir Amra (Figs. 25, 

29, 68), with this peculiarity, that half-barrel vaults, perhaps a 

later addition, cover the aide a' 

arcs-douhleaux. This system 

of abutment, which origi- 
nated at Sarvistan (Fig. 23) 

is perfectly worked out in 

the Coptic churches of the 

seventh century. 

Santa Maria was almost 

completely rebuilt between 

the years 1100 and 1112. 

The apse appears (o be 

older than the rest of the 

building, or at least, it was 

restored on the ancient 

horse-shoe plan. 

The exceptional, though 

long neglected, interest of 

the churches of Tarrasa lies 

in the obviously Asiatic 

character of their' original 

plans, and also in the 



ind neutralise the thrust of the 
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arrangement o[ the vaults, the piert 
and Persian cupolas on squinch 
arches, the earliest to be found in 
Spain, but the definitive study of 
these forms and the important con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom, 
must be reserved for the end of this 
chapter. 

San Danial of Cerona is a 
hermitage situated on the Galli- 
gans, beyond the gate of San 
Pedro. The site and a chapel 
which stood upon it were bought 
for 100 ounces of gold by Count 
Ramon Borrell (992-1018) in 
order to build the present church, 
which was finished by hii widow, 
the Countess Ermesendis. This in- 
formation is important, for it fixes 
the date of a cruciform building 
hich the cupola upon squinch arches 
The bell-tower also dates from the 
It is square, pierced with 



m excellent preservation u; 
takes its definitive form, 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

ajimeces, and crowned with Saracenic stepped battlements. San 
Pedro de lag Puellas at Barcelona, San Pedro de Galligans at 
Gerona (Fig. 142). San Juan and San Pablo at San Juan de las 
Abadeeas, Santa Maria 
de RipoU, Saint Martin 
du Canigou {Fig. 107), 
the church of Elne (Fig. 
165) and the Roman- 
esque churches of Cata- 
lonia and Castille in 
general, like the mosques 
from Tunis to Toledo, 
all have this minaret- 
belfry, a very ancient 
example of which is 
found in the Great 
Mosque of Damascus 
(Fig. 77). 

San Nicolas of Gerona 
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is a little disused chapel, situated 
like San Danial on the Galligans, 
but inside the ramparts (Figs. 14, 
144). It is a perfect realisalion 
ol the chapel on a treloil plan 
(variety a. Fig 4). San Nicolas 
is as skilfully built in every respect 
as San PaUo del Campo of Bar- 
celona (Figs. 145, 146) restored 
upon its ancient foundations in 
1117. It dales from about the 
same time. If we compare San 
Nicolas (first quarter of twelfth 
century) with San Danial (first 
quarter of eleventh century) and 
San Danial to San Miguel and 
the chevet of San Pedro of 
Tarrasa. we recognise that be- 
tween the design of Tarrasa and 
San Danial there is a far greater 
divergence than between San Danial and San Nicolas, and conse- 
quently also that San Miguel and the apse of San Pedro are very 
much earlier than the eleventh century. The existence of a 
baptismal piscina at San Miguel, and the (act that at San Miguelas 
at San Juan de Bancs, the architects' barbarously introduced shafts, 
bases, and capitals bor- 
rowed from the Visi- 
gothic buildings destroyed 
by the Musulmans con- 
firm this chronological 
attribution to some ex- 
tent. We know too that 
the systematic use of 
apses on the horse- shoe 
plan characteristic of the 
three churches of Tarrasa 
only occurs in the proto- 
Mudejar churches, be- 
tween the years 650 and 
1000 (sup. pp. 67, 70). 
Finally, there are very 
definite documents which 
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attest the exigence of the Visigothic 
batiljca of Egara during the sixth and 
Kventh centuries, its replacement by 
new churches which were used for 
worship towards the year 950, and the 
consecration o( the restored church of 
Santa Maria in 1 1 1 2. 

From these diverse but concordant 
source*, it is evident that the recon- 
struction of the churches of Tarrasa, 
which was of course posterior to the 
expedition sent by Louis the Debon- 
naire against the Musulmans of Cata* 
Ionia at the beginning of the ninth 
Kit. iji.-sAN PEDKo. TRANsvERSK ceutury, must havc taken place at the 
LONu'iTUDiNAL'secTioN a'-u HALf oJ of this ccntury. Wc may presume 
I'LAN OF CHEVET Asu OF FiBST BAY. (hat It WBs begUH by Vjlfrido el Bello»o 
(864-898) as soon as he had termi- 
nated the work of deliverance undertaken by the king of France, 
and formed the territory of Barcelona into an independent county. 

San Pablo del ampo at Barcelona (Figs. 145. 146) to which I 
have just alluded, would have been built in 914, if we could trust 
the inscription near the cloister. As 
a fact, the church, owing to its posi- 
tion outside the walls, was, no doubt, 
destroyed during a Musulman raid, 
and restored on the ancient founda- 
tions in 1117. The facade is crowned 
with a sort of pediment, Roman in 
inspiration, which in its turn is sur- 
mounted by an embattled turret, and 
a covered brattice, designed to defend 
the door. Its military equipment also 
comprises an octagonal belfry, built 
on top of the dome, and loop-holes 
pierced in the apsidal walls. The 
coping of the pediment and a sort of 
broken cornice are supported by a 
course of blind machicolations. The 
cloister is contemporary with the new 
church (Fig. 146), the arches Instead 
of being semi-circles of normal voussoirs 
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are polylobe— three and five lobn — 
and are formed of horizontal courses. 
The Oriental origin of thii form and 
of this mode of construction has been 
pointed out above (Figs. 8, 36). 

In addition to the buildings 1 
have enumerated, we find in Cata- 
lonia, on the southern slopes of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, poor village 
churches such as those of Pedret, 
Sant Feliu at Boada, Sant Feliu at 
Guixols, which seem to date from 
the end of the eleventh century. 
Several, of the type of Santullano 
(sup. p. 36), are remarkable as 
having horse-shoe arches struck from 

a single centre, and apses on a plan ^^^ ^ —elne (pms fyattn 
of the same form. In this they are HiNAHETUf.LfHv. 

also akin to San Miguel de Escalada (/'*ff(. ii^«*< Br^^en.) 

{lup. p. 67). Others, also built on 

the plan of Santullano, are represented by Sant Climent and Santa 
Maria de Tahull, consecrated by Bishop Ramondus on the lOtb 
and I llh December of the year 1 123. They are interesting chiefly 
on account of their admirable paint- 
ings (Figs. 236-239), and also the 
abacus- capitals of the internal 
columns, the markedly Oriental 
minaret-belfry, and the timber roofs 
of the aisles, composed of closely 
set ribs, the king-post resting on 
the tie-beam. These are of the 
very ancient form introduced into 
Spain by the Musulman carpenters 
(tn/.p. 1 53). and abandoned by the 
Romans before the time of Viiru- 
vius. The general use of such con- 
structive motives bears witness to 
the far-reaching influence and long 
duration of the Oriental tradition. 

Certain other Catalan churches, 
although they belong to the Roman- 
esque period, are too closely con- 
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nected with the proto-M udejar groupi 

to be detached from them. Among 

these is the Cotegiala o( San Juan 

de las Abadesas (Catalonia) founded 

by Vilfredo el Belloso, about the 

period when he was restoring the 

churches of Tarrasa, and consecrated 

in 1150 (Figs. 147-148). It might 

be taken a« the prototype of the 

western churches with ambulatories 

and apsidal chapels, were it not evi- 

dent that its architect had not planned 

it with this arrangement in his mind, 

or be would have made the passages 

round the pillars of the choir less 

narrow. He must have taken as his 

model a building like San Pedro de hic^. ms.-uakcei.una. ooobhav 

Tarrasa. But when the walls had '•^' ^"'^ '""■"■ 

been raised, and the covering in of {.Authors i'hoi.\ 

the chancel began, he did not venture 

to construct a semi-cupola of an unusual bearing (16 metres 50 cm. 

against 4 metres 50 cm. at Tarrasa), but substituted barrel vaults 

which he supported upon (our piers, constructed in the prolongation 

of the nave, deliberately strangling the ambulatory thus created and 

masking the entrance to the apsidal chapels. In its present state, 

the sanctuary is comprised between these four piers and two pilasters 
connected laterally by 
arches, on the tympana 
of which rests a semi- 
circular vault and also the 
segmental vaults ol the 
ambulatory. The nave, 
which is prolonged to 
the chevet, dominates 
the chancel by as 
much as this is raised 
above the arms of the 
transept. Finally, two 
enormous masses of ma- 
sonry, interposed be- 
tween the transept and 
the chevet, ensure the 
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solidity of this part of tlie 
building. 

Like the majority of the mon- 
asteries built in districts where 
the monks lived in fear of armed 
attack, the Colegiafa was pro- 
tected by a fortified enclosure. 
We may still see the frag- 
ments of the curtain which 
prcJonged the exterior wall of 
the transept — Epistle side— and 

cHiivyTOF^TiiK'ciiVHCH, F>A*KaKSof ""^ °^ the Banking towers (Fig. 

ctBTAiN-, AND TcmEs OF THE FoiiT.n 1 4/) . [|,g chevet pefformed the 

iDrawin£ and Menstiretneitts by the n 1 ^ f /r*' 

AKthsr.) ban Pedro at Cjerona trig. 

142), has certain analogies with 
the Colegiala of San Juan. The church, situated on the Galligans, 
existed in the tenth century. When Ramon Berenger IV, Count 
of Barcelona ( M 1 3- 1 1 3 1 ), buJt that part of the enceinte of Gerona 
which descends from the summit crowned by the Cathedral to the 
valley of the Galligans, his engineers directed the rampart towards 
San Pedro, and brought it up against the apse, which they trans- 
formed mto a defensive tower. Shortly afterwards, the church 
was given by the Count to the Benedictine Monastery ol Santa 
Maria de la Crassa, included in the diocese of Carcassonne. The 
Abbot, who was the Bishop's brother, demolished part of the 

ancient buildings, and re- 

placed them by a wide 
nave Banked by side-aisles 
with half-barrel vaults, 
rebuilt the Gospel side of 
the transept, and restored 
the rest. A small cloisier 
(Fig. 149), dating from 
about the same period as 
this restoration, adjoins 
the church. It is 
crowned by machicola- 
tions. This decoration, 
borrowed from the mili- 
tary architecture of the 
East, remained a classic 
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ftMrm throughout the Ro- 
manesque period. 

The oldest parts of 
Santa Maria at Ripoll, 
situated to the south oF 
San Juan de las Aba- 
desas, date from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 
The present church was 
built at the end oE the 
nineteenth century by 
Dias Rogent, the archi- 
tect of the University of 
Barcelona. The sole 
vestiges o[ tbe richness of the ancient abbey are the porch (Fig. 
150), and the two-storeyed cloister (Figs. 151-152). The 
latter is Romanesque in style, but it is possible that it was not 
finished till the thirteenth century. The beautiful cloister of the 
church of Elne (Pyrenees-Orientales), seems to have had a similar 
history. These survivals are frequent in Spain. 

Catalonia. French and Spanish, possesses three other large 
religious buildings, St. Martin du Canigou (Figs. 92. 154), the 
church of Arles-sur-Tech. and San Pedro el Viejo at Hueaca, of the 
family of Santa Maria at Ripoll. Saint 
Martin is said to have been founded 
in 1001. Be this as it may. the Bull 
of canonical institution was sent in 
101 1 under the pontificate of Sergius 
IV. The cHurcH consists of three 
aisles, an apse, two apsidal chapels 
forming hcmicyctes, and an enormous 
battlemented bell-lower in the Musul- 
man style. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by arches on columns. 
The shafts seem to have been bor- 
rowed from a Roman building. The 
capitals cut into the shape of rect- 
angular truncated pyramids are akin 
to those in San Miguel at Lino 
{sup. p. 59) and in the ajimeces of 
the. minaret belfries of tbe district. ''"^' ''°'~''"",'',!kciI.""'^" '" ^"^' 
Their faces are covered with archaic Mn?*«j /■/,»/,) 
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incited ornament, recalling that d 
the Asturian churches. Round the 
bell-tower, as at the top of the outer 
walls of the apse, is a course of 
machicolations. On the tympanum 
of the porch of San Pedro el Viejo 
at Huesca there is an ornament, the 
chrisma, which seems very ancient 
both in Spain and France. We 
cannot, however, argue from its 
presence that the church must have 
been built before the taking of 
Huesca in 1094, for it may have 
come from another part of the pro- 
vince. In its general arrangement, 
as in its details, San Pedro el Viejo, 
Huesca, belongs to the second half of 
the twelfth cenlury. cloister op the ahdev church. 

Proto- Romanesque sculpture is (.^kMw'i p^Bt.) 

known by the little bas-reliefs in 
San Miguel of Lino, Santa Maria of Naranco, Santa Cristina of 



, San Pedro of Nav 




Saint Martin du Canigou {Figs. 
114. 115, 121, 123. 124. 154). 
and by tombstones (Fig. 136). 
Certain subjects (Figs. 114, 115) 
seem to have been borrowed from 
pagan or Christian diptychs ; 
others (Figs. 123, 124. 156) from 
Oriental ivories, the style and 
technique of which they have 
adopted (.■n/-p-94).. 

The first manifestations of paint- 
ing are so uncertain in date that 
ihey cannot be Bttingly included in 
ihis chapler. But this is not the 
case of the miniatures in the manu- 
scripts called VIsigothic on ac- 
count of the characters in which 
they are written. They are exe- 
cuted on vellum. 

The Comes Manuscript (Nat. 
Lib. of Madrid, a.d. 744-756), 
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the MIsmI of San Millan 
de la Cogulla (Acad, of 
History, Madrid, ninth 
century), iKc great Bible 
of San liidoro of Leon 
{c. 960), are among the 
earliest. The drawing i» 
no less barbaric than the 
illumination. 

The next in order is 
the Commentary of Saint 
Kill. i5].-Ei,Mi pvH^^F,l■■s-cll<IE^T*LHs.) Bctttus of Liebans on the 

(Ma^7IwrZ/*./^.) Apocalypse. The most 

ancient text is at Gerona 
(975). It is signed by the scribe : Senior presbiler scripcil and by 
the painter, a woman : Ende fiintrix ef Dei adjulrix. The" copy 
known as that of San Millan de la Cogulla in the Academy of History 
at Madrid dates from the end of the tenth century. That of the 
National Library (Figs. 157-159) is signed hy the copyist: 
Facundui scripsit, and dated : " 1085 of the era of Spain" 
(a.D. 1057). The backgrounds of the miniatures are horizontal 
bands of different colours, purple, blue, green, yellow, grey. The 
best copy of the Commentary of 
Beatus y. Figs. 158 and 163), be- 
longs to the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris {Lat. 8878). It has numerous 
compositions firmly and IxJdIy drawn 
(Figs. 160-164). These four manu- 
scripts arc in the prolo-Mudejar 
style. The horse-shoe arch and 
polychrome facings of pottery in 
the Persian style appear in the 
representation of buildings (Figs. 
156, 159); the horsemen ride on 
Arab saddles ; the crescent figures 
on the harness ; the sacramental 
formula of Islam and curates ^ in 
beautiful Carmatic or Culic charac- 
ters are combined with ornaments of 
Western style and Latin inscriptions 
(Fig. 161). 
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With these com- 
mentaries we may 
class the Codice 
Vigll.nus (976) 
and the Codice 
Emilianus (980) o[ 
the Escorial Li- 
brary. The first 
contains numerous 
portraits, notably 
those oi the scribe 

Vigila and his col- pm. i;5.-CHBl«iA. SAN PHOBO BI. VIEJO, HUESCA. 

laborators Sana- lAvihKr-iPhm.-^ 

ceno y el ollro 

Garcia, and a view of the walls and the two churches of Toledo, 
faced with polychrome faience (c/. Fig. 1 59). The miniatures of 
the second are not finiehed. The drawing is 
still very naive; the great eyes seem to eat up 
the faces; the extremities are abnormal in their 
proportions. We shall find some of the charac- 
teristics of these works in those of the Catalan 
primitives (Figs. 231-239). 

Goldsmith's work and church furniture are 
represented by objects of real artistic value. 
They are nearly all in the treasury of the 
Camara Santa at Oviedo. 

The Cross of the Angels (Cruz de los 

Angeles, Fig. 167), and the Cross of Victory 

(Cruz de la Victoria, Fig. 166), with the dight 

expansion towards the ends of their arms, recall 

the cross of the treasure of Cuarrazar. The 

Cross of the Angels was, it is said, given to the 

Cathedral by Alonso 11 {792-«42). It is filigree 

work of exquisite delicacy, amidst which uncut 

""sakiIn stvle.*"* rubies and engraved gems are set, 

{/if. p. 94.) (CaniBTa The Cross of Victory is of wood. Alonso 

<PM"'7/Juy '" (86679IO), had it covered with chased gold 

* Mend.') and precious stones. 

The reliquary of Saint Eulalia (Area de 

Santa Eulalia), is interesting more especially because of the Cufic 

inscription on the lid. If we may trust to the general style, to the 

allusions made in this inscription, and to the protocol of the 
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king, it must date from the 
reign o( Alon.o VI (1073- 

no8). 

The coffer of the Holy 
Relics (Area de las Santas 
Reliquias), is composed of 
heterogeneous elements. It 
appears that the Apostles 
engraved on the lid wear 
vestments described by Saint 
[sidoro, and that the Latin 
inscription is also of the sixth 
or seventh century. On the 
other hand, the Saviour, the 
attendant Angels, the Cufic 
inscription which enframes 
them, as well as the mount- 
ing of the reliquary, were 
executed in the reign of 
Alonso VI, at the same time 



i the reliquary of Saint Eulalia 



Musulman Arts. — The most ancient fragments of Spanish 
Musulman art come from Merida 
(Fig. 168-170). As the Visigothic 
town was sacked by Musa in 713. 
and the Arab town was destroyed 
and pillaged by the Christians in 
853, these fragments go back to the 
middle of the eighth century. The 
use of the naihki in the inscriptions 
confirms this. Among the fragments 
are pilasters with their capitals, their 
faces covered with decorative sculp- 
tures, ajimeces with their stone open 
w<H'k, grooved shells, capitals like 
those at Tag-e Bostan with decora- 
tions like those on the Ewer of Saint 
Maurice (Fig. 47)and Persian ogival 
interlacements, the design of which 
first appeared at Okhaidher. In 
addition to the fragments in the 
Museum, there are two very fine 
specimens from a ruined building 
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which Have been u«ed to repair the 
underground gtaircase leading to a 
deep weQ (Figs. 169, 170). Cer- 
tain motives of a western character 
wwe borrowed from Visigothic or 
Hellenistic architecture ; the others 
are derived h-om the pre-lslamite 
arts of the East. 

The mosque of Cordova, half a 
century later than the buildings of 
Merida, was begun by Abd er 
Rahman in 785 (Figs. 56,80. 171). 
But three years later the works were 
arrested by the death of the king. 
Continued in 793 by Hisham I, son 
and successor of Abd er Rahman, 
they were completed in 796. In 
this state, the mosque comprised 
the nave of the mihrab and ten 
narrower aisles, divided into twelve 
bays by rows of columns. 

Abd er Rahi 



{Piti. 



(833-848) added seven more bays on the 
south to the eleven existing aisles, a second 
mihrab, and a makiura with a dome which 
still exists. 

A century later, Hakem II el Mostansir 
Billah (987—990). 6nding the mosque 
inadequate, again increased its depth by 
the addition of fourteen bays, and built 
the present mihrab and makiwa (961- 
%7). Finally, in the reign of Hisbam II. 
his famous hadjib (Vizier) El Mansur, 
enlarged the mosque lowards the east and 
caused eight new aisles to ris: above all 
the rest of the building (987). 

Double arches, one above the other, 
sustain a horizontal celling with painted 
and gilded beams. From the point where 
their horizontal courses cease, the voussoirs 
are alternately while and pink. The 
columns, of porphyry, jasper and precious 
marble, come from Roman and Visigothic 
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monuments, at Nimes, Narbonne, 
and even Carthage, where the 
ancient buildings were laid under 
contribution. 

The most sumptuous parts of 
the mosque are the enclosed 
makiura and the projecting mih- 
rab which follows it. Adorned 
with rare marbles, decorated with 
Byzantine mosaici surrounded by 
a net- work of cusped arches 
interlaced and superposed, they 
carry out a canonical arrange- 
ment of the eastern churches 
(suo. pp. 32-35, 37. 38 ; Fig. 
70). The central bay of the 
I— -ALL.H SRUL EST i>iFr mak^uTo is surmouHted by a 

HE.viL's. cupola on squinch arches, akin to 

(iiibi. Nai. or Paris,) that of the Armenian church of 

(''*"'■''*"""> Akhpat{Fig.75). Us ribs, which 

form a spherical star o( eight 

points and carry the thrust to the corners of the interior, contain, 

between these points, eight aper- 

tures, in which pierced slabs are set. 

The mihrab, on its part, the plan 

of which, a horse-shoe arch, has 

the same Oriental attachments as 

that of the proto-AfuJej'ar apses 

{iup. pp. b7, 70), is covered by a 

grooved shell, carved in a slab of 

marble (see p. 13). The external 

buttresses and the modiilions with 

the cyma are also noteworthy. 
The splendour of the mosque of 

Cordova and of the palaces built by 

the Ommiades both in their capital 

and at Medinet ez Zahra caused 

them to be regarded as models 

which were copied down to the 

time when their renown waned 

before that of the Andalusian 

palaces, 
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The Aljaferia of Saragoasa 
(Figs. 172, 173) was constructed 
in the last years of tKe Musulman 
occupation (between 1039 and 
1081). Here fancy has been 
allowed even freer play than in 
the mak^ura of the Mosque of 
Cordova. The cusped arches 
intertwine and undulate like rib- 
bons ; the projecting members of 
the architecture are rich with deli- 
cate ornament. 

Toledo, the capital of the Visi- 
goths, was also favoured by the 
Musulman chiefs. Various frag- 
Kii;. i63.-i^osi'EL Of sAisT LUKE. mcnts of arcHitecture, and two 
(iiibi Nat^of Patii) ancient mosques, Santo Cristo de 

(/>*«(. I'laihtiu.') '■ Luz and Las Tomerias, have 

survived from the period when the 

city recognised the authority of the Emirs of Cordova. 

The plan of Santo Cristo de la Luz (variety a^S) ig a square 

traversed by a cross (Fig. 1 74). Over the intersection of nave and 

transept there is a ribbed cupola 

in the style of Cordova. The 

columns, a rough assemblage of 

heterogeneous shafts and capitals, 

recall those of SantuUano. TKe 

cusped windows, strengthened by 

a tas-de'charge, resemble the 

loop-holes of Santa Crtstina de 

Lena (Fig. 1 19), and are identical 

with the windows in the mosque 

of Samarra (Fig. 84). In spite 

of the many modifications the 

Santo Cristo has undergone (the 

last restoration took place about 

1830), the character of the an- 
cient parts shows that the mosque 

must have been built in the middle 

of the tenth century. 

A building at Palma (in ihe 

island of Majorca), the Casa Font 
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the 



I.Phol. Latoil 



y Roig (Figs. 8, 175). known i 

Moorish Bath), and no less 

cious than the Santo Cristo, also 

belongs to the period of the 

Caliphate. The vaults — cupolas 

on squinches, barrel vaults, and 

groineiJ vaults — rest by the inter- 
mediary of horse-shoe arches upon 

twelve columns, which are arranged 

to accord with the angles and the 

sides of a central square. In the 

general arrangement we recognise a 

new variety of the theme "P of the 

palace of Sarvistan (Fig. 3. Hall B), 
The Minor Arts, — Among the 

Mesopotamian and Persian artists 

summoned to Spain by the Caliphs 

of Cordova were ivory-carvers of incomparable skill. The most 

ancient specimens of their work bear the name of Abd-er- 

Rahman III (912-951 ad). They are two jewel caskets made 

(or a daughter of the monarch (Museum, Burgos) and for Saidel 

Allah, one of his wives (Fig. 1 7S). The beautiful floral decoration 
of the latter, and more especially 
the palm-leavea with interlaced 
stems resembling the confronted 
wings of the /eruer, are in the 
Sassanian style (sup. p. 21). 

Artof thelimeof EIHakemll 
El Mostansir Billah (%l-976, 
A.D.) whose reign was contem- 
porary with the construction of the 
mihrab at Cordova, is represented 
by a great many examples. The 
great casket of the Cathedral of 
Pampeluna is justly regarded as 
the most precious (Fig. 1 76). 
Cusped medallions (cf. Fig. 35) 
contain hunting, battle, and domes- 
tic scenes, in which the influence 
of Sassanian art persists, though in 
a modified form. A fine Cufic 
inscription at the base of the lid 
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telU us that the casket was executed 
for Abd-el-Melek-ben-el-Mansur in 
395 (a.d. 1005). The athedral 
of Braga (Portugal) owns another 
ivory casket inscribed with the same 
name. 

After the ivories of the reign 
of Hisham 11, the next in order 
are two cajfers ordered from an 
artist of Cucnca, Abd-er- Rahman 
ben-Zayan, who enjoyed a long 
celebrity. The earlier of the two 
(1026 A.D.) is in the Museum at 
Burgos; the second (1050 A.D.), 
"'" "(Caihcdiai" of Ovieda) ^^ picrccd ivory on a background 

(Pkst. Lbcosu.) of gilded leather (Fig. 177), rivals 

the Pampeluna coffer in size. The 

horn, said to have belonged lo Gaston of Beam, and a casket 

(Fig. 181), dating from the period of the decadence of the province 

of Tarifa (end of the eleventh century), must also be mentioned, the 

latter in virtue o! the beautiful use made of ivory in the marquetry. 

In addition to pieces for the Musulman princes, the ivory- 
carvers made reliquaries and processional crosses for the Christians. 

Among them are the Shrine of San Millan (Figs. 179. 180), 

oifered by Don Sancho 1 1 1 

el Mayor (I0IO-I038), 

to San Millan de la 

Cogolla (province of 

Rioja), and the famous 

cross of San Fernando 

(1230-1252), from San 

Isidoro of Leon. The 

ivories of the Shrine arc 

in the pioto- MuJejar 

style. The croes (Fig. 

IS2) bears two inscrip- 
tions. One of these, 

placed below the Christ, 

reads as follows : Ferdi- 

nandm Rex. Sancia Re- 

gina. A line marble basin 

for aUutions, ordered by 
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similar pieces, peiiiaps part of the same booty 
(Fig. 165). Generally speaking, they are 
characterised by animals confronting one 
another, and conventionalised plants, recalling 
the Sassanian materials and the earliest Mu- 



e Mansur. haJjib o( Hisham II (Fig. 
211), and a stag in bronze (Fig. 183), 
found in the ruins o( Medinet ez 
Zahra (near Cordova), are of the 
same period as the ivory caskets, and 
may be ranked with these. 

The museum of Vich owns a col- 
lection of Oriental eilks the more precious 
in that they seem to have been brought 
from Valencia by the Bishop Bernardo 
Calvo, who commanded the contingent 
raised in his dio- 
cese when Jaime I 
of Aragon re-took 
the town from the 
Musulmans(Sept. 
28, 1238). The 
basilica of Saint 
Sernin at Tou- 
louse and the 
MusM de Cluny 
Paris contain 




(s« Hgi. 56,80.) (fit/. 



1 the centre of medallions 
enframed by passant lions, 
one of them shows the 
figure of Ghtlgamesh, the 
Hercules of ancient Chal- 
doea (Fig. 186). The 
usual colours are crimson, 
golden yellow, a strong 
green, blue of an indigo 
tint, and gray. All these 
materials have a splendour 
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and a harmony worthy of the 
reputation the Persian work- 
shops had won. 

The moment has now come to 
deduce results from our analysis 
of the Christian and Musulman 
buildings with which Spain was 
enriched between the eighth 
and eleventh centuries. A com- 
parative study of the church 
and the mosque and the special 
monographs on which it is based 
enable us to divine ibem. In 
a general way, no doubts can 
arise save as to the Oriental 
origin of certain Asturian, Cas- 

ttllian and Catalan themes. ,ic. 171.— sasagos^h. arcnf.s of the 
Some of these may have been aijaperia. 

nationalised in the West as far i^*"'- I-alO!u.^) 

hack as the Roman period, and 

others, adopted by Byzantium, may have been introduced into Spain 
during the reign of the Visigothic monarchs. But in any case, 
there are others which were never 
used either in Rome or Byzantium 
before the Arab conquest of Spain, 
and were only found in Irano-Syrian 
buildings. These are by far the most 
numerous, the most obvious, and the 
most characteristic. To this category 
belong the cupola on squinches, the 
ribbed vault of Tag-e-Ivan. of the 
Kasr Kharaneh and of the Koseir 
Amra (Figs. 25, 29, 68), the arched 
abutments of the axial barrel vault 
(variety y) of the palaces of Sarvis- 
tan, MshatU and El Okhaidher (Figs. 
3, 4, 23, 31), the external buttresses 
{iup. pp. 9, 15, 16), the horse-shoe 
arches, either on plan (Figs, 70, 72), 

or in elevation (sup, p. 64-65). „„, _,.„.,.„=*, „.„„„„ ,,r„ 
cusped arches (Figs. 28, 34. 35) the "■,.. .»=■■ Iuah.",'" 

cruciform arrangements a, a', aS. aSS iz-Aoz. Luctne.'i 
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of the palaces of Sarvistan and 

Mshatta and of the Praetorium of 

Phsena (Figs. 6, 66), reproduced 

at San Miguel de Lino (Figs. 

11.112-115), Santa Cristina de 

Lena (Figs. 12. 118-121). San 

Pedro (Fig. 141), and San 

Miguel de Tarrasa (Figs. 1 3. 

139, 140). Nor can we refer 

to Byzantine art, *uch features 

as the minaret-belfry (lup. p. 72). 

modillions with the cyma {sup, 

pp. 67. 84), and bands of saw- 
tooth decoration, nor Saint Genis- 

des-F<Hitaines (Pyrenees-Orient- 

ales. 1020-1021), which belongs 

to the Catalan group of Pedret, 

San Feliu de Baoda and San 

Feliu de Giuxi^ {sup. p. 75). C*"'- l-'""-) 

On the massive lintel of the door 

we find representations ol horse-shoe arches sheltering the Apostles. 

and interrupted by two secant circles, within which is a Christ 

enthroned (Fig. 187). Not only did the architects of the Lower 

Ejnpire never use the liorse-sKoe arch, but their sculptors were 

long averse from the representation of divine figures. 

The dearth of characteristic Byzantine motives in the proto- 
Roman buildings of Spain 
was a consequence of the 
Arab conquest. Masters 
oE the Mediterranean 
coast, with outposts in 
Sicily and the Balearic 
hies, the Musulmans had 
made navigation so peri- 
lous that maritime traffic 
between the ports of East 
and West had ceased, 
and new communications 
had been established by 
way of the Archipelago 
and the Adriatic, Mer- 
chandise coming from 
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Byzantium was unloaded 
at Venice, taken by the 
overland route to Milan 
and Genoa, and traversed 
France c^Iiquely, to be re - 
embarked at La Rochelle 
where its destination was 
Brittany, Flanders or Eng- 
land. And, as a fact, the 
Western buildings which 
betray Byzantine influences 
are to be foiuid in twc 

zones, which unite in the ^ , .. j ..,.„.., 

exarchate of Ravenna. 

One follows the banks of the Rhine and culminates at Reichenau 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. l~he other corresponds with the territories of 
Aries and Narbonne, extends over Ferigord, comprises Cahors, 
Angouleme and Montmoreau, and reaches its extreme limit at 
Fontevrault (Maine-et- Loire). The Rhenish Schools certainly 
reBecled some rays of the artistic civilization of Byzantium towards 
the South — the mural paintings of the oldest Catalan churches 
demonstrate this — but these influences were indirect, consequent 
on the easy transport of manuscripts with figures executed by 
Western miniaturists {inf. p. 1 19-121). This explains why Spain 
lost touch with the Lower Empire as early as the eighth century, 
and why the Byzantine characteristics of Visigothic architecture 
diminished till they disappeared altogether in Christian edifices 
built in the Asturias and 
in Catalonia after the ex- 
pulsion of the Musulmans. 
This first point esta- 
blished, we may ask by 
what route the Irano- 
Syrian models made their 
way into Spain ? Here 
again the facts speak for 
themselves. We will never- 
theless verify their asser- 

Various roads have 
been suggested for the 
diffusion of the Persian 
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art». One traverses the Caucasus, 
follows the course ol the Volga, and 
a part of that of the Niemen and the 
Pregel, arrives at the shores of the 
Baltic, and continues thence into 
Sweden, the British Isles and Nor- 
mandy. The other skirts the Black 
Sea, and reaches almost the same 
point as the above by way o( the 
valleys of the Dnieper, the Bug, the 
Dniester, the Niemen and the Vis- 
tula. These are the courses followed 
by the diffusion of yellow amber, 
reversed. These itineraries, the stages 
of which are marked by innumerable 
pieces of Musulman silver of the ninth 
and more especially of the tenth 
pic:. 178.— ivobv casket ok century {dirhems of the Samanide 

(Vi iDria*and Aib^VM pfinccs), by oruamcnts copied on 

London) ' small objects, and even by legends, 

must be rejected in the main, be- 
cause ihey are too long, and because methods of construction and 
architectural themes are propagated much more slowly than decora- 
tive motives and travellers' tales. 

On the other hand, outside the zones dominated by Byzantine 
luences, there arc some very ancient churches in France which 



can only be compared to Irano-Syri, 



luildings. The Church 
of Germigny - des - Pres, 
founded in 606, and suc- 
cessively burnt, restored, 
demolished, and recon- 
structed, is of the number 
(Fig. 188). Intpiteof the 
extensive modifications it 
has undergone, it has pre- 
served in its plan of variety 
opySS, in the carved stuccoes 
which decorate the coupled 
windows (veritable aji- 
meces) of the minaret- 
belfry, in the ornaments, 
in certain details of con- 
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itruction, and above all. in the 
horse -»lioe arches, certain traits 
peculiar to Persian architecture. 
The mosaic of the apse is frankly 
Byzantine, but this is a supplement- 
ary decoration, analogous to that of 
the mikrab of Cordova {sup. p. 

Saint Philibert at Toumus (Fig. 
189), consecrated in I0I9, and one 
or two little neighbouring churches 
ejtactly reproduce the Sassanian 
vault described in Chap. 1., while 
the Cathedral of Le Puy {Figs. 
190-192) has the cupola on pen- 
denlives of El Okhaidhcr (Fig. 
54), the horse - shoe arches of 
Rabbath-Amman, and the Mosque 
of Amru (Fig. 60), the modillions 
of Cordova, and a long inscription 
in Arabic characters over the door. 

Various considerations, chronologic 
forbid the idea that these Persian i 
into France either from the north, 
delu of the Nile, or through Sicily 
must conclude that the 
Irano-Syrian arts entered 
France neither from the 
North, the East, the 
West, nor the South- 
West, they must have 
taken the one route left 
open to them, and this 
was the route opened 
by the Arab invasion in 
Spain. We ought long 
ago to have adopted the 
only solution which har- 
monises with historical 
and archsological data. __ 

But our tardy acquaint- 
ance with the ancient 
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I, architectonic, and political. 
Huences can have penetrated 
from Byzantium, from the 
nd Italy. If, therefore, we 
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architecture of Persia, and the habit oF 
attributing all western buildings in an 
Oriental style to the artistic influences 
of the Lower Empire, led authorities 
on both wde» of the Pyrenees to assign 
a later date to the old churches of the 
Asturias, Castille and Catalonia, than 
to those French churches in the Persian 
style which were erroneously held to 
be Byzantine. This waB to turn back 
to the source a current whose true 
direction is to be determined by a com- 
parative chronological study of kindred 
French and Spanish buildings. 

It will hardly be necessary now to 
insist how rigorously and powerfully 
this reasoning concerning France applies 
to Spain, which throughout the eighth 
and ninth centuries was almost sub- 
merged by the Islamite flood. 

In the re-conquered provinces — 
Galicia, the Asturias, Navarre, Castille, and Catalonia — the 
Christians did not immediately assimilate the whole Musulman 
programme. Their choice fell 
first upon certain ornaments. 
Thus the fine tumular stones 
of Oviedo (end of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth 
century) show a combination 
of the vine-branches of Hel- 
lenistic Christian art with the 
Sassanian confronted wings, or 
ferutr. and the ritual girdle 
with floating ends, or J^os/i 
(Fig. 156: cf. Figs. 37. 38. 
40. 41, 43. 47, 48, 51, 53) 
Then, the architects imitated 
the parts of Roman tradi- 
tion which were easily inter- 
preted. Thus, while adopting 
the plans of the church-mosque 
built in Spain after the type 
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of Tarrasa, so clearly characterised 
tKeir Irano-Syrian plans, and their apses 
(Figs. 139-141). 

The progress o( the re-conquest favoured the 
the Musulman arts. But the two de- 
cisive events were the taking of Barce- 
lona by Louis le Debonnaire (801) 
and the sack of Merida (835). Now 
it was just after these glorious cam- 
paigns, soon followed by expeditions 
directed in Castille by Alonso 111. the 
Great (910-913), and in Catalonia by 
Vah-edo el Belloso (864-8%) that 
the conquerors built those churches 
which reflect more and more clearly the 
arts of the Iranian East. 

We shall be the less surprised at 
the material levies upon the arts of 
Islam when we recognise that Spain, 
in spite of her religious zeal and patriot- 
ism, received from the Mgsulmans that 
singular accommodation between pre- 
destination and free-will which these 
had borrowed from the Stoic schools 
of Alexandria ; that the Asturian 
monarchs conlided the educatioi 
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of the pre-lslamic Orien- 
tal churches {sup. pp. 36, 
37), and preserving the 
aspect of their models, 
they substituted barrel 
vaults for cupolas. This 
was a first stage of 
brief duration. Becom- 
ing bolder as they gained 
experience, architects exe- 
cuted copies which in- 
creased rapidly in fidelity. 
The proto-Mudejar 
churches characterise a 
second stage. The third 
is seen in the churches 
their cupolas on squinchei, 
the horse-shoe plan 
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their children to Mahom- 
etan masters, and con- 
sulted physicians o( that 
creed ; that mixed mar- 
riages were hrequent ; 
that princes, bishops, and 
great monasteries eagerly 
acquired stuffs, ivorio, 
jewels and goldsmith's 
work introduced into 
Spain, or manufactured 
by the Musulman in- 
KHi. m.-r.mia^MESH (kduiiak) stravglin.; vaders ; that they sought 
Liovs. (Set iHtubfoy. "Amp' ^e Sust," to attract their architects 
HI, ,!fV:!^hi^''''('<'i„/ y'L,^., 1 and workmen, and con- 

tided the illummation ot 
religious manuscripts to their painters, as, for instance, that Sarra- 
cero (Saracen) whose name appears in the famous Gxlex Vigilanus 
(jup. p. 61). and those Moorish captives, the Sorrecerf who worked 
at the construction of the Abbey of Silos. 

Very soon these workmen became so numerous that the Spanish 
language has retamed the Arab terminology in many architectural 
terms to this day. 

The history of the political relations of France and Gitalonia 
confirms tbe facts revealed by the archaeological study of monuments. 
As early as the eighth century, French Catalonia and Spanish 
Catalonia, first under the domination of France, and then under the 
sway of the Counts of 
Barcelona, formed a sin- 
gle principality. And its 
sovereigns, whether 
Charlemagne, Louis le 
Debonnaire or Vilfredo 
el Belloso, commanded 
expeditions against the 
Musulmans in person. 
The religious and social 
intercourse was no less 
close than the political 
relations. The clergy, 
both regular and secular, 
acknowledged the same 
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there was a load oF Irano-Syrian thi 
France ; thus, the current set from Son 
ninth century onwards it carried with it 
Bquinch arches, the irregular ribbed 
vault from which the Gothic vault was 
to be evolved, the cruciform Irano-Syrian 
themes {sup. p. 33), the external but- 
tresses, the arched abutments of naves, 
the minaret- belfry, Korse-shoe arches, 
cusped arches, inscriptions in Cufic or 
pseudo-Cufic characters, bands of saw- 
tooth ornament (sup. pp. 38-41), and 
certain motives and ornaments already 
noted in the Mosque of Cordova, such 
as the modillions with the cyma. the 
polychrome arch-stones (sup. pp. 83-85. 
and Figs. 56. 171), which are to be 
found in conjunction with many other 
Oriental motives in Romanesque build- 
ings (iup. p. 92. and Figs. 190-192.) 

The West was vegetating on its old 
Latin basis, and on the more recent 
deposits of the Lower Empire when 
the favourite themes of Persian archi- 
tecture over-stepped the boundaries of 
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chiefs; the people be- 
longed to the same race 
and spoke the same lan- 
guage. Roussillon and 
the present department 
of L'f-lerault were in 
such close communication 
with the Spain of the 
Caliphs that the Faculty 
of Montpellier was a 
regular Musulman Uni- 

Indeed, the countries 

' on either side of the 

Eastern Pyrenees were 

like two connected vases. 

On Spanish Catalonia, 

:mes which was absent in 

ith to North, and h-om the 

succession the cupola on 
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Roussillon. arrived in France, in 
Germany (Rhine Province, and 
H esse -Darmstadt), vivified the 
antique traditions and promoted 
the awakening of forces which 
had been paralysed by terror of 
the year 1000. Already, at 
certain points, pilgrims, master- 
builders, and workmen had 
played the part oF pioneers, and 
had prepared the ground. In- 
deed, under the first Ommiade 
Caliphs, the relations between 
the Mozarabian Christians of 
Andalusia, and the Catholics oE 
Spain and France, had re- 
mained, if not active, at least 
continuous. Among other trav- 
ellers ] might cite. I will note 
that as early as 858 two monks 
of Saint Germain-des-PrcB went 

to Cordova and brought back relics of St. George and St. 

Aurelian, Thus, when the Iranian 

seed was scattered, it germinated 

promptly and vigorously. Mean- 
while, methods improved, technique 

became more perfect, and after 

having reached and passed the 

right bank of ihe Rhine, the cur- 
rent which had set from Catalonia, 

always apparent, though it had 

been attacked and modified by the 

centres it had traversed, descended 

from Burgundy and Auvergne to 

Toulouse, crossed the Western 

Pyrenees, entered Navarre, pene- 
trated into Galicia, and ended at 

Santiago de Compostela. Barely 

a century had elapsed since it had 

issued, pure of any admixture, from 

Spain by the ports of the Eastern 

Pyrenees. 
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This exodus and return oF inRuences have not, I believe, been 
noted before. They are of such importance to the general history 
oF architecture that 1 have been anxious to bring them clearly to 
light beFore entering upan an examination of Romanesque buildings. 

BIBLIOGEIAPHY OF CHAPTER HI 
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CHAPTER IV 

ROMANESQUE PERIOD 

anJSalnl Stroio of Touiiiijt.- Pngrr,, and foiiolionj o/ ftomon 



-Primllwr Cnic 



Satliaili dt Ciimc„,lcla anJStilnl Stwin of roiffmiic- Pngmi 
Muitiar f iTicMj.- MaJtjat Mma,crlpU.-Enomih.-Mu, 

The very gradual retreat of the Musulmans before the Christian 
armies oE Spain did not enable Romanesque architecture to become 
acclimatised in any but the northern provinces. But here it 
developed and flourished with a vigour attested by the splendour of 
the cathedrals and the multiphcity of small churches still standing in 
town and country. 

It was in the reign of Sancho III. (1000— I03S) and under the 
oegis of the Benedictines of Cluny that Romanesque architecture 
appeared in Navarre under the conditions described on p. 98. San 
Salvador de Fuenles (near Gijon), and San Martin de Fromisla are 
among the first churches in which the new influences are apparent. 

San Martin was not yet finished when Alonso VI. (1073— 

1 108) decreed, and his architects began the reconstruction of the 

famous basilica of Santiago de Composteta. which El Mansur, the 
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hadjib of HUham II., had de- 
stroyed during the terriUe raid 
of997(Fig». 194, 195. 197). 

Alonso VI. had also put his 
trust in the Cluniaians, and had as- 
signed the new basilica to them. 
They, for their part, had chosen 
at their architect a representative 
of that gifted School of Auvergne 
to whom France owes Notre- 
Dame - du - Port at Qermont. 
Notre Dame at Orcival, Saint 
Paul at Issoire, Saint Etienne at 
Nevers, Sainte Foy at Conques 
(Aveyron) and Saint Semin at 
Toulouse. 

According to the CoJice 
■Calixlino (book v.) the basilica 
was founded in 1074 or 1075. 
This date seems to be correct. The work as a whole, however, 
was not completed till 1 128, having lasted from 53 to 54 years. 

It was long supposed that Santiago was copied from Saint Semin 
at Toulouse. This was a miatalte. The two buildings are contem- 
porary. If asimilarindirectappro- 
priatiou of Irano-Catalan themes 
makes them comparable, there 
are nevertheless appreciable dif- 
ferences between them. Saint 
Semin, for instance, has live aisles 
as against three at Santiago. On 
the other hand, the sanctuary is 
longer at Composlela than at 
Toulouse, and gives the chevet 
of the Galician basilica as a 
whole an importance still further 
enhanced by the prolongation of 
the upper gallery right round the 
apse. In addition to these dis- 
tinctions of a general kmd, others, 
though less essential, affect the 
aspect of the building even more. 
Such are, at Santiago, the 
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more orien- 
tal, but they 
are equals 
in grandeur 

emn beauty. 
Like the basilica of Santiago, the 
Colegiala of San Isidore at Leon was be- 
gun in the reign of Alonso VI . { Figs. I %, 
* 213). The 

church 
consisted 
of three 
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Iroduction of four columns set against 
the faces of each pier to receive the 
arcs-doubleaux of the nave and the 
aisles as well as the intrados of 
the arches, instead, and in the place 
of, the single column and the pilasters 
of Saint Semin. Finally there are at 
Santiago trilobate arches {sup. p. 75) 
and semi-circular arches very much 
stilted which are not to be found at 
Saint Semin. In short, the basilica 
of Toulouse is more Roman, that of 
Compostcla 




with tran- ^'^' I^/'thl 'basilica. 

apse and apsidal chapels. In 1513, 
the clergy, anxious to enlarge 
it, substituted a choir and a vast 
sanctuary for the primitive apse. 
The transept with its two apsidal 
chapels, the nave, the aisles and the 
chapel of Santa Catalina were, 
however, respected. The ancient 
church, with the exception of the 
apses, is covered by barrel vaults 
re-inforced by semi-circular arcs 
doubleaux. They form continuous 
curves in the nave, and oriental 
102 
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polylobe curves in the trangept {sup. 
pp. 15, 40, 68, 102). The most 
interesting feature of San Isidoro is 
the method of illumination. The 
shghl inclination of the aisle-rooft 
macte it possible to suppress the 
iriforium, and it« apertures were 
replaced by windows. This solu- 
tion, which was adopted at about 
the same period at San Pedro de 
Galligans (sup. p. 77) was facilitated 
in Spain by the climate, whereas in 
the north, where rain is so frequent, 
it was not adopted until later, when 
the cyhndric vaults had been suffi- 
ciently raised to admit of lighting 
directly from below their springing. fh;. 199— avila. nave o; 

At the front of the church a kind (pZTTZt^t, ) 

of narthex contains the sepulchral 

chapel of Santa Catalina, which served as a Pantheon f< 
ancient kings of Castille (Fig. 198). The sturdy columns 
capitals, the arcs-douUeaux and the indecisive groined 
which are transformed into flat cupolas after the horizontal o 
are closely related to the crypt of Saint Eutrope at Saintes. 
indeed, supposed that the narthex was built 
the church itself. 

The Cathedral of Avila, San Salvador, also originated 
School of Cluny, though 
it was the work of a 
Navarrese born at Estella, 
one Alvar Garcia. It 
was begun in 1091, 
modified in 1252. and 
restored in 1280 and in 
1 290, que estabe mat 
parada para se caer 
(because it threatened to 
fall). The original church 
had a barrel vault on a 
triforium : in the course 
of the restorations, this 
was replaced by the 



r the 
their 
vauks 



few years later than 
the 
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Gothic groined vault which now covers 

the nave. 

A second church of Avila, San 

Vicente, occupies a much more im- 
portant place than the cathedral in the 

archaeological history oi Romanesque 

Spain (Figs. 193, 199. 21 1). In style, 

indeed, it belongs to the architecture 

of the end of the eleventh century ; 

but the low triforium of the nave, and 

the windows above it. seem already 

to invoke the Gothic vault. This 

substitution of Burgundian Cluniac 

for Auvergnat Cluniac coincided 

with the presence of Alphonse 

Raymond at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and must be attributed to his pig. »oi.— iamora. touch of the 

influence. The prince belonged to '^*^"^7vi"'*^^i'?*o( )'^ "^ ' 

the house of Burgundy, and ruled 

in the name of his wife, after the death of his father-in-law, 

AlonaoVI.in 1108. 

Zamora la bien Cercada (the well walled), is, in spite of its 
title, one of the towns which was 
most frequently taken by assault. 
Alonso I. wrested it from the 
Musulmans in 748 ; Abd er Rah- 
man took it from the Asturians in 
939. Some years later (984), 
£1 Mansur razed the walls. Then 
Fernando I. once more took it irosn 
the Moors, and gave it to his 
daughter Urraca as her dowry 
(1065). 

The very vicissitudes to which 
it was subjected caused the religious 
buildings of Zamora to escape to 
some extent the influences which 
dominated elsewhere. Thus the 
cathedral (Figs. 200, 201. 216). 
which differs from contemporary 
churches neither in plan nor con- 
struction, is distinguished by two 
104 
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features very rare in Spain. Like 
the ancient cathedral of Salamanca, 
it has a cupola on pendentives, and, 
like the same building and the cathe- 
dral of Evora (Fig, 594), a central 
lantern with numerous windows, 
pinnacles at the angles, ribs, and 
an ovoid outline which recalls the 
Abbaye des Dames at Saintes 
and several other buildings of An- 
goumois and Saintonge. l~he archi- 
volt of the great door, its sweep 
and proportions, and its ornaments 
estaUish new relations with the 
churches oi the Gironde — Loupiac 
— and of the Charente — Surgere. 

1 OF 6AN On the other hand, the bell- 
tower, which resembles a donjon 
(Fig. 200; cf. Figs. 92, 143), 
is of the classic type of minaret- 

36, 72, 75), whereas in the porch, the 

id the niches (Figs. 201, 216) might 

monument of the Roman decadence. 




belfries (su 
Corinthian columns a 
have been detached frt 

Zamora possesses churches more 
ancient than her cathedral. They 
are of the number of those which 
are classified as Visigothic churches, 
because they have horse-shoe arches 
of a non-pronounced type. Now the 
town of Zamora. which was taken, 
re-laken, and ravaged several limes, 
has no existing buildings anterior to 
the eleventh century. If the arches 
of Santiago de los Cabalteros and 
other churches show but a very slight 
contraction, it is because from the 
date of the Almoravide conquest 
(1090), the tendency of Musuiman 
architects was to revert to the horse- 
shoe arch in its less pronounced form. 

The Old Cathedral of Salamanca, 

begun in 1 120 and RnUhed in II 78 
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(Fig. 202). and the Colegiala of 
Toro, built at about the same 
period, make no new contribution* 
to the hiitory of architecture. 

This is by no means the case of 
the Romanesque churches of Se- 
govia : San Martin (Fig. 203), San 
Esteban (Fig. 204). San Millan, 
San Juan de los Caballeros, and 
San Lorenzo (twelfth century). 
The plan of these is not o( much 
interest, as it closely resembles that 
of Saint Martin du Canlgou, and 
the Mudejar accents are explicable 
enough ; but the galleries which 
run along the church constitute an 

Fit. M5.-E-TELL*. HAL»cE OK THE arrangement very unusual out of 

'^"(Aui/i'"' /"**(>"* Spain. They have been noted more 

especially at San Salvador de 

Valdedios. and San Miguel de Escalada (aup. pp. 64. 67 ; Figs. 

133, 134). As they preceded lateral porches, it might be supposed 

that they represent a fraction of an unfinished or destroyed cloister. 

The churches of Segovia, and the ancient church of the Templars 

at Eunate (Navarre), show that this 

was not the case. Far from enclosing 

a court, the porticoes surrounded 

the building. This reminiscence of 

peripteral temples should not surprise 

us in a town where Roman ruins and 

inscriptions abound, and where water 

is supplied by an aqueduct built under 

the government of pro-consuU (Fig, 

100). 
The Exchange, at Lerida, and the 

ancient palace of the Dukes of 

Granada (Fig. 205), now used as a 

prison, at Estella, are the only civil 

buildings of any interest. 

As in the preceding period, Span- 
ish architecture was polychromatic. 

Traces of colour are, however, rare ; 

exposure to the weather has been 
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fatal to them. Among 
surviving examples, we 
may note San Baudelio, 
the decorative paintings of 
which will be described 
presently, and, in Rous- 
sillon, Saint Martin de 
Fenouillar and Saint Mar- 
tin du Canigou {sup. pp. 
116, 78), which show 
scattered roses, and white 
and violet or while and red 
checkers, like those of San nc- ^v.— avila. fuktificatiuns. 

Baudelio, also the capitals (A«iis^'s nsi.) 

of the cloister of Elne (Fig, 

153). and of the chapel of the castle of Perpignan. As ex- 
amples of natural polychromy, 1 may mention the minaret belfry 
of EJne (Fig. 143), with its frames of black or red marble, and the 
collegiate church of Espirade I'Agly (Roussillon) with its facings of 
black and white marble, imitated, perhaps, from the Musulman 
architecture of Spain (Figs. 56, 171), Egypt, and Syria. 

When, after the reconquest of Segovia, Alfonso VI. built a castle 
in which he could brave the attacks of the Musulmans, he copied 
the Alcazar of Toledo. Thus, from the beginning, the Spaniards must 
have been the disciples of the Oriental invaders. The numerous 
fortresses which date From the Romanesque period confirm this 
valuable information. Astorga, Avila (Figs. 207, 208, 21 1), Leon. 
Zamora, and Lugo, in the 
West, Turegano (a forti- 
iied church) in the centre, 
and Tarragona (Fig. 206) 
in the East, are among the 
towns where, in spite of 
ancient restorations, we 
may still study the Spanish 
Fortification of this period. 

In general, the enceinte 
consists of a thick wall, 
flanked by semi'circular 
towers, projecting con- 
siderably from the cur- 
tain, set very near each 
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other, and solid as high up as the covered 
way (Fig. 207). The semi-circular plan, 
though usual, is not invariable. Indeed 
the beautiful tower of the Archbishop's 
Palace at Tarragona (Fig. 206), the 
tower of the Alcazar d'Alcala de 
Henares (Fig. 209), the lower in which 
is the entrance of the Cistercian Monas- 
tery of Piedra, founded in 1194. the 
ancient lowers of the Castle of La 
Mota {inf. p. 145. Fig. 287) are aU 
square. But whether round, square, or 
polygonal, the massive strength given 
them by the Spanish engineers is char- 
acteristic. 

The flanking obtained by the help of 
the towers is often completed by a talus. 
loMEK OF TUB ALCAiAH. from whJcK heavy projectiles ricocheted. 

iAu/A^-iJ-kai.) by machicolations (Fig. 208), and by 

brattices, constructed and covered with 
tiabs of stone in the Oriental fashion (Aleppo, Fig. 212). These 
elements, notably the brattices, exist in the so-called Bishop's Tower 
at Tarragona (Fig. 206), the donjon of the Monastery of Piedra. 
the Puerto del Sol, restored after 
the taking of Toledo (Fig. 210). 
the old Tower of the Alcazar 
d'Alcala de Henares, (Fig. 209), 
the door of San Pablo at Barce- 
lona (sup. pp. 74, 75), the chevet 
of the Cathedral of Avila (Fig. 
208). In this same town, the 
approaches to the doors of San 
Vicente (Fig. 211) and to the 
Mercado Grande are defended 
by crenellated arches connecting 
the towers which flank the en- 
trance. Too lofty to be demolished 
by the artillery of besiegers, and 
completed upon occasion by adjust- 
able wooden platforms {hoards), 
they were auxiliary worlts of the 
first importance. 
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From this survey it ap- 
pears that the Spaniards, 
at least from the time 
of Alonso VI. (1073^ 
1108), placed the main 
strength of their fortresses 
in curtains flanked by a 
multiplicity of massive 
towers, and in a double 
line of circumvallation. 
They were Funher skilled 
in suppressing or attenu- 
ating dead angles, and 

sectors deprived of projectiles, by means of the talus and stone 
brattices. In this they were greatly superior to the engineers of 
other Christian nations, who, at this period, were content with towers 
a considerable distance apart, and projecting so slightly from the 
curtain as to have little flanking value. It was not in France, 
therefore, that the Spaniards had gone to school. They were the 
pupils of that system, at once robust and subtle, which the Persians 
had brought to such a high degree of perfection, and whose tradition 
is manifested in Parthian and Sassanian fortresses {sup. pp. 18, 19) 
and in the Syrian fortresses of the first centuries after the Hegira, 
such as the enceinte of Bagdad, the ramparts of Ani (eleventh 
century), the citadel of Aleppo (Fig. 212), the Bab-el-Nasr and 
Bab-el-Futuh gates at Cairo (1060). 

The history of Romanesque sculpture in Spain is written on the 
same buildings as that of Romanesque architecture. 

In the antecamara which was added to the Camara Santa of 
Oviedo, in the reign of 
Alonso VI., the twelve 
Apostles who uphold the 
doubleaux in couples have 
the exaggerated length 
which characterises the 
statues of the west porch 
at Charlres and the so- 
called Clovis and Clotilde 
from Notre Dame de 
Corbeil. 

The Cathedral of San- 
tiago also o' 
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specimens of primitive 
statuary. The most an- 
cient adorn the door of 
the south transept, the 
so-called Plateria (Fig. 
194). Some of these are 
mentioned in a descrip- 
tion made by French 
pilgrims between tl37 
and 1143. Others are 
attributed by this docu- 
ment to the door of the 
isiJI^dllld^'it^T " "" lA^ilr-Tpi,, I "•"■'^ transept, which 

was demolished m the 
eighteenth century. They did in fact belong to it, and were 
transferred to their present position. The bas-reliefs comprised in 
the original decoration are placed right and left of the entrance, on 
a level with the columns. The Creation of Man, Abrahams 
SacTifice, and Daoid playing the Viol are among the finest. There 
is also a Sign of the Zodiac like the Signs of ihe Lion and the Ram 
preserved in the Museum of Toulouse, together with numerous 
capitals from the cloister of Saint-Sernin. Toulousian sculptors, 
attracted by the fame of Santiago, which at this period rivalled 
that of Rome, had followed the pilgrims into the heart of 
Galicia. 

The fine sculptures of San Isidoro of Leon (Figs. 1%, 213) are 
also the work of Toulousians, for before the year 1 147, the artists 
who had just Bnished the Cathedral of Santiago were employed in 

the workshops of the 

Colegiata. 

The western door of 
San Vicente of Avila 
(Fig. 193), decorated 
with excellent figures, re- 
calls that of Saint-Ladre 
at Avallon. The sculp- 
ture is in the Burgundian 
Cluniac style. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot but re- 
cognise in the Angelic 
Salutation of the south 
porch (Fig, 215) the 
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persistent imprimalurd the School of 
Toulouse, which held almost sovereign 
sway over north-western Spain from 
the beginning of the Romanesque 
period. 

Like many of the churches which 
follow each other along the valley of 
the Lower Rhone, the Cathedral of 
Zamora, interesting by reason of its ex- 
ceptional features, has various sculp- 
tural motives borrowed from Roman 
buildings. Such are the busts set m 
a kind of window, with laurelled 
archivolt, and the bas-reliefs of the 
tympanum surmounting these busts 
(Figs. 201.216). 

Two tombs in the Church of La 

Fic IIS— AKGE1.1C SALUTATION. Mftgdalena— Bn ancient church of the 

'^ ^A'!!I'*'„^'']'^' Templars — in this same town revert 

to the national tradition. Beneath a 

fortico crowned by a fortified building, a Templar has just expired. 
lis bed is placed against a wall on which are carved seraphim 
and two angels, who are bearing the materialised soul of the 
deceased to Paradise (Fig. 214). The 
artifice employed to give depth to 
the building, and the subject repre- 
sented are common in devotional sculp- 
ture ; the decorative motives of the 
columns, bases, and capitals, and the 
fantastic animals which struggle in the 
tympana are to be found in other 
monuments of the period, but there 
are none in which the decorative 
sculpture is rendered with so much 
delicacy or treated with more talent. 

Lacking the instruction given by the 
monks of Cluny, sculpture in Catalonia 
had a more prolonged childhood than 
in the north-west of Spain. The few 
decorative motives of the proto-Roman- 
esque churches are barbarous, and are 
drawn rather than modelled (si 
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79). This jtale of things continued 

to the middle of the twelfth century. 

At this period the sumptuous porch 

of the Colegiala oF Santa Maria de 

Ripoll bears witness to marlced 

progress (Fig. 150). If the 

attitudes of the persons have little 

variety, and If the technique is still 

imperfect, the composition reveals 

strenuous effort. The style and 

arrangement of the subjects show 

that the author had studied the 

Roman triumphal arches, and that 

he was, like the sculptors of the 

Cathedral of Zamora, an off-shoot 

of the Utin School. 

After the year 1150 the schools k,o. „,.-e.,ELUA, po-ch op 

of the Elast and the West met to "^ hioue.. 

die south of Pampeluna. At EUtella, (AMhtrs fha/.) 

at least, we can recognise their fusion, 

either in the beautiful cloisters of San Juan de la Rua and of the 

Colegiata del Sar (Fig. 222), or in the facade of San Miguel 

(Fig.i2l7). The general arrangement of the sculptures recalls 

the horizontal bands of Ripoll, but, 

on the other hand, the tympanum 
without a lintel, the curious heads 
which support it, the bas-reliefs on 
which the archivohs rest, suggest 
the entrances of the Romanesque 
churches of the West — Santo Tome 
de Soria, Santiago di Compostela, 
San Vicente of Avila, San Isidoro 
of Leon — while the bas-reliefs, nota- 
bly that on the right, which repre- 
sents the Thrte Maries at the. 
Sepulchre have analogies in their 
delicacy of execution and exceptional 
refinement of style with the natural- 
istic school of Toulouse, in such 
manifestations as the fragment of a 
capital in the Museum of this town, 
showing Salome Dancing before 
112 
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Herod. We recognise ihe hand of 
artists who have hrolten away From 
conventions, and are eager to study 
nature. The attitudes are varied, the 
(aces expressive, there are differences 
in the arrangement of the hair. The 
figures show the influence of archaic 
themes only in the manner in which 
the lower parts of the body are 
accentuated, a manner proper rather 
to ivory-carving than to stone sculp- 
ture. 

In 1 168 the king, Don Fernando 
(1158-1188), granted Don Pedro 
Gudesteiz, Archbishop of Santiago, 
the privilege of constructing the 
narthex known as La Gloria in 
front of the Cathedral. Romanesque 
sculpture has produced nothing com- 
parable to the statues which enrich 
it {Figs. 218. 219). Mateo, the master-builder of the basUica, 
was its author. Grouped round the Saviour, who shows His 
wounds, are the Evangelists, the twenty-four Elders of the 
Apocalypse playing various instru- 
ments, the Apostles, Patriarchs, and 
Prophets. Some of the Bgures are 
placed on the columns of the embra- 
sures ; the musicians are distributed 
in the curve of the arch, which forms 
a majestic archivolt over the central 
door (Fig. 219), and other figures or 
bas-reliefs are disposed upon the 
tympanum, or at the springing of the 
various arches of the vault. A repre- 
sentation of Purgatory and Hell com- 
pletes the marvellous whole. 

The Cathedral of Orense pos- 
sesses a copy of the Gloria (Figs. 
220, 221), known as the Paraiso 
(Paradise). Although it is not equal 
to the original, it makes a fine artistic 
effect. 
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Romanesque sculplure is, indeed, 
very nobly represented in Spain. 

Among the more notable workt, I 
must mention the Chrhts in Glory, 
because the manner in which this 
subject is treated at Sainl-Genis-des- 
Fontaines (Fig. 1 87). at Sahagun 
(Fig. 225). and at Vigo show what 
great progress had been made in a 
hundred years. The Christ at Vigo, 
in particular, might be compared to 
the wonderful Christ on the tym- 
panum of the north door of Cahors 
Cathedral. Two capitals in the 
palace of Estella must also be noted. 
On thai of the lower order— left 
side — the artist has represented a 
iiKcii "'the PARAiso (oospEi. ^iiiT.). slurmish of horsemen and men on 
(^«M(rv />*»/.! foot which is full of fire and truth 

(Fig, 223). 
During the Romanesque period sculptors still hesitated to 
represent sacred persons in the round. Hence most of their 
figures are incorporated with the architecture, and entirely detached 
statues are very rare. Among them are an ivory Christ in the 
Leon Museum (Fig. 224), some small Christs ol painted wood 
in long tunics belonging to the Museum of Vich, and the Descents 
from the Cross or Misleris to be found in Catalonia. The most 
complete of these, the 
Misleri of San Juan de 
las Abadesas (Fig. 230), 
is a precious example of 
local polychrome sculp- 
ture in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The general effect 
is barbaric, hut this term 
cannot be applied to the 
bead of the divine victim, 
which is remarkable for 
its purity of line and its 
expression of resignation 
and suffering. 

As in France, the 
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graceful figure o( the Virgin was 
apparently more in demand than 
that of Christ, or it may be that 
examples of the former have been 
more carefully preserved. The 
archaic Virgins (Figs. 227. 228) 
of Ujuz and La Vega are the 
first links in the chain which 
ends in the Virgin of Sania 
Maria la Real de Hiracbc. Be- 
tween these extremes we may 
place the so-called Virgin del 
Clauslro of the pilgrimage of 
Solsona (Fig. 229) and three 
ivory Virgins : the Opening 
Virgin of the Clares o( Allariz 
,v T„r (Gdicia). presented in 1192 by 
,j(ANADA. the queen Dona Violante, who 
took the veil in this convent, the 
Virgin of Bailies (Seville Cathe- 
I tradition, belonged to Ferdinand 111(1217- 
}flhe Treasure of Toledo Cathedral. 

ood with plate* of silver. The 




dral), which, according 
1252), and the Virgir^ 

The Virgin of Ujue is of 
Virgin de la Vega, perhaps a work 
of French origin, is of bronze and 
silver-gilt. The throne on which she 
is seated is ornamented with figures 
in champlevi enamel, which recall 
Limousin work of the late twelfth 
century. 

All these statues were polychrome, 
in some cases heightened with gold, 
a description, indeed, that applies to 
all European sculpture of the twelfth 
century ; yet very few examples have 
retained their colour. The severity of 
winter, the nature of the material, and 
the repeated washing they have under- 
gone explain its disappearance. In 
the Gloria porch, for the first lime, 
we find statues frankly painted. Are 
the tints with which they are clothed 
113 
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repnductions of the primitive poly- 
chroiny ? It is to be feared that 
there were innovations in the seven- 
teenth century, when the colours were 
restored. Be this as it may, the scale 
is subdued, and has none of the coarse- 
ness of that of ihe Paraiso of Orense 
(Fig. 220), which was restored more 
recently. 

The dislike long felt for statuary, 
an outcome of the horror of idols, 
resulted in a great development of 
decorative pamting in sacred buildings. 
The very curious pToto-MuJejar 
churches found on the slopes of the 
Eastern Pyrenees (lup. p. 75) have 
furnished two groups of paintings 

iSahagun.) (Auiiff'^s I'hsi.) vvKich are to Be classed among the 

ancient works of the Spanish schools. 
The first comprises panels — aniipenJia or altar-pieces — preserved 

in the museums of Vich, Barcelona, and Lerida. 

The episcopal museum at Vich owns thirteen (Figs. 231-235), 

One of these is to some extent both 

picture and bas-relief. The Christ 

it represents was modelled in a 

kind of chalky paste applied to the 

smooth surface of the panel and 

then painted. The Virgin in the 

Barcelona Museum, No. 3. is exe- 
cuted in the same manner. Orna- 
ments continued to be treated in 

this way for a long time, but pic- 
tures in which relief and colour are 

combined in the Bgures are very 

rare. 

Panel No. 9 in the Museum of 

Vich, one of the most ancient of 

the series, deals with the life of 

Saint Martin of Tours. In the 

centre, a sealed Christ in Glory is 

relieved against a yellow ground 

enclosed within the red outline o( a 
116 
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vesica. The drawing is heavy. TTie eye« 

have enormous pupils, and are connected 

by a itraight tine which goes from one 

temple to the other. The ears are flat. 

the type long and bony. The folds of the 

red robe are indicated in yellow ; the green 

mantle has a yellow edge. 

Panel No. 3 shows an obvious progress. 

The Virgin seated in a curule chair, the 

arms of which terminate in bulls' heads, 

clasps the Divine Child, and holds a lily in 

her right hand (Fig. 235). 

The colour -scale ot these early paintings 

is poorer, or perhaps merely more faded, 

than that of the Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse dated 1 047 and signed Facundus 

(Figs. 157-160), but the technique is the ^^^ 1,7 -viacm of n 

same, and the border of the Saint Martin ' vhca. 

■hows striking analogies of style and form (San Esieban, Saiaminra.) 

with that of the lintel of Saint-Genis-des- (f^'.i-^"f'.) 

Fontaines (Fig. 187). We must, therefore, assign them to the Brst 

half of the eleventh century. 

Panel No. 5, called Sanla Margarita, is later by a few years. 
The lateral pictures manifest further pro- 
gress in composition and rendering. On 
two of these the painter Has represented 
the saint completely naked. Although 
Adam and Eve were depicted nude in the 
Bible of Charles the Bald, and in the 
Commentary 0/ Beatus of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris (Fig. 160), the innovation 
was a daring one ; success crowned the 
audacity of the artist. A Saint Peter 
and a Saint Paul on a yellow ground, 
sprinkled with red stars, are distinguished 
from the other paintings by almost life-size 

On the whole, the painted panels of the 
Barcelona Museum seem to be later than 
those at Vich. 

Sant Saturni of Tavemoles has furnished 
a relic which is perhaps unique. This is 
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the sloping roof of a ciborium (Tegumen 
el umbraculum allarh), gtill retaining ita 
timbers and the chevrons for fixing it against 
the wall. On the ceiling, a Christ in Glory 
is represented in a circular oeiica. with four 
angels in the corners. Panel No. 6, de- 
voted to Saint Benedict the Abbot and eight 
oF his companions, comes from the same 
church. 

Panel No. 8 is the best of the series. 

The Virgin, presenting the Child to the 

worshipping Magi, is relieved against a white 

background enclosed in a trilobate arch. 

The carnations are brown. The dark blue 

mantle is sprinkled with little clusters o( 

pink and white beads like the mantle oi 

EiG. =19.— viBoiN OF THE the Virgin No. 3 in the Vich Museum. 

''"(u'"^ rOiiaim:!!")' ^"^ **^ *^^ lateral pictures depicting the 

(Pifi. sixiiiii.y Visitation u exquisite in grace and sentiment. 

This precious panel is dated indirectly. 

A crack between two boards has laid bare the parchment on 

which the painter worked. Now this parchment shows Gothic 

characters of the twelfth century. The style might have led us 

to suppose the panel earlier ; artistic evolution, hampered by the 

re-conquest, was much slower in Spain than in France and Italy 
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(sufi. \ . 

These early paintings are deeply interesting a 
national genius. Ttieir 
originality is strongly 
marked, although in some 
of them we note an imi- 
tation of enamelled anli- 
pendia like those of Silos 
and San Miguel in Excel- 
sis, or o( antipendia of 
gilt repousse metal. 

The second group of 
paintings consists of mural 
frescoes executed in apses. 
The walls of the naves 
were also painted, but all 
that remains are faint 
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traces of scenes from the Apoca- 
lypse. The principal theme is 
Christ in Glory : Ego sum lux 
mundi {Fig. 237). He adorns 
the cupola, while saints, ApoS' 
ties, and the Virgin (Fig. 238). 
sometimes with a curious head- 
dress (Fig. 236), occupy the 
cylindrical part. The decora- 
tion of the apse of Sant Climent 
de Tahull (Fig. 237), protected 
by a Gothic altar, is in a won- "'^- °^''~'"jr,'^"'^ '!rfv"h^'"^^ aHosT. 
derful state of preservation. The (Anuari. ins'ihui'd'Esiudb caiaians.) 
Chrial is not seated upon the 

imperial throne of Byzantine mosaics, but upon a rainbow which 
traverses the oesica. 1 may also point out, as a peculiarity, that 
the symbols of the Evangelists are added lo their figures ; the 
seraphim, exquisitely graceful conceptions, have six wings, as in the 
Codex No. xxvi. at RipoU. When the church is dedicated to 
Santa Maria, the Virgin Mother takes the place of Christ, and 
a dark, star-spangled sky constitutes the background. At 
Pedret. on the apsidal chapel of the Epistle side (now the sacristy), 
the artist has represented the five wise virgins seated at the mystical 
banquet, and the five foolish virgins standing. In other churches o( 
the district certain ornaments, and at Santa Maria oE Tahull a 
camel, were obviously copied from Oriental ivories or ptoto-Mudejar 
manuscripts. These are distinctive traits to which it is important to 
call attention. 

In a general way there is a 
great similarity of style in the 
mural paintmgs and the panels. 
Nevertheless, in certain blue 
backgrounds ^ the others are 
reddish brown, black, or grey — 
and in certain details of costume, 
we see reflections of Byzantine 
art. The date of these paint- 
ings, necessarily later than that 
of the churches they adorn (end 
of the eleventh and beginning 
of the twelfth centjry) precludes 
the hypothetis of Visigothic 
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iafluences. For the game reason, there 
can be no question of any direct 
relation with the Lower Empire (sup. 
p. 90). But everything agrees to 
show that the Byzantine note was 
borrowed from Evangeliaries or Bibles 
executed from the ninth to the tenth 
centuries in the Rhine Provinces such 
u the Evangeliaries of Saint Meiard 
of Soisaom, and of ihe Emperor 
Lolhaire. or the Bible of Charles the 
Bald (B. N. of Paris, m. I. 8850, 266 
and I). These manuscripts were no 
doubt introduced during the period 
when the provinces north and south 
of the Eastern Pyrenees were under 
the same sovereigns. In this case, 
while France was receiving new archi- 
tectural forms from Spanish Catalonia 
(iup. pp. 97, 98) she associated her 
neighbour in the progress which Bur- 
gundy and the banks of the Rhine had accomplished in the a 
of painting under the influence of Byzantium and Ireland. 

The admirably preserved frescoes which decorate the vaults 
the Pantheon of Lei 
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(Fig. 198), belong t 
more recent period than 
the Catalan paintings. 
They represent God the 
Father in the pointed 
oesica, the Massacre of 
the Innocents, the Apos- 
tles, the Angels, the 
Signs of Ihe Zodiac, 
the Months of the Year 
with inscriptions below. 
As in Catalonia, the sim- 
ple colours used by the 
decorators arc reddish- 
brown, yellow ochre, in- 
digo, and white. Green 
and red are obtained by 
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mixtures. Thu very simple scaie 
was luual in France at the same 
time as in Spain, where it was long 
applied to the colouring of statues, 
[ts popularity was due to the har- 
mony and solidity of the colours 
{inf. p. 228). At Uon. Vich, and 
Barcelona, the figures are relieved 
against a yellowish -white ground. 
This is also the case in the Bap- 
tistery at Poitiers and at Saint Savin 
(Vienne). This is a fresh proof of 
the general affinities existing be- 
tween Catalonia, the Asturias, and 
France during the pre- Romanesque 
and Romanesque periods. If. set- 
Fic. 135— viBGiN. *™8 aside the colour, we consider 

(MuKum of Vich.) only the design, the frescoes of San 

(Anusti. instiiut d'Esiudig caiaiatis.) Isidoro also show analogies with the 
miniatures of the Commentary on 

the Apocalypse (Figs. 157-164), There is the same disproportion 

in certain figures, the same stiffness in 

the draperies, the same grandeur of 

composition, the same decorative sense. 
The frescoes of San Baudelio (sup. 

p. 68) are very much more complex. 

Generally speaking, the lower register 

is occupied by hunting scenes, apparently 

copied from a Persian manuscript (Figs. 

137, 138), while the upper register and 

the apse are decorated with religious 

subjects which show no trace of Oriental 

influences (Fig. 1 36). Both are painted 

in tempera on a coating of plaster, and 

all but the frescoes of the vault have 

preserved their vivacity of tone. The 

hunt is proceeding in a wooded region 

enclosed above by a flat band on which 

is inscribed a magnificent Cufic inscrip- 
tion in praise of Allah, and below by a 

frieze with a floriated spiral pattern. 

The religious subjects are taken from 
121 
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find this tradition confirmed when v 
in the old Catalan churches, Si 
Maria of Tahull. Santa MarJa of Bohi, 
Santa Maria of Eslerri (.sup. p. 119), 
and with the illuminations in the Bible 
of Aeila and the Bible of NoailUs 
(Figs. 240-241). The first of these 
manuscripts contains miniatures in 
which we Rnd the same symbolical 
elements, the same manner of grouping 
the figures and of rendering expression 
and movement ai in the frescoes of 
San Baudelio ; the second has identical 
decorative motives. A mixture of 
styles so diverse is not surprising in 
Spain. The frescoes of Celon contain 
persons in Musulman costume, those 
of Santo Cristo {sup. p. 83) saints 
relieved against backgrounds of stilted 
arches, analogous to those of the 
Puerta del Sol. Both are char- 
acteristic of that composite civilisation 
122 



the life of Christ: the 
Adoration of the Magi, 
the Healing of the Blind 
Man, the Resurrection 
of Lazarus, The Mar- 
riage in Cana, The Last 
Supper, etc. The deco- 
ration shows the same 
mingling of Eastern and 
Western motives. As 
art, these paintings ore 
superior to those of the 
Commentary on the 
Apocalypse and the fres- 
coes of Leon. They are 
said to date from the 
twelfth century, and to 
have been executed a 
few years after the com- 
pletion of the church. We 
compare them with i paintings 
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the second phase of which has received the namee, now universally 
accepted, of Mozarab (Mosla'rib = Arabheii) when it was 
developed in a Musulman country, and Mudejar {Mudeddjan =^ 
aulhoTixd to remain) when it flourished in Christian territory. 
We have seen (p. 64), the considerable and unsuspected influence 
it had on the elaboration of the Romanesque arts. After this, il 
hardly passed beyond the limils of the Pyrenees. 

In the manuscripts of the end of the eleventh century, the 
Visigothic letter made way for the French Gothic letter, and the 
initials, in which the illuminator indulged to excess in the use of a 
brilliant yellow, were governed by a tradition derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon style. The transformation was a result of the arrival 
of the Cluny monks and the influence of the French bishops. Yellow 
and vermilion continued to predominate in the polychromy, but 
design made progress. Among the finest of the manuscripts are the 
Bible from Avlla. in the National Library at Madrid, the Bible of 
the Archasologicil Museum at Madrid, the Bible of Dalmacio de 
Mur in the Cathedral of Gerona, and the Psalterio y Libra del 
Paralipomenon of the church of Ausona (Vich) dating from the 
twelfth century. 

The Catalan manuscripts seem to have characteristics which 
distinguish them from those of Castille. Thus, the Bible of 
NoailUi (B.N. Paris, Lat. 6) from San Pedro de Rosas (Catalonia) 
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shows strongly marked modifications 
not only in the writing, but in the 
artistic form. The illustrations of 
vol. iii, executed in line are 
remarkable for the purity and cor- 
rectness of their drawing, and the 
science and variety of their com- 
position (Figs. 240-241). Lions, 
camels, winged beasts, and war- 
elephants carrying towers with their 
defenders intermingle with the 
figures. The architecture shows 
interlacing horse-shoe arches on 
columns (Fig. 241) like those to 
be found at Merida, and later 
(towards 1220), in the Mudejar 
portion of the cloister of San Juan fig. j,o.— the tkilmph of 

de Duero. This is a proof of b-thek. 

the antiquity of interlacing arches (Bbr'"hiuue Nai^nai^T^aris i 
in the Musulman style in Cata- ,f,^gi f/aciin/) 

Ionia, and of the persistence of 

the Mudejar style of the Caliphate in the Christian kingdoms 
of Spain. 

The copy of the Morals of Saint Gregory (Saragossa Cathedral) 
is also a Mudejar work. Thus, in the page where the miniaturist 
has represented the author, he shows him seated under a portico 
with horse- shoe arches, 
and near a tall mast 
resting on two couchant 
red lions, as oriental in 
style as the arches of the 
portico. 

In addition to the Virgin 
of La Vega (Fig. 227) 
there are various exam- 
ples in Spain of enamelled 
goldsmith's work of the 
twelfth century. Some 
of these are of incompar- 
able beauty ; the altar- 
frontal of Santo Domingo 

of Silos (Fig. 243) now 
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in the Museum of Bur- 
gos, the ref edos ttill in the 
monastery and the altar- 
frontal o[ San Miguel in 
Elxceliis, the reliquary of 
Huesca, and the bind- 
ing of an Evangeliary at 
Roncevaux (Fig. 242). 
These enamels are 
cloisorims d la faille 
(fepargne and have all 
the characteristics of 
Limousin wort. Some- 
times uncut gems, deli- (Culiegiali church or Roneevain.) 

calely set, enhance the {Pini. HuMstry Mtaii.) 

richness of the decora- 
tion, as in the Silos altar-frontal and in an exquisite casket in 
the treasure of Astorga Githedral (Fig, 244). 

Between the period marked by the completion of the mosques 
and palaces of the Ommiade emirs of Cordova and that of the 
construction by the Almohades of the great mosque and the 
palaces of Seville (end of the twelfth century) the Musulman monarchs 
of Toledo buih the Aljafefia (Figs. 172-173), but the remaining 
Moslem princes had reigns too stormy to permit of great undertakings. 
The works they carried out had a military character. They 
were castles analogous to the fortresses of Alcala de los Panaderos 
(Fig. 245) and Almeria 
(a port in the south-east). 
They also restored the 
circumvallalion of Seville, 
Cordova and Jaen, and 
in general the towns 
threatened by their rivals 
or the Christians. These 
fortresses are of the usual 
Persian or Syrian type. 
The towers of towns 
and castles are preferably 
square or polygonal — 
enceinte of Seville, lower 
fortress of the Bridge of 
San Martin at Toledo 
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— bul there are also 
(ome round towers, of the 
Astatic type adopted by 
the Spaniards. 

As it has been possible 
to assign deHnite chrono- 
logical limit* to certain 
ancient woven malerialt o( 
an Oriental style. I have 
devoted some attention to 
them, among other mani- 
festationsof theMuEulman 
minor arts under the Om- 
miades (sup. p. 88 and 
Figs. 185, 186). 

Besides the stuffs, the date and origin of which are practically 
certain, there are others which have hitherto been classed either as 
Byzantine or Siculo -Arabian on the evidence of their decoration. 
I have said above (p. 24) how misleading these indications may be. 
Thus, when in doubt, it is necessary to recall those materials show- 
ing the distinctive characteristics of Hispano-Musulman decoration, 
which, it must be admitted, is in many respects easily confounded 
with Siculo- Arabian decoration (sup. pp. 42, 43), The majority 
of the specimens are in the special Museums of Lyons, Berlin, and 
London. Sens Cathedral also owns some very line examples 
worthy to be compared 
with those of the Mu- 
seums of Cluny and Vich, 
^d of the basilica of 
Saint'Semin (Figs. 185, 
186). Among them are 
the shrouds of Saint 
Siviard, Saint Colomba 
and Saint Potentianus. 
respectively adorned with 
winged dragons, con- 
fronted monsters, fantas- 
tic animals, and birds, 
enframed in pseudo-Cufic 
inscriptions. 
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Citlerdan Monailtriti.— Religious Archileclalt.-Cleil Archlltclurc—Militani Arcliileclure.— 
Btldgti.-Mudtl" ArcSleclure, cMI and rtHgaai—Sculplan : FTCt<d<. FUmlah, and 
llaliL fnfiaenJ^. -Pointing : dnialnn. fakJi-n. C«,Ullon. Nncam,, and AnjJn^nn 
School,.-Mona,criply-Mlnor All,z Woodwork : Coldimiih; Work; Woocn MoUrInU; 
S^oUandCoins.-MnJrio,Min„rArlz:Fo\cnor;Woodu«,rk:M,lolPlo<,a,,.-M<„wlmon 

Three aisles, an apse, and square chapeU bordering the transepts 
are the typical features assigned by Villard de Honnecourt to the 
austere churches of the Benedictines reformed by Saint Bernard. 
The order which had been established at Citeaux about 1098 soon 
began to colonise, ft had just founded the Abbey of Fontfroide. 
near Narbonne, when it was summoned to Catalonia by Berengarius, 
IV. (! 113-1131). A few years later, Alfonso VII. (I 126^1 157), 
opened the gates of Castille to it, and Garcia Ramirez IV. (1 134- 
1 150) introduced it into Navarre. 

Although the reformed Benedictines penetrated into Spain by 

way of Catalonia, their earliest colony was in Castille, at Moreruela 
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de Frades, between Zamora and 
Benavenle. The plan d their 
churches was still Cluniac, but a 
new {nfluence is revealed by the 
severity of the style. 

The lame description applies 
to the Cathedral of Tarragona. 
There is a pap^ bull of 1131 
inviting contributions to the ex- 
penses of building it. Neverthe- 
less, as it closely resembles the 
Cathedral of Lerida, begun in 
1203 and finished in 1278, it is 
not to be supposed that the work 
was begun before the middle of 
the twelfth century. The very 
large building — 90 m. by 38— is 
of the Catalan three-aisled type, 

inaugurated in the regions which W""- Laeosi^.) 

were the first to throw off the 

Musulman yoke {sup. pp. 77, 78). The massive dimensions 
of piers and arches which spring from groups of coupled columns, 
recall the Angoumois architecture introduced at Zamora and 
Salamanca (sup. pp. 104, 105 ; Fig. 202). In the interior, the 
pointed arch has replaced the semi-circular form, and the ribbed 
vault has been sulratiluted for the Romanesque cylindric vault. On the 



. the semi-circular arch persists i: 



the lateral doorways (Fig. 
247), but the porch of the 
nave, built about 1273, 
is pointed (Fig. 321). 
An octagonal cupola on 
squinches rises over the 
crossing. The cloisters 
(Fig. 248) are copied, 
almost exactly, from the 
cloisters of Fonlfroide. 
Like these, they are 
formed by arches and 
supports of the Roman- 
esque style, contained 
within the pointed for- 
merets of a Gothic vault. 
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They are crowned by a cornice of cusped 
arches of an Oriental type (Figs. 28, 
35, 84, 85). These arches recur round 
the apse, but here they form a defensive 
machicolation interrupted by brattices. 

The churches of the monasteries of Poblet 
(fifty-four kilometres from Tarragona) and 
of Veruela (Aragon), which were made 
over to the Cistercians towards 1 1 53 and 
117! respectively, resemble the Cathedral 
of Tarragona, inasmuch as the severity of 
the ornament alone reveals the presence of 
Viw^^^^sul.Ai'Ie^E.' tlie Benedictine reformers. 

On the other hand, the Monastery of 
Santas Creus (twenty-eight kilometres from Tarragona), Founded in 
1 1 52, and with a church which was begun in 1 1 77, is a perfect 
example of the Cistercian style (Fig. 249). The Cistercian T 
formed by the three aisles and the transept is very apparent. The 
square apse alone makes a slight external projection. It is flanked 
right and left by two square apsidal chapels, set in either arm of the 
transept. Massive piers, crowned by a simple moulding, support 
the groined vault of the nave and those of the side-aisles. On the 
outside, were it not for the doorway, the immense pointed window 
above it, and the lantern over the crossing, the church would have 
the appearance of a Romanesque fortress (Fig. 250). A cloister 
formed of very simple pointed arcades adjoined the church. In 
1 191, the line hall of the first storey, known as the dormitory of the 
young monks, was built. It is constructed with a series of pointed 
arches, springing very low, 
which carry the beams of 
the roof upon their tym- 
pana. On the ground 
floor there is a square 
chapter-house ; the vault 
of this is composed of 
nine panels, the arcs 
doubleaux and diagonal 
arches of which converge 
upon sixteen supports : 
four in the centre, and 
twelve engaged bthelater- 
al walls. This chapter- 
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house, whi 

cates with the dormitory 
by a staircase, is lighted 
from a second cloister, be- 
gun in September. 1313, 
and finished January 12, 
1341. On one side there 
is a covered fountain. 

The convent of the 
Noble Ladies of lai 
I-Iuelgas (three kilometres 
from Burgoi) was built in 
the reign of Alfonso VIII. '"^- 's—s^ntas ck..^ po^ntaiv <,k 

of Castille (1 188-1214). lAXt-^jZ'.} 

The church, later by seve- 
ral years than that of Santas Creut, differs from this only in the form 
of the apse^ — which is pentagonal— and that of a few of the arches. 

Although it belongs to the period of Cistercian churches, the 
Cathedral of Siguenza escaped the direct influence of the order, 
perhaps on account of its situation. It rises majestically, its massive 
facade Banked by two immense square towers, crowned by battle- 
ments (Fig. 252). The nave, the side aisles, the apse, the transept, 
lighted from the south by the most beautiful rose-window in Spain, 
recall the Cathedrals of Tarragona and Lerida in their arrangement. 
The piers show a striking and very comprehensible likeness to those 
of Sainl-Nazaire at Carcassonne. 

Siguenza brmgs us towards the West. If we advance still 

further in this direction 

we shall reach Sahagun 
(San Facundo), where 
there are two brick 
churches of the deepest 
archaeological interest. 
The earliest is dedicated 
to San Tirso (Fig. 253), 
the second to San Fran- 
cisco. Tlie pointed arches 
of the last two storeys of 
the belfry of San Fran- 
cisco fix its period as the 
first quarter of the thir- 
teenth century. But on 
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tke other tiand, a Mudejar note is 
struck here by the horse-shoe 
arcades on the outer walls of the 
transepts and the apse, and by 
those bands oF saw-tooth orna- 
ment pointed out in the palaces 
of Pars (Figs. 18.23,25,27.) 

These buildings were the Rrst 
in Castille in which those Orien- 
tal forms reappear which had 
been almost banished from the 
architecture oF Spain in the re- 
gions which the Benedictines of 
Cluny and Citeaux had conquered 
for French art. Nevertheless, 
even before their construction, the 

slightly horse-shoe form of the rh; j.g.— sAHAnus. mntibmi, 

archivolts in the Romanesque cheiet ano uelkkv. 

porches of the churches of Por- (Ahi/iki's pao/,) 

queres (Catalonia) and Santa 

Eulalia of Merida (end of the twelfth century) indicated a return to 
Musulman themes (Fig. 254). 

The last transition building to be noted is the Cathedral of 
Valencia. The door known as the 
Puerta del Palau (Fig. 255) is 
Romanesque, though it was begun 
after the taking of the town in 1 238 
by the King of Aragon, Jaime I., 
El Conquistador (1213-1276). I 
have already explained the causes 
of these prolonged survivals (pp. 78, 
118). 

In Burgos, Toledo, and Leon 
Spain possesses three purely Gothic 
Cathedrals, buildings comparable to 
the finest French Cathedrals of the 
same period. The marriage of Doiia 
Blanca (Blanche of Castille) to 
Louis Vlll. (I223-I226)had facili- 
tated a renewal of relations between 
the two countries. The Cathedral 

of Burgos (Figs. 256-258) was 
132 . 
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founded by Fernando [11.(1217- 
1285) the nephew of Blanche of 
Castille. who laid the first stone 
on July 20, 1221. The tran- 
sept, which projects considerably 
beyond the side'sisles, indicates 
the persistence of the Roman- 
esque plan, or rather, a return 
to the traditional design which 
bad been abandoned owing to 
the adoption of the five-aisled 
church. An apse prolonging 
the nave, an ambulatory con- 
tinuing the side-aisles, and nine 
radiating chapels complete tbe 
fine whole, akin to tbe Cathe- 
drals of Reims, Amiens and 
Chartres, and the Abbey Church 
of Longpont, built in France in 
the first half of the thirteenth century. In the interior the analogies 
with Reims and Amiens are also strong. The bays are oblong ; tbe 
piers have elegant slender columns at the corners, springing from the 
bases. On the other hand, the triforium of the transept is more like 
that of the Cathedral o( Bourges. The only distinctively national 
feature is the octagonal dome above the crossing, the Spanish 
crucero (Fig. 258. cf . Fig. 269). Although it was finished in 1 567 
and was the work oF Juan de Vallejo, a pupil of tbe celebrated 
Francisco de Colonia and Philippe of 
Burgundy (Felipe de Vigarny, inf. p. 
224, 225). the squinches on which the 
drum rests, and the eight-pointed star 
which radiates on the intrados of the 
cupola, are of the purest Persian type 
(see Fig. 267). This part of the building 
is as it were the last legacy bequeathed 
by that MuJejar art which was the 
pride and glory of Spain. Burgos Cathe- 
dral is built on the flank of a hill. This 
led the architects to give two storeys to the 
magnificent cloisters between the chevet 
and the lower street of the Paloma. The 
upper storey is painted, but the colours are 
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di 
Toledo 

Ml 



md the 
is longer and 
ind Seville, il 
metres by 54). It hi 
plan it resembles Notre Dame of 
Paris (founded 1163); in eleva- 
tion it is more akin to the 
Cathedral of Burgos (founded 
in 1172). In the latter the 
master-builder diminished the 
height of the triforlum in favour 
of the windows. Here the idea 
was followed out in all its severity, 
and the trif orium was suppressed ; 
but its disappearance entailed a 
general depression of the vaults 
and the consequent heaviness of 
the whole. On the other hand, 
the six-panelled vault of Notre- 
Dame, and of the Cathedral of 
Poitiers, is replaced by the oblong 
bay with inlersectmg diagonal 
arches lo which architects in 



faded, like colours which have 
been applied to stone. It is, 
nevertheless, a precious example 
of Mudejar polychromy. The 
brilliant reds and intense blues of 
the Andaluslan palaces predomi- 
nate ; gold also played an Im- 
portant part in the achetne. The 
metal has disappeared, but its 
presence in the original decora- 
tion is attested by the yellow 
mixture which served lo fix it. 

Like the Cathedral of Burgos, 
the archiepiscopal church of 
Toledo (Figs. 259, 260) ww 
founded by Fernando III. (Au- 
gust 1 1 . 1 227). The only dis- 
tinctions between these two 
beautiful buildings lie in their 
imber of their aisles. The Cathedral of 
irider than Burgos ; after the cathedrals of 
the larger Gothic church in Europe (120 
five aisles and a double ambulatory, and in 
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France had reverted. The cloisters are 
distinguished by a door of a very complex 
style (Fig. 261), which will be noted 
when we examine the origin of the 
Portuguese Manuelian style {inf. pp. 
3 1 6, 3 1 7). We Itnow ihe names o( the 
principal architects and sculptors who 
were employed in the Toledan work- 
shops for two hundred and fifty years. 
At the head of the long list is a French- 
man. Petrus Petri (d. 1285, inf. p. 209), 
who superintended the works for fifty 
years, and gave them a unity often tacking 
in these immense structures. _ 

Santa Maria de Regla, the Cathedral "°' '^i^c catTura^''.^'' "" 
of Leon (Figs. 292-294), was founded 

in 1205, sixteen years before Burgos, but the workshops were 
dosed for nearly a half century. The work, resumed in 1252, 
received a vigorous impulse under the reign of Sancho IV. (1284- 
1295), and was finished in 1303, a few years after the accession 
of. Fernando IV. (1295-1312). Slender, delicately pierced. 




pure in form, and learned and hi 




larmonious in rhythm, the building 
is an elegant solution of the auda- 
cious problem which the French 
masters had set themselves to- 
wards the end of the twelfth 
century, enframing in a light net- 
work of stone the painted glass 
which fills the windows of the 
nave and aisles and the openings 
of the triforium from the summit 
to the base of the building. This 
substitution of a transparent tri- 
forium for one with a gallery is 
found for the first time in the 
Cathedral of Amiens. The 
lle-de-France and Champagne 
adopted it towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Spain 
soon followed their example. 

But whereas architecture shone 
with peculiar lustre in Castille at 
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Barcelona, was begun in 1296 
aisles pass into a transept 
ambulatory and a string o 




this period, in Galicia, the Astu- 
ria«, Navarre, and Catalonia it 
seemed to be reposing after its 
exertions during the Romanesque 

At tKe beginning of tbe four- 
teenth century, Catalonia and 
Navarre woke from their torpor, 
with the result that at Cerona, 
Saragossa, Barcelona, Perpignan. 
and Pampeluna. architecture 
passed without any sensible tran- 
sition from expiring Romanesque 
to complicated Gothic. Affinities 
of race and proximity playing 
their part in the result, the South 
of France re-captured its prepon- 
derance in the artistic counsels of 
Catalonia. 

Santa Eulalia, the Cathedral of 
,nd finished in 1329. The three 
ithout side-aisles, an apse with an 
eleven small, radiating chapels, an 
arrangement borrowed from Saint- 
Just of Narbonne, the choir of which 
— the only part completed — was built 
from about 1272 to 1330. The 
crypt, excavated in 1 339 for the re- 
ception of the relics of Saint Eulalia, 
recalls the relic-shrines of theprimitive 
churches. The arrangement was 
not a novel one. The chapds sur- 
mounted by a gallery which are set 
between the buttresses along the 
side-aisles form the most striking 
feature. Given the Gothic system 
of construction, in which the walls 
are mere partitions, we might suppose 
that architects would soon have con- 
ceived the idea of turning the free 
spaces between the buttresses to 
account in order to increase the 
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superficies of the church without expense. But this was not the 
case. Throughout the Fourteenth century France continued to 
build churches with external buttresses, and although Notre-Dame 
of Paris, and the Cathedrals of Amiens and Tours have collateral 
chapels, it is because their walls were carried back to the line of the 
external face of the buttresees long after the 
consiniciion of these buildings. The first 
examples of collateral chapels included in 
the original plan is perhaps to be found 
in the Cathedral of Cologne (thirteenth 
century). They were also a feature in 
the unexecuted plan of Saint-Just of Nar- 
bonne, as the similar and contemporary plans 
of the Cathedrals of Clermont and Limoges 

The Cathedral of Gerona, the boldest 
_ religious building of Catalonia, consists of a 

c.iTHEriKaL.'"^ single aisle, 22 metres 60 cm. wide, of an 

apse, and of an ambulatory surrounded, as at 
Barcelona, by eleven radiating chapels. It was begun in 1316 
by Master Henri of Narbonne, and contmued by one of his co- 
citizens, Jacques Favari (Jacopo de Favariis). The plan resembled 
that of Santa Eulalia of Barcelona, 
or rather that of the Cathedral of 
Narbonne, their common source of 
inspiration. But about 1410, when 
the external walls and the chapels 
between the buttresses were com- 
pleted, Guillermo Boffi proposed to 
unite the two walls by a single vault 
22 metres 60 cm. in span without 
any intermediate support. This 
dimension exceeded by 3 metres 
50 cm. the width of the naves of 
Saint- Elienne at Toulouse and Sainte 
Cecile of AIbi, which were con- 
sidered remarkably daring. The 
Chapter was greatly exercised, and 
in 1416 appointed a technical com- 
mission of enquiry, which decided in 
favour of BofB's plan. 

Of all the kingdoms which were 
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afterwardt united to form 
Spain, Navarre was tlie 
one in which French 
artists were most sought 
after. French architects 
came in with the Cluniac 
monks in 1050; imagien 
followed architects. At 
the beginning of the four- 
teenth century Navarre 
passed to the royal house 
of France for thirty years, 
and for over a century 
CATHEOHSL, after this it retained sove- 

(A-'iiir't /■*«;.) reigns either French by 

birth or brought up in 
France. It is therefore n<rt surprising thai artistic Navarre should 
have been ruled by the French schools, and should have propagated 
their teachings. In the domain of religious architecture the cloisters 
of the Cathedral of Pampeluna (Fig. 295) occupy a distinguished 
place. The purity of the design and the delicate ornament of the 
arcades, the gables, and the capitals make it a unique work. Begun 
in the first years of the fourteenth century, in the reign of a French 
prince, Philippe d'Evreux, by a 
bishop of French extraction, 
Arnold de Barbazan, it was, no 
doubt, finished when in 1390 the 
Romanesque Cathedral collapsed. 
All the portion adjoining the 
church must have suffered severely 
from the shock, and this explains 
the interest taken by Carlos 111. 
(1387-1425) in its reconstruction. 
The Cathedrals of Saragossa 
and Seville, built on the sites of 
mosques demolished after the re- 
conquest, are very different from 
the foregoing. 

The Seo (Cathedral) of Sara- 
gossa, founded in 1 1 19, is almost 
square, and is divided into live 
aisles separated by four rows of 
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Gothic piers with yellow 
marble bases. It was 
consolidatea in 1490. 
It is from this period 
that the capitals date. 
Among the foliage 
which decorates them 
angels and lambs in the 
Italian style frolic, and 
the innumerable ribs 
which rise from them 
and intersect at the 
summit beneath metal 
bosses are of the same , 

period (Fig. 266). In '"" '' "^'^""""^icZ^ """''^ '" ^^ 

1 498 the Musulman (/'•*"'■ i.-^''"-) 

architect. El Rami, 

added the porch known as the Pacorderia, now the main entrance 
to the church. The Mudejar character of the architecture is revealed 
in the interior, in the stellate dome over ihe crossing (Fig. 267), 
reproduced in Burgos Cathedra! (Fig. 258), in the cupola of the 
Chapel of San Miguel, the golden stalactites of which seem to have 
been detached from a ball in the Albambra, and externally on the 
north-west fagade and on the dome, where a facing of non-lustrous 
bricks and f^ence gives an exquisite softness of tone. Blue, green, 
and while predominate, with here and there notes of deep yellow 
and reddish brown. The crescent taken from the rebus-device of 
the Archbishop Lope Fernandez 
de Luna, at whose Initiative the 
cupola of San Miguel was con- 
structed about 1373, stands out 
in the centre of the geometrical 
interlacements. Indirect imita- 
tions, executed far from the place 
of origin, are necessarily less per- 
fect than their models. But the 
aience facings of the Seo are not 
so far removed from these that 
we fail to recognise the style of 
the fine period which began in 
Persia at the dawn of the four- 
teenth century. 
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After the capture of Seville (1248) 
the great mosque begun in 1173 by 
Abu Yakub Yusuf was transformed 
into a Cathedral and dedicated to 
Santa Maria de la Sede. But in 
1401, as its solidity seemed to be 
threatened, the Chapter decided to 
rebuild it. The architects took ad- 
vantage of the foundations, preserved 
the minaret, the celebrated Giralda 
(Fig. 246), the court known as the 
Patio de ios Naranjos, perhaps, loo, 
the door del Perdon, transformed by 
Bartolome Lopez (Fig. 385) in 1519, 
and finally adopted a plan (Fig. 268) 
closely akin to that of the Spanish 
mosques (Fig. 80). A forest of ^^^_ — ,v. ...-. 
columns divides the spjce covered by l"s keve.-l nave, ai'se /.i 
the Cathedral into five aisles and ten /*■„,„„ i,;„^ a -a, \ 

, . , 1 - 1 ■ 1 1 (Coinp. figi jjB, 167.) 

bays. As to the apse, which is barely (p/,oi, lociiu.) 

indicated on the exterior, and the two 

apsidal chapels submerged in the last bay, they are much more li 
the maksura and the mihrab whose phces they occupy than t 
choir of a Christian Church. 

The attachment of the Spaniards to their artistic traditions \ 



never failed (sup. pp. 78, 118, 132). 



lother 



We shall find yet a 
example of this i 
Juan de Ios Reyes (Figs. 
269,270).builtforlsabella 
the Catholic by the famous 
Juan Guas. A door in 
the cloister (Fig. 27 1) and 
the arcades of the first 

account of their proto- 
Manuelian character. 

The churches described 
above adhere to ihe classic 
forms. There are a few 
examples of rarer types, 
interesting to study. 

The Church of San 
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Feliu at Jativa was rebuilt in 

1414. It is reduced to a nave 

of 15 metres by 22i metres, 

divided into five bays by painted 

arches springing almost from the 

ground, and supported by but- 
tresses with chapels set between 

them. On the exterior is one 

of those longitudinal porches 

peculiar to Spain {sup. p. 

106). The distinguishing fea- 
ture of San Feliu is the alfarge. 

or timber roof composed of 

rafters resting upon the extradoi 

of ihe arches. The Romanesque 

Church of Mig Aran, in Upper 

Catalonia, Santa Maria de la 

Huerla, the Palatine Chapel ^""' "'r^t^'maIukuan umJ!'^"^'" 

of Santa Agueda (thirteenth (Atnko,'! Pkot.^ 

century, now the Provincial 

Museum) at Barcelona, the Mourguier at Narbonne. are examples 

of this arrangement already noted at Santas Creus (lup. pp. 1 30, 

131). an arrangement which made a prior appearance near 

"^ " "' the valley of the Orontes, 

at the basilica of Rueiha. 
These roofs may have 
been introduced into 
Europe by the Musul- 
man architects. TTieir 

supports this hypothesis. 
The Cathedral of 
Palma (Majorca), begun 
in 1229, has another 
peculiarity. Its architec- 
ture shows it was origin- 
ally crowned with terraces 
in imitation of Oriental 
buildings(Fig.272). The 
present roof dates from 
1 380, the year when the 
church was restored. 



Damascus, in the basilica of Tafka, and i 
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In civil buildings the architect 
introduced features very different 
from those he used in religious 
monuments. The most charac' 
leriitic were doors with dispro- 
portionately large arch -stones 
(Figs. 273. 275. 281.301.413. 

426, 427) and very slender 
shafts to the smaller columns 
(Figs. 273, 274. 275. 284). 
The former, borrowed from 
fortilied castles, were in general 
use ; the latter, inherited from 
the Moors, belong to the Catalan 
style. 

The Casa de lis Baragahas 
of Aviles (Castille) resembles the 
"^■^li^^Hovs^TArH "^Ir^m. Pala-^e of Esteila (Fig. 205). 

(/"*!■/. 0/ tit Catalan /nitiinicJ) save that the openmgs of the 

ground-floor have pomted arches. 
It had long been in existence when Don Pedro the Cruel halted 
there in 1 352, during his pursuit of his brother Enrique. 

The palace comprised in the monastery of Santas Creus (Figs. 
249) has preserved a charming palio 
and staircase, showing the delicate 
little columns mentioned above (Fig. 
274). 

Of the Casa Consistorial (town 
hall) of Barcelona there remains a 
large pointed window, a door, the 
huge arch -stones of which are 
crowned by a curving archivolt of 
contrary flexure which is carried on 
to a wall at right angles to the door- 
way, the three shields of the tympanum, 
and an angel with bronze wings who 
seems to be blessing those who ap- 
proach (Fig. 275). All these motives 
are exquisite in their purity and fancy. 
The works, begun in 1369, were 
finished in 1378. 

The ancient Palau de la Dipulacio 
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general de Catalunya (Palace of the 
Estates - General), built by March 
Cafont and decorated by Pere Johan, 
dates from the iirst half of the fif leenth 
century. In the later portions, we 
lind the Gothic style complaisantly 
accepting the Rrst manifestations of the 
Italian RenaisEance. We must note 
the door opening on to the Calle 
del Obispo, constructed in 1416 
(Fig. 277), the path of two storeys, 
the external staircase in this same 
patio (Fig. 276), and two of the 
windovvs — one lacing the patio de los 
Naranjoi, the other opposite the 
outer door- — because their interlacing 
arches afford a fresh example of 
proto-Manuelian forms. " c..hsi™iii.al 

With these buildings we must class (/lu/iot's paoi.) 

the Lonja (Exchange) of Palma (Fig. 

260), built in 1426 by Guillen Sagrera, and the Lonja de la Seda 
at Valencia (Fig. 279), the construction of which was decreed 
on February 5, 1482. They are in the Catalan style, whereas the 
f-Ioepital de la Latina at Madrid (Fig. 281), now demolished, was a 
precious relic of Castillian Gothic art at the end of the fifteenth 
century. It was built by a Musulman architect. Maesire Hazan, 
at the expense of the celebrated Beatriz Galindo, lady of the bed- 
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Zamora, Toledo (Fig. 
282) Avila (Fig. 283). 
Estella, Siguenza on the 
one hand, and on the 
other Gerona. Cardona, 
Castellon de Ampurias 
(Fig. 273) in Spain. Ibiza 
in the Balearic Isles (Fig. 
284), and Perpignan in 
Roussillon also possess 
Gothic facades or portions 
of facades in a perfect 
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state of preservation, but differing 
in character inasmuch jj as some 
are in the Caslillian, others in the 
Catalan style. Very different in 
every respect is the famous kit- 
chen of ihe Abbey church of 
Pampeluna. now incorporated 
with the Cathedral. It is an 
almost square hall, covered with 
an octagonal hod on squinches at 
the angles, formed of three trun- 
cated pyramids fitting into and 
rising one above the other, and 
tapering as they rise. Similar 
arrangements may be noted in 
France in the Benedictine Abbey 
of Fontevrault, Indrc-el-Loire y,,.^ ij;.— peke johai,, sais. 

(twelfth century). .^entae.^^ oveb thb^™ier d<i,.h 

We arc familiar with the deco- 
ration of interiors in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, either 
through inventories or paintings. Floors of square bricks, laid 
uncul, were usual for ordinary rooms ; in others, the geometrical 
combinations of the East were affected. Plinths were high and 
were often replaced by wainscots of wood or azulejos} Ceilings 
had rafters and interjoists, sometimes combinations of crosses and stars 
(Fig. 299). When the walls were not 
coated with plaster or whitewashed, 
as was generally the case, they were 
masked by the carved stuccoes of 
Musulman architecture (Fig. 297), or 
by frescoes, tapestries, and Cordovan 
leather, I he use of which became 
general in the fifteenth century. At 
the same period, damasks, silks, and 
velvets were used in rich houses, and 
the paved floors were covered here 
and there with carpets woven in 
Andalusia (Fig. 392), Persia, and 
Morocco. 

There are two principal groups of 
fortified castles. The first defends a 
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vast triangle, the summiu of 
which are at Simancas, Avila, and 
Segovia. Medina del Campo, 
where Isabella the Githolic died 
(Nov. 26, 1504), Madrigal. 
where the great queen wa« born 
(April 22. 1451). and Arevalo 
succeed each other on the 
Simancas - Avila side ; Cuellar. 
Olmedo, of which it was said : 
He who would hold Castille must 
haoe Arevalo and Olmedo, and 
finally Coca (Fig. 285) and Ture- 
gano (Fig. 2S6) belong to the 
Simancas- Segovia side. 

The Castle of Medina del 

Campo or La Mota (Figs. 287- 

Tv.. J 79. —VALENCIA. uiMA DE LA 289) dominatcs a slight eminence 

(Phei. Lacastt.) outside the modern town. In 

its present state, it consists of an 

interior quadrangular enceinte, flanked on three sides by massive 

square towers, which belonged to an earlier castle built about the 

middle of the thirteenth century. The fourth side, the donjon, the 

exterior circumvallation and its round towers, the moat hollowed 

out of the living rock which surrounds it, the fortified bridge, 

and the barbacan at its head date from the reign of Juan II. and 

were added by Fernando de Carreno about 1440. In 1479, 

Isabella enlarged the interior, and completed the defences. The 

masonry is of beaten earth 

faced with bricks. There 
is a wide road between 
the gate of the inner and 
the entrance of the outer 
enceinte, to facilitate the 
circulation of troops in a 
zone commanded by the 
donjon ; but it is practi- 
cally cut off elsewhere, so 
closely does the inner 
facing of the outer wall ap- 
proach the square towers 
of the inner enceinte. The 
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outer wall rises from the scarp. It 
has a continuous course of battle- 
ments so regulated in height thai the 
covered way of the inner wall com- 
mands a considerable extent. 

The castle of Coca is in a plain, at 
the confluence of the Eresma and the 
Voltoya. It was the home of the 
mighty family of Fonseca. who rebuilt 
it in the fifteenth century, at the time 
when Juan II. completed the castle of 
La Mota, which it greatly resembles. 
The second group of fortresses, or 
of fortified castles, corresponds to two 
lines of defence, the first of which, 
starting from Alicante, ends at Gran- 
ada, passing through Murcia, Aledo, 
and LorcB, while the second leaves 
Huelva to make its way to Niebia, 
,, Cordova. Villaviciosa, Vacar, Espiei, 
id Almorchon. 

n the Musulman occupation. The 
Christians merely repaired or en- 
larged them. The most famous 
and the best preserved among them, 
the castle of Almadovar del Rio on 
the Guadalquivir, crowns a slate 
hill about 100 metres in height. It 
was looked upon as the bulwark of 
the Caliphate Court, and the type 
of the impregnable mediffival for- 
tress. Neither in design, outline, 
nor arrangement of details, do we 
find any essential differences be- 
tween the castle of Almodovar 
and the castle of La Mota, which 
is, however, more modern as a 
whole. 

The fortresses enumerated above 
are polygonal, whereas the castle 
of Bellver. at Palma (Figs. 289- 
290), is circuUr, and flanked by 
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round lowers. This type, a rare one 
in Spain, though occurring [requently 
in Portugal, was usual in the Elast, to 
judge by the Assyrian bas-reliefs, the 
citadel of the Acropolis of Susa, and 
the palace of Hatra. 

We may mention further, as evi- 
dences, the polygonal towers of Seville, 
Valencia, and Poblel (Aragon), imi- 
tated from the Eastern type of which 
we'have an ancient example at Mshatta, 
and the citadel of Badajoz, the doors 
of which are arched in a strongly 
contracted horse-shoe form. 

To sum up, a comparative study of 
the fortresses of Northern, Central, 
and Southern Spain, built during the •'lo. 283.— avjla. door with 
Romanesque and Gothic periods, '""('/•fil/'^Lar^ie)'^ 

shows that both are derived from the 

programme set forth in dealing with the military architecture of 
Persia (pp. 19, 107-109). The conditions fulfilled by the 
Acropolis of Susa. the castles of Pars and Mesopotamia, and 
later, by the /(araifs of the Crusaders, constructed on Syrian models, 
are also realised in Spain, because the triumphant Oriental types 
had been brought thither by the in- 
vaders. This is also the secret of the 
striking uniformity of Spanish fortifica- 
tion, whether of Christian or of 
Musulman origin. 

From the beginning of the Gothic 
period a few bridges were thrown 
over unfordable rivers. Many of these 
bridges have disappeared. Those 
which remain are bold, light, and 
often remarkable in construction. 

The bridge of Ceret (Pyrenees- 
Orientales) is composed of a semi- 
circular arch 32 metres in span, with 
open tympana (Fig. 291). It dates 
from the fourteenth century. Two 
large bridges with pointed arches are """ '*',;~ikl'™''i*'iiE'flJ™i''''^" 
of the same period : one, at the (/•/,«/. Laasit.) 
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entrance of San Juan de 
la» AbadetMS (C^ionia) 
has three arches (Fig. 
292) : the second, which 
has five large arches, 
crosses the Mino to the 
right of Lugo. Another 
bridge with pointed 
arches is passed on the 
right going to Covadonga, 
before arriving at Cangas 
de Onis. Zamora is con' 
nected with the left bank 

niRcent Gothic bridge, 
formerly fortified, the piers and triangular spurs of which are 
surmounted by voids in the spandriU. At Elche the bridge over 
the Vipalapo at Caceres, the Almarez bridge, and at Gerona, 
the San Juan bridge, deserve mention. To conclude, the Alcantara 
and San Martin bridges at Toledo (thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies), the first with two, the second with live arches (Fig. 294). 
are so well known that it is useless to describe them. 

Toledo, Soria. Siguenza, and Alcada de Henares fell into the 
hands of the Chri^ians again in the last years of the eleventh 
century. As a result of these successes, the kings of Castille 
entered into possession of a vast province where the Musulmans 
and Mozarabs (Christian subjects oi the former) had long combined 
against the Emirs of Cor- 
dova (sup. 123, 124). 
The toleration with which 
the Christians had been 
treated during this period 
redounded to the benefit 
of the vanquished, who 
were neither expelled 
nor molested. Through- 
out the province, says a 
contemporary writer, al- 
jamas Jada\ a las arles 
de la paz (associations 
devoted to the arts of 
peace) were formed, the 
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members of whicK pre- 
served the traditions in- 
herited from Musuhnan 
masters and workmen. 

The arts of the Caliph- 
ate, which had established 
themselves in Spain with 
the help of themes im- 
ported by the first con- 
querors, had there devel- 
oped in an independent 
manner, in consequence of 
the rupture between the 
Ommiade monarcha of the 
Peninsula and the Abbas- 
side princes who ruled over 



(Auficr'i Phol.) 

the rest of Islam. But when the Almora- 
vide (in Arabic e/ morabit - the monkish 
custodian of the frontiers. 1090-1 157) 
and Almohade (in Arabic el muahhid= 
unitarian, 1157-1212) conquests brought 
the Maugrabins on two occasions into 
Spain, they introduced motives which 
modi- 
fied 
t h e 
archi- 



{.WcaiH'eil nad Hraion *y t U r C 

Ihi Aullnr.) ^^^^ 

Caliphate, and gave birth to a new 
style, the Andalusian style, to 
which Morocco subsequently be- 
came tributary. 

'\\^^ Andalmmn style is perfectly 
distinct from the foregoing one. 
TTie arches pass from ihehorse-shoe 
struck fromasingle centre of ancient 
Persia to more complicated designs 
— horse- shoe arches and ogives 
struck from three or live centres, 
stilted semi-circular arches {sup. 
p. 64) ; the orders of the columns 
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show greater richness and 
originality. The increasing 
use of the honeycomb 
and oF decorative panela, 
treated with a view to the 
repetition oF a single mo- 
tive, as they appear as 
early as the ninth century 
in the palaces oF the Ab- 
bassids (Samarra, Meso- 
potamia), and open-work 
decoration are alio Features 

characteristic oF the new ^^^ ^ — palma oL-RTif thf, wstleofbellveh 
architectonic themes (Figs. * u-k.„ £ar«r? > 

30fr-3l 1.386-390). 

Like the style of the Caliphate, the Andalusian style was pro- 
pagated by means oF the copies executed by Christian architects 
and decorators, and the collaboration oF Musulman colleagues and 
workmen with these. After the battle oF Las Navas de Tolosa, 
the king of Castille, Alfonso VIll., wrote to Pope Innocent III. : 
quosJam captioos duximm ad seroHium chrhlianomm et monai- 
ierium quae mnt reparanda. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and even in the sixteenth. Christians occasionally invoked 
the aid of Musulman masters when they undertook not only public 
buildings and palaces, but even religious structures, such as the 
Chapel of the Trinity, built for the Countess of Barcelos in 1 354 
by an architect of Saragossa called Mahomat de Bellico ; the 
Church of the Carthusians of Paular, constructed from 1433 to 
l440byAbder Rahman 
of Segovia, the Chapel of 
La Latina and the porch 
of the Seo of Saragossa 
already mentioned (pp. 
139.143). Indeed, their 
Catholic Majesties, dis- 
turbed by these encroach- 
ments, made a special 
decree to prevent Musul- 
mans and Jews from 
carving sacred statues and 
painting sacred pictures 
Unf. p. 183). In 1632 
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the treatite on timber- 
rooling of Diego Lopez 
de Arenas, published at 
Seville under the title 
Compendia del Arte de 
Carpinleria, was a treat- 
ise on Oriental roofing. 
During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries 
Moorish famiUes who had 
preserved the tradition of 
Oriental industries, and 
at Granada in 1725, (/•^T/'""^'"t 

manufacturers of silks " ' """ '" 

convicted of professing the Musulman religion, were burnt by 
sentence of the Inquisition. Down to the end of the eighteenth 
century Moslem traditions were still so firmly rooted in Spain that 
' in the. theatres the women were segregated in the Cazuela and 
shrouded in thick "eih which enveloped them from the head to 
the feet," says the author of the Nouveau Voyage en Espagne 
(Paris, 1789). Under such conditions it is not surprising that 
the fusion of Christian and Musulman art, prepared from the 
beginning of the conquest, should have been consolidated in the 
course of the following centuries. 

As might be expected, Mudejar buildings are to be found for the 
most part at Toledo, and in the towns politically dependent upon 
Toledo during the Musulman domination {sup. p. 1 46), and also at 
Teruel (minaret-belfries 
of San Martin and del 
Salvador), Ateca, Cala- 
tayud, Daroca, Tauslc, 
Saragossa, Segovia, Sala- 
manca, and in the south, 
at Merida, Seville, Cor- 
dova and Granada. 

In addition to nu- 
merous churches, Toledo 
possesses two Mudejar 
synagogues adapted to 
Catholic worship : Santa 
Maria la Blanca and San 
Benito, better known as 
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the Transilo de Nuestra 
Seiiora. Of the grace 
and elegElnce of Santa 
Maria we get no hint 
from the exterior. But 
no tooner do we paw 
the threshold than we are 
(truck by the octagonal 
piers which divide the 
irregular quadrilateral of 
the plan into five aisles, 
and charmed by the ex- 
pui, Mi.— TOLEDo^^ EBiuGB OF SAN quisltely dcHcate orna- 

ment of the capitals, the 
tympana and friezes of carved stucco, the arcades of the blind 
triforium of the central nave, the timber roof and ibe pavement 
(Fig. 2%). The Transilo, which was finished in 1366, consists 
of a nave 21 metres long. 10 wide, and 12 high, covered by an 
artesonado. of ceiling with soffits, executed in larch-wood. Carved 
stuccoes, so delicate that they look like Venetian lace which has 
been hanging forgotten for centuries, cover the walls (Fig. 297), 
Above, there is a second storey of architecture formed by fifty-four 
arches remarkable for the perfection of their ornament. Some 
correspond to windows, others to the 
openings into the gyneceum. The col- 
umns with their coupled capitals of 
coloured marble are crowned by cusped 
arches. The beaded archivolts of these 
pass, at the summit, round a delicate 
open-work medallion, and continue for 
the support o\ a deep band, on which is 
a Hebrew inscription in high relief, con- 
sisting of a few verses from the Psalms 
(A David. Another inscription celebrates 
the reigning sovereign, Pedro I. (1350- 
1369), ibe architect of the synagogue. 
Don Meir Abdeli. and the donor. 
Samuel Levy. The cartouches sur- 
rounding the inscriptions are sepa- 
rated by the coat of arms of Castille 
and Leon, and by the lilied shield 
pf France, which recalls the nationality 
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of Queen Blanche, the wife of 
Pedro 1. 

Civil MuJejar architecture 
ig not represented at Toledo 
by monuments as complete as 
the two synagogues. Hiere 
are, however, a few fragments 
of real interest belonging to 
buildings of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Such are the Taller del Mora 
and the saloon of the Casa de 
Mesa ; more notable still are the 
MuJejar timber- roofs, which 
deserve special mention by virtue 
of their variety and their Gne 
state of preservation. A first 
group consists of those roofs 
mentioned above (p. 75), com- 
posed of rafters close i 



vithout any intermediary a 



joined flooring on the principal joists. In the second, the rafters, 
mbling the ribs of a ship, give the impression of the reversed 
keel of a flat-bottomed boat (Fig. 
296). Again, the flooring of a 
storey may be the objective. In 
this case, beams and joists, or 
joists alone enter into its com- 
position. Often, again, these 
have a filling, the projections of 
which form, in general, the 
classic combination of the cross 
and the eight-pointed star of the 
Persian style. I may cite as an 
example the sumptuous ceiling 
of the chapter-house of the 
Cathedral, built about 1510 by 
Pedro Gumiel and Enrique 
Egas, the celebrated architects 
of their Catholic Majesties (Fig. 
299). 

The Mudejar style even 
crept into the decoration of the 
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tombi of the atguazQ Don 
Fernan Gudiel, who died 
m )228, and of the In- 
fante Don Perez, grand- 
ion of Fernando 111. 
(1217-1252), respect- 
ively in the Cathedral 
and the Chapel of Lai 
Comendadorat of San- 
tiago. 

Segovia, as well as 
Toledo, offers examples 
of this singular architec- 
ture. First the Church 

of Corpus Christi, which V^;.,'?^;<7il"''^^l^j^^T\T^°L':P. 

resemlues Santa Maria la (Auihot'i Phui.) 

Btanca; then, the defen- 
sive lowers of the Parador Grande and of the Marquis de Lozoya's 
palace, and a number of other palaces covered with very hard 
plaster, which the decorators ornamented with geometrical designs 
in relief (Figs, 300-302) analogous to those which are to be 
found on the bronze facings of the Door of the Lions at Toledo 
Cathedral (Fig, 384), One of these dwellings has even preserved 
an ajimez surrounded by those exquisite faiences the style, colour 
and processes of which the Musulmans had brought from Persia. 
Saragossa was no less 
richly endowed than 
Segovia, In 1887 the 
Leaning Tower was 
pulled down (Fig. 303). 
It had been built in 
1504 by five architecU. 
two of them Christians. 
Gabriel Gombao and 
Juan de Sartiiiena, one 
a Jew, Ince de Gab, 
and two Musulmans, 
Ezmel Ballabar (Ismail 
ibn el Abbar ?) and 
Maesire Monferriz. 
But we may still see the 
minaret belfries <i the 
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Magdalena. ot San Pablo, of San 

Miguel de los Navarro*, of San Gil 

and of Santos Pedro y Juan. 

The norihern frontier of the Mude- 

jar is studded with fortified castles. 

among which was the Castle del Barco, 

which the Duke of Alba had decorated 

"in the Moorish style "under the direc- 
tion of Juan Rodriguez, according to 

the contract of 1 476 ; here too is 

Salamanca, where in the old Cathedral 

is the chape! of Talavera, and the 

magnificent polychrome tomh of the 

singer Apaficio ; there are also many 

huildings of secondary importance. 
Bearing more to the east, we may 

study the ancient Alcazar and the ,,„-, ^ao.—smiovi\. uecorated 

Chapel of the Oidor at Alcala de plaster. 

Henares. The Alcazar, built, it ap- (/J^M^r"! /■*./.) 

pears, in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century by the Archbishop of Toledo, Don Sancho, son of 

Fernando III. (1217-1252), was altered for the first time by 
Cardmat Contreras in the reign of 
Juan I. (1379-1390). Its most 
characteristic features are its coffered 
ceilings, of the kind known as arle- 
sonado, and the magnificent Salon 
de los Concilios, a vast and lofty 
nave crowned by a sumptuous poly- 
chrome timber roof, restored in the 
reign of Isabella II. 

The Chape! of the Oidor takes 
its name from its founder, Don Pedro 
Diaz of Toledo, oidor y referendario 
of the king, Don Juan II. of Cas- 
tille (1407-1454). The very deli- 
cate design of the decorations, in 
which the pointed arch is combined 
with subtle arabesques, is heightened 
by a soft scheme of colour where 
light blue predominates. 

The palace of the Dukes de 
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rinCantado, at Guadalajara (Fig. 304), 
it also a Mudejar building, but at certain 
pointt it li related to the architecture di 
the Renaissance. Sin Miguel de Al- 
mazan in the same region, begun in 
1 220 and linished in the reign of Alfonso 
Xll. (1253-1264), one of the princw 
who most efficaciously favoured the 
fusion of the Christian and Musulman 
civilisations, has a ribbed cupola like 
those of the 



church of 
Alchpat(Fig. 
75). the 
mosque of 

«."°^ r«";"" ■ri^co.l'IZs. Cordova. 

Cristo de la 
Luz Uup. p. 84, 85). The ribs, how- 
ever — and this is an important detail — 
form in their projection a stellate octagon 
in the Persian style, the points of which 
rest upon the summits of the squinches 
and of the great pointed arches. 

At Cordova we must note the Ville- 
viciosa Chapel in the Cathedral (Fig. 
306), and the numerous churches con- 
structed in the reigns of Alonso XI. 
(1312-1359) and Don Pedro I. (1350- 
1369); San Nicolas, San Pedro, San 
Lorenzo, Santa Marina, and San Miguel. t-,^. J03.— s.in.il<is:„i. 

From the right (Epistle) side-aisle of leamm, c.veh, 

the last-named a square chapel projects, 

covered with a cupola on horse-shoe squinches. The same form 
of arch appears in the windows, the door of communication, and 
the divisions of the rose-windows, whereas the porch of the church 
is Romanesque. 

The Mudtjar churches of Seville differ from those of Cordova 
in their more modern character, the frequent suppression of the 
two apsidal chapels, and the presence of a minaret-belfi? (Fig. 305), 
the general arrangement and decoration of which arc imitated from 
die Giralda (Fig. 246). 
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At the end of the twelhh cen- 
tury a Toledan architect named 
Djalubi was summoned to Seville 
by the founder of the mosque, 
Abu Yakub Yusuf , of the dynasty 
of the Almohades, and commis- 
sioned to build the palace, which, 
after various alterations- and ad- 
ditions, became the present Al- 
cazar. The most important 
modifications were the work of 
Pedro I. (1350-1369), of En- 
rique 111.(1390-1407), of Juan 
II.- (1407-1454), of Isabella the 
Catholic (1474-1504), and of 
Charles V. (1505-1558), in pre- 
paration for bis marriage with 
Doiia Isabel of Portugal. 

The plan of the Alcazar is •'k- 3=4.— ouadai.ajaba. patio of 
very simple. It is developed '"^ "^ "'l'^pantado. " "" " 
round the colonnades of a rect- (pAbi. LooisIi.) 

angular court, the Patio de las 

Doncellas (Fig, 308), and consists of galleries, square chambers, 
and a little supplementary path, the 
Path de las Muhecas (/Ae Do//s. 
Fig. 309), which facilitates the dis- 
tribution. Passing through the outer 
door, we enter the court of La 
MonUria. from which a long gallery 
leads to the court ol honour. Then, 
to the left, we see the Mudejar 
facade, with ils sumptuous doorway 
(Fig. 307). Under a very projecting 
pent-house, supported by joists deli- 
cately worked and adorned with. 
lines of gold and colour, is a frieze 
of stalactites upheld by elegant small 
columns. In the interstices between 
them hospitable sentences are in- 
scribed in Cufic characters : May 
your wishes be granted ; and lower 
down on another frieze : Happiness, 
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peace.gloru, and perfect felicity 
|be yours]. All the middle 
part and the base of the door 
were altered or re-fashioned by 
Pedro I. in 1364. as we learn 
from an inscription — in Gothic 
lettering thlB time — incised at 
a later date on the stone lintel 
which enframes the enamelled 
frieze. 

The purity of the Andalusian 
style need not surprise us ; the 
works were entrusted to Moor- 
ish architects and workmen sent 
out from Granada at the king's 
request by Yusuf I. Abd el 
f-Iaddjad. As to the penthouse 
FKi 306.— ci;kDnvA cATHtuKAi ""'^ '^^ uppcf bflnds, thcy seem, 

viLUAviciosA cHAi'EL. savc whcre they have been re- 

i/'Aei. M->iim>.) stored, to have formed part of 

the original building. At any 

rate, there are fine replicas of them at Fez (Porch of the Mosque 

of the Andalusians, a.D. 1 207), at 

Marrakesh, Mekines, Tangiers, and 

Tetuan, in buildings constructed by 

Musulmans who came from Spain 

during the domination of the Almo- 

hades or after the taking of Seville. 

In the interior, the cusped arches, 

the marveltouB lacework of the 

tympana, the alicalados (porcelain 

wainscots) in the P alios de les 

Donalks and de las Muhecas (Figs. 

308, 309). were executed under the 

tame conditions as the porch. 

The triple arches of the famous 

hall of Loi Embajadores (Fig. 310) 

are of the horse-shoe form, and have 

voussoirs alternately plain and orna- 

mented, the style of which recalls 

the Mosque of Cordova. We 

have here a survival of forms and 
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decorations analogcus to 
that already noted in the 
Christian kingdoms (p. 
124). The re»t of the 
hall is Mudejar, including 
the cedar dome, which 
bears under the central 
rose the following in- 
scription in Gothic char- 
acters ; The master oj 
works of the k'"S {/tian 
//.), D. Diego Ruiz, 
made me. The building 
FKi. 3us.-si-:v,LLF,,^^^»,^^Ai^^^H. PATIO „E LAS ^as completed in 1427. 
(/•*fl/, LtKoitt.) Seville possesses yet 

another celebrated 
Mudejar building, the Casa de Pilalos (Fig. 311), constructed 
in the sixteenth century for the Dukes of Alcala, and long looked 
upon as a reconstruction of Pilate's house at Jerusalem. From the 
decorative point of view, it is a picturesque medley of Muiulman, 
Gothic, and Flateresque motives. But it is interesting, more 
especially as a realisation of the dream of those nobles of an old 
Christian stock, who, in a country 
conquered by the Italian Renais- 
sance, felt a retrospective tenderness 
for the Musuiman arts. 

During the Gothic period, as 
during thai which preceded it, 
Spanish sculpture was closely bound 
up with religious architecture, and 
underwent, though after a very sen- 
sible interval, the persistent influence 
of the schools which flourished north 
of the Pyrenees. Thus the capitals 
of the Cathedral of Tarragona are 
still in the Romanesque style (Fig. 
312). On the other hand, the 
central door of the Cathedral of 
Leon is surrounded by very inter- 
esting statues (Fig. 314) and has in 
the tympana a bas-relief, The Last 
Judgment, certain figures in which, 
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notably those of the elect (Fig. 
315), have the grace of the best 
French works of the Gothic 
period. Yet, though their au- 
thors were haunted by memo- 
ries of the sculptures of the 
Cathedrals of Chartres and of 
Bourges, the costumes and types 
show ethnical characteristict 
which suggest that the artists 
were Spaniards taught by 
French masters, or Frenchmen 
long settled in Spain. The 
same may be said of an'excel- 
lent statue detached from a 
princely tomb, and remarkable 
for its firmness of execution, 
and the simplification of the ''"- ''°Jp*tI,s'EMii*jAi™E''i ^''''"^ 
modelling to harmonise with the w^'. /.aces/i.) 

dour virility of the Castillian 

type (Fig. 313). It is also valuable on accoimt of the pretervalion 
of the colour, which is intact save for the fading incidental to old 
paintings on stone. 

Two other memorials in the cathedral claim our attention. One, 
set against the Capilla Mayor, is the tomb of Ordono 11. (913-923). 
executed in the fifteenth century (Fig. 317); the other, in the 
Chapel c^ the Concepcion, contains the body of Bishop Manrique 



de Lara, founder of the Cathedral. 



ated with a bas- 
relief, in which the sculp- 
tor has commemorated a 
distribution of provisions 
made by the bishop 
during a terrible famine 
(Fig. 316). 

The sculptures at Bur- 
gos Cathedral — notably 
those of the Sarmenlal 
and Coroner ia doors, at 
the extremities of the 
transepts — are contem- 
porary with those of the 
Cathedral of Leon and 
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are derived from the schools of the 
I le-de- France, But they, too, bear 
the impress of Spain. 

What are we to say of the 
statues in the cloister, representing 
a king, a queen, and five children. 
Are they portraits of Alonso X. 
(1252-1284), his wife Violante. 
and their live sons ? Everything 
favours the hypothesis. 

Another portrait, that of the 
founder of the Cathedral. Bishop 
Maurice, who died in 1 326, occurs 
once on the central column of the 
Sarmenlal doorway (Fig. 318), 

hi;. 31a.- 1 lie m*(;i. ijooh i.p cL.>isrhk gnJ again in the choir. The second 

i4uiisr'j PAnti ' portrait is a recumbent figure of 

gilded brass, partially enamelled. 

Although later by a century than the altar-frontals of Silos (Fig. 

243) and San Miguel in Excelsis, it recalls them by the nature and 

colour of the enamels, and the decorative importance given to 

the metal. 

The retnark made concerning the princely 

statue at Leon applies equally to four poly- 
chrome monuments set into the walls of the 

old Cathedral at Salamanca. The tomb of 

the singer Aparielo (d. 1270) has already 

been given as a fine example of MuJeJar 

sepulchral art i.p. 155). The entablature 

consists of a black frieze decorated with gold 

arabesques, and a honeycomb cornice, bor- 

rowed apparently from the palace of some 

Moorish prince. 

If we turn eastward from Salamanca, we 

find at Eslella, the church of San Sepulcro, 

the tympanum of which may be compared, 

in its degree, with those of Leon and 

Burgos (Fig. 319). 

The precious diptych of carved and 

painted ivory in the Escorial (Fig. 320), 

known as the Libro de la Pasion (c. 1300), 

is so exceptional in dimensions and style that 
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it must be classified ai statuary in 
bas-retief, and as a work of the 
Cartiilian school. 

The difference* of style noted in 
the architecture oi Castille and 
Aragon persist in the sculpture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

The statues on the [agade of the 
Cathedral of Tarragona are not all 
of a common origin (Fig. 321). 
One group consisting of nine 
Apostles was ordered by Arch- 
bishop Olivella from Master Bar- 
tolome in 1 278 ; the second, com- 
prising the three other Apostles, 
and the nine Prophets, was exe- 
"""'' ^''cATHF'™'if^pi''rK,'i"."'' ^"'^ cuted by Master jayme Castaylo 
(AuiAc^s !-i»i.i in 1376. Although one group is 
a century later than the other, both 
are heavy and have many characteristics in common. They seem to 
have come from Castillian workshops. On the other hand, the grace- 
ful and elegant Virgin placed against the central pier of the door- 
way (Fig. 322) is akin in every respect to the Gilded Virgin of the 
south porch at Amiens. The very interesting tomb of the Archbishop 
Juan of Aragon, son of Jaime II. who died in 1334 and was buried 
in the cathedral (Fig. 323), and the two royal monuments in the 
Church of Santa Creus, are also obviously French in inspiration. 
The Holy Sepulchre of Perpignan {Fig. 324), a fine polychrome 
group (the paint- 
ing later than the 
sculpture), a 
heritage from 
Roussillon, is far 
superior to the 
figures of Jayme 
Castaylo. But 
I the masterpiece 
of the Catalan 
I School of the six- 
teenth century is 
sr'i /•&«!.) the monument of 
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Lope Fernandez of Luna. Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa (d. 1 382). 
whicli occupies a funerary chapel 
in ihc Mudejar style, constructed 
in the cathedral during the prelate's 
life-time. Crowned with the mitre, 
and draped in his mantle, the 
pontiff lies extended, his head on 
the embroiderie* of 
carefully reproduced. 
nodelled by a master- 
. expression of heavenly 
On the frieze of the 
mausoleum, and round the niche 
of which he occupies the centre, 
monies lament their benefactor. 
Each iigure is treated simply, with- 
out either stiffness or lack of dignity. 
The seated statues in the angles 
perhaps even superior to the 



ushioi 
which ar 
The face, 
hand, has 
beatitude. 



others in iheir r 



ability of form, and the vigour o 
they express. 



the senlimeni 



Although the tomb of the 
Archbishop of Saragossa is 
closely akin to that of Philippe 
le Hardi, who died in H04 
(designed by Jean Marville 
and sculptured by Claus 
Sluter). it is not a copy of 
this, as the dates sufficiently 
prove ; but it is imitated 
from tfie French tombs with 
mourners (pUit rants) of an 
earlier period. We may, I 
think, venture to attribute it 
tothalPereMorague of Barce- 
lona, who had executed the 
famous cuslodia for the cor- 
poral of Daroca at the 
Archbishop's command in 
1380 (Fig. 377). In any 
case, Aragon had established 
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relations with Burgundy, and under 
the influence of the schoola of the 
North her sculptors had made 
such rapid progress that a Catalan. 
Juan tie la Huerta, born al Daroca, 
was chosen to execute the tomb of 
Jean sans Peur (d. 1419) and of 
his wife, Duchess Margaret of 
Bavaria. 

The causes of the first efflores- 
cence of Catalan sculpture will be 
deduced from the study of painting. 
At present 1 merely note its happy 
effects and mention certain illustrious 
names in the domain of the plastic 
arts. Such are Guillem de la Mota 
and Pere Johan de Vallfogona (inf. 
p. 165): Jordi Johan, also known 
as Maestre Jordi. a master image- 
maker ; and yet another Pere 
Johan. We have by Jordi Johj 
Juana, Countess of Ampurias, 




the monument of the Infanta 
hich Pedro IV. ordered in 1386. 

id the Archangel Raphael over the 
hne door of the Casa Consistorial {Fig. 
275) ; by Pere Johan the second, the 
Saint George and the gargoyles of 
the Disputacio door at Barcelona 
(Fig. 277). It was Pedro Olier 
who, in 1420. carved the reredos of 
the high altar in the Cathedral of 
Vich. and in 1442 the tomb of 
Fernando I. of Aragon. There were 
also artists such as Marcos Canyes, 
Francisco Vilardell, the Pere 
Mofague already mentioned, and 
the unknown author of the incom- 
parable custoilia of Vich Cathedral, 
the exquisite figures oi which, en- 
framed in delicate goldsmith's work, 
give a very favourable idea of Catalan 
sculpture at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 
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The works of these men show 
that the schools of the North, now 
the Burgundian and now the French 
school, governed the workshops of 
Aragon and Castille ; but they also 
prove that foreign masters had 
gained very little hold over the 
vigorous individuality of Spanish 
artists. The immense polychrome 
reredoses with which the churches 
were provided in the Middle Ages 
and at the Renaissance are the 
works in which this individuality is 
most strongly displayed. They are 
enlargements of the triptychs which 
the chaplains of the Christian armies 
placed on camp altars. They 
(Cathedral ITf Seville ) ^^^ * gloHous Origin, and Spain 

(F^ioi L^osu) ^'^ ""*' hesitate at any sacrifice to 

perpetuate their memory. One of 
the first in which architects and decorative painters vied with 
sculptors in talent is the reredos with the armorial rebus of the 
Bishop Don Dalmacio of Mur, which Pere Johan de Vallfogona 
and Guillem de la Mota began 
in 1426 for the Cathedral of 
Tarragona (Fig. 326). Ex- 
quisite pinnacles rise over a bas- 
relief representing the Virgin 
and the Divine Child. Right 
and left, two beautiful figures, 
larger than file, contemplate the 
group with pious emotion. One 
represents St. Paul, and the 
other a disciple of the Apostle, 
Saint Thekia, martyred at Tar- 
ragona. On the predella the 
Saint appears with a seraphic 
countenance and clasped hands, 
praymg in the midst of the flames 
that surround her naked body 
without burning it (Fig. 327), 
Further on she shows die same 
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tranquillity in a pond full of reptiles 
into which she was thrown (Fig. 328). 
Then there are the bulls which are 
about to drag the young saint along 
and tear her youthful flesh on the 
stones of the road. 

In spite of the havoc wrought in 
this reredos. as in many other works 
of marble and alabaster, by washing, 
it retains so many traces of gold and 
colour that it is easy to reconstruct 
the colour-scheme. Roughly speak- 
ing, this was gold and blue. In the 
architectural portions gold was used 
for the projecting members and light 
blue for the fillets and flat back- 
grounds. The carnations vary ac- 
cording as to whether they are used 
for the saint, the women who sur- 
round her, or the executioners who 
are torturing her. The draperies of 
cloth of gold are lined with dark blue 
damascened with gold. Finally the 
mt in the alabaster are relieved against a sky formed by 
dark blue enamel patterned with gold foliage. It is 
id Guillem de la Mota adopted this blue 
'rginal. celestial atmosphere. 
The Tarragona reredos 
put the seal on the repu- 
tation of Pere Johan of 
Vallfogona. According- 
ly, in 1436, even before 
he had Bnished it, Don 
Daimacio de Mur, nomi- 
nated Archbishop of 
Saragossa, commissioned 
him to execute a reredos 
for the high altar of the 
Seo ((V. p. 168). The 
composition is dignified, 
and the technique extra- 
ordinarily perfect. The 




bas-reli< 

plaques 

probable that Fere Johi 

harmony in order to place the saint 
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central subject is the 
Adoration of the Magi. 
Respectful admiration is 
finely expressed in the 
ecstasy of the faces, the 
tneeling attitude of one 
of the kings, and the 
position of his hands. A 
second king, beautiful as 
a god, advances bearing 
a I'ar of frankincense. A 
few figures, partly con- 
cealed by the manger, 
and showing beyond the 
pointed arch of the frame, 
suggest an anxious and 
ground. 






the back- 



The Navarrese School remained even n 



sely in touch with 
French traditions than the Castillian and Catalan Schools. The 
relations between France and Spain had, in fact, become very close 
since the marriage of Princess Juana, daughter and heiress of 
Enrique I. (1273-1304) with Philippe le Bel. 

We may suppose that the architect of the Pampeluna cloisters 
was a Frenchman, like the bishop who caused them to be 
built. That the sculptor was. we know by his signature, above 
the Adoration of the Magi, a high relief resting on a plinth 
imbedded in the wall : Jacques Perut fit cet esloire. The so-called 
Preciosa door of the ancient chapter house (Fig. 329), and the 
console which supports 
the reader's pulpit in the 
ancient refectory (Fig. 
330). where scenes illus- 
trabng the legend of the 
Virgin and the Unicorn 
are treated in a charming 
style, are also French in 
manner, if not in work- 
Two fine tombs with 
mourners occupy the cen- 
tre of the old convent 
kitchen [sup. p. 144). 
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They are the monuments of Don Carlos el Noble (Charles III., 
I387-I42;>) and his wife. Dona Leonor de Castllla (Figs. 331, 
332). The king is wrapped in a golden cope. His draperies 
arc edged with a gatoon of French blue studded with golden 
fieurs-de-lh. The queen, whose chestnut hair is confined in a gold 
net, wears a crown, and rests her head on a cushion of French 
blue. Save for the deep cavetto of the cymatium and the frieze on 
which the mourners (pleuranU) appear in relief, both of black 
marble, the two monuments are executed in the beautiful alabaster of 



Sastago (a quarry near Saragossa) in which the reredos of the Seo 
and that of Nueslia Senora del Pilar (p. 166. 223) were carved. 
Johan Lome o( Toumay. whom the king commissioned in 1416 to 
prepare his tomb, was inspired by the famous tomb of Philippe le 
Hardi [sap. p. 163), 

Down to about the year 1400 Spain remained faithful to France 

and Burgundy. In the following period Burgundy ousted France, 

and subsequently Flanders and Germany acquired such influence 

that the Northern .artists toon became, sometimes the collaborators, 
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sometimes the rivals, ol their Spanish 
confreres. The action of these 
schools was obvious about 1475, 
and preponderant at the close of 
the century, when Toledo, where a 
few families of Brussels artists had 
settled, granted civic rights to 
certain Dutchmen and Germans, 
among them the brothers Guas, 
Egas Anequin. and Juan Alcman. 
The evolution affected the style 
rather than the nature of the works. 
The reredos continued lo be the 
common goal of effort ; but in figures 
or in groups here and there, the ex- 
pressive realism which prevailed in 
Northern counlries began to make 
its appearance. The Christs are 
emaciated, and the Virgins are of 
the age of women whose sons are of the age of Jesus when He died 
on Golgotha. This new departure is especially notable in the reredos 
of the Convent of San Francis (Valladolid Museum), in the wooden 
baE'felief over the door of the hospital at Huesca. and the reredos 
of a chapel in Palencia Cathedral. 
set in an exquisite framework like 
some delicately chased jewel (Fig. 
333). 

On the other hand the Cathedral 
of Burgos possesses a reredos 
(Chapel of the Condestable ; inf. 
p. 212), which reveals a reaction 
against the realism of the preceding 
works. Thus, among the exquisite 
figures adorning it, we note that of 
Saint Anne, to whom the altar is 
dedicated (Fig. 334). She looks like 
a smiling maiden, and yet she bears 
in her arms the Virgin and the Child 
Jesus, who is having a reading lesson. 
This is the Anna SelbdriU or triplex. 

lade its appear- 

Mirlyas 1351. 
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P.nmpflun 



A (ew works by Gil de Siloe 
and Diego dc la Cruz reflect the 
taste that tibtained at the dawn 
oE (he Renaissance in various 
respects. The reredos mentioned 
above is ascribed to Gil de SHoi 
(Fig. 334); other works of his 
known to us are the funerary 
statues oE Don Juan 11., of his 
second wife, Dona Isabel (Fig. 
336), and of their son, the Infante 
Alonso, the father, mother, and 
brother of Isabella the Catholic, 
who were buried in the Car- 
thusian monastery of Miraflores, 
close to Burgos. He further eue- 
cuted, but in collaboration wilh 
Diego de la Cruz, the polychrome 
reredos in the chapel (1490). 
gilded with the first nuggets 



which, according to traditi 

brought back by Columbus (Fig. 335). 

Juan de Padllta. page to their Catholic Maiesties. was killed at 
the siege of Granada, pierced by a dirt through the head. The 
queen, who had a great afiection for him, and called him mi loco 
(my lunatic) on account of his ardour and his valour, commissioned 

the artist who had executed the _^ 

tombs of her parents lo raise one 
(or her page in the monastery 
of FresdeJval (Fig. 337). The 
Descent from the Cross above 
the faldstool at which Juan de 
PadiSla kneels and the Gothic 
wainscot below are in such 
violent contrast to the statue and 
the rest of the work as to suggest 
that this background may have 

ment. But this is not the case, 
Gil de Siloe had sought inspira- 
tion in the religious architecture ' 
still in favour to represent the 
oratory, whereas he treated the 
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figure and the 
in the taste of the Italian 
Renaissance. His work 
is the first evidence of a 
new evolution of sculpture 
at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and a proof of its 
rapidity. 

The autiior of the re- 
cumbent statue of Doiia 
Beatriz Pacheco (Fig. 
338) claims a place beside 
GildeSiloe. This delicate 
and accomplished piece 
of work lies neglected in 
the ancient church of the 
Parral (a suburb of Segovia), built by Juan Gallego towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. The brothers Guas are the only 
artists to whom it could be ascribed. 

In Spain religious memorials are generally placed in the churches 
or under the porches. But a few fine stone crosses were erected 
by roadsides during the Gothic period. One of these is at Durango 
(Basque Provinces). It is in the best French style. On the other 
hand, the painted statues of the Cathedral of Albi (Fig. 339) and 
a few other painted statues in the Toulouse Museum show many 
affinities to the naturalistic polychrome sculpture which flourished 
south of the Pyrenees towards the end of the fifteenth century 
(sup. p. 168). 

In the south as in the 
north, the erection of 
Christian places of wor- 
ship resulted in the 
opening of sculptors' 
workshops and the immi- 
gration of foreign artists. 
One of the first to ar- 
rive at Seville. Lorenzo 
de Mercadente, was a 
Breton, if we njay believe 
Cean Bermudez. He 
landed towards the time 
when Master Rogel, Juan 
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altar. His BUccessors were His 
Francisco, and Bernardino de 
Ortega. Togetlier wilh these 
names we lind that of Andres de 
Covarrubias, who painted and 
diapered the first statues in the 
year 1519. In the course of 
the century which it took to Rnish 
this immense reredos all the 
eminent architects, sculpti 
painters and gilders i 
cA Spain were summoi 
upon it. The resuh 
mensurate with the effort. This 
agglomeration of gilding, painting 
ind sculpture, which rises from 



de Bruxelas, and Anequin Egas, 
were initiating northern Spain 
into Flemish painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. He is known 
as the author of the tomb of 
Cardinal Cervantes, one of the 
Bnest works in the Cathedral of 
Seville. Two of his pupils, 
Nufro Sanchez, who began the 
choir-stalls about 1475, and 
Dancart, who finished them in 
1479, successively held the post 
of master- sculptor to the cathe- 
dral. It is a question to which 
of these two artists we should 
attribute the delicious Virgen 
del Reposo (Fig. 340). 

Four years after the comple- 
tion of the stalls, Dancart under- 
took the reredos for the Tiigh 
disciples, Marco and Bernardo 



the south 
id to work 
not com- 



the pavement to the 
church, disconcerts r 
charms. There is 
lack of homogeneity , 
lion between the 
whole and its various 



lit of th. 
lore than il 
an obvious 
ind propor- 
^'ork as a 
elements. 
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While Dancart's pupils were carving the reredos of the cathedral, 
Pedro Millan. a disciple of Nufro Sanchez, showed himself greatly 
superior to his con/reres. The date of his birth is unknown, but it 
appears that by the year 1 505 he had completed for the ciborium 
of the cathedra! certain statues which were destroyed on Decem- 
ber 28. 1 5 1 2. when the cupola fell in. The following at Seville, all 
bearing the great artist's signature in Gothic characters, are among 
his finest works : the medallions on the principal entrance of Santa 
Paula, the terra-cotta statues which decorate the two doors of the 
Cathedral known as the Puerta 
del Nacimlento {Fig, 341) and 
the Puerta del Bautismo (Fig. 
342), the bas-reliefs mcrusted in 
their pointed tympana and a 
Virgin of painted terra-cotta in 
the Chapel of Nuestra Seiiora 
del Pto (Fig. 343). Broadly 
speaking, Pedro Millan may be 
said to have had the tempera- 
ment of an artist educated in the 
Flemish tradition introduced into 
Burgundy at. the end of the 
fourteenth century. He might 
have been a re-incarnation at 
Seville of Claus Sluter. 

Catalan School.— From the 
date of the union of Aragon and 
Sicily under Alonso I H. (1285- 
1291), Italian inHuences. negli- 
gible in the domain of architec- fh~ 335.-1:11. de silou and uieco 
ture, which enjoyed an ancient "^ *■* '^"cKL'ciyfxio'ij.'^ "' ^""^ 
and solid national standing, (Chartprhouv, Miradores.) 
alfected painting very sensibly. 

The duration of this lirst contact was shorter, and its intensity less 
marked in proportion to distance from the eastern coast-lirie. Then 
great painters such as the Florentines Gherardo Stamina and Dello, 
and the Flemings Alemany and Jan van Eyck came to Spain. A 
period of vacillation ensued, which allowed France, Burgundy and 
the Comtat Venaisain to dominate in the reign of Juan I. ( 1 387-1 395) 
after his marriage with the daughter of the Due de Bar. while 
Italy, and notably Siena, came into favour again under King Martin 
(1395-1410), who had spent his youth in Sicily. Finally, in the 
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the same Virgin, the lame apostle 
pierced by a beautiful glimpse o[ 
blue sky. Like all the artists of 
his day, Borrasaa at (irsl feared 
to attack the problem of shadows. 
He grappled with it in the 
Penlescoiles of Santa Ana at 
Barcelona. T^e altarpiecei in 
Todos los Santos (Fig. 344) and 
Santa Clara (San Cugat del 
Valles) are works executed in 
the maturity of his powers. That 
of San Juan Bautista (Fig. 345) 
belongs to his school, if it is not 
by him. 

After the death of Borrassa. 
Benito Martorell inherited his 
fame. We know that he studied 
in Florence, and that he had 
returned to Barcelona during 
thereignof Alfonso V. (1416- 



middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the arts of Flanders and 
Rhenish Germany exercised 
a preponderant action for a 
time. 

Ferrer de Bassa, who deco- 
rated the royal monastery oi 
Pedralvez in the course of 
the fifteenth century, has all 
the prestige oE a glorious pre- 
cursor, but the true founder 
of the new school was Luis 
Borrassa (1366?-1 424). The 
authentic altarpiece of San 
Llorens of Morunys (1415) 
in the Museum of Vich 
enables us to attribute to this 
painter the PentescosUs (Des- 
cent of the t4oIy Ghost) of 
Manresa and of Santa Ursula 
de Cardona, where we find 
ind the same gilded background 
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1 458). His earliest work 
is the allarpiece of San 
Nicolas oF Bar! (Man- 
resa, dtalonia). Other 
worka by him are the 
magnificent altarpieces of 
the Transfiguracion (in 
the chapter-house of Bar- 
celona Cathedral}, and of 
San JUorcos (Fig. 318). 
Thedrawing is correct, the 
composition well balanced, 
the gestures appropriate, 

though they show a ten- "'■' '^"icrurhrf Far.^"segrv^^ 

dency to exaggeration. " {AuHars pioi.) 

Martorell had a better 

sense of equestrian perspective than Borrassa, and treats feet and 
hands more skilfully than his predecessors. He lived at the time of 
the triumph of Brunelleschi's work. Thus, those of his rivals who, 
like himself, had frequented Italian workshops, reproduced the 
monuments of the Italian Renaissance, although the national archi- 
tecture was still Gothic. Nevertheless, the French miniaturists, who 
by the end of the fifteenth century 
were reproducing towns, the acci- 
dents of the soil, vegetation, flowers, 
and endeavouring to put each object 
and each person on its true plane, 
continued to be highly esteemed. To 
be convinced of this, we need but 
compare the Saint George of the 
Vidal Ferrer Collection at Barcelona 
(Fig. 347) with the representation of 
the same saint (Fig. 346) by the 
painter of the Hours of Marechal de 
Boucicaut (Andre Collection, Paris) 
of about the year 1402. The 
plagiarism of the Spanish artist is 
flagrant. There is the same dark 
rider on a white horse, the position 
of the horse and the attitude of the 
saint are identical in each, there is 
the same richly dressed young woman 
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accompanied by a lamb, tbe same castle in 
the distance, the same dragon transfixed by 
the conqueror. I may remark in this con- 
nection that the influence exercised by the 
Italian schools, and notably that of Siena, in 
Catalonia, has perhaps been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Although it was considerable, 
that o{ France must not be overlooked. 

Jaime Huguet, to whom works by Mar- 
torell have occasionally been attributed, was, 
on the con- 



equable 
lempera- 

Fii )4o — viki IV nf ment, as the 

iCMiZ-^i^'oC sVvmo piece of the 
{Ankle's Pimi.) San t o i 

(San Miguel at Tarrasa) shows. 
He still makes use of gold back- 
grounds. The diadems, the borders 
of the draperies, and the aureoles 
are also gilded, and even have por- 
tions in relief which enhance the 
splendour of tbe metal. In details e"^. 34..— rEoso hillan. i'uehia 
of this kind he resembles the (cmhedra^'of's^™ic.> 

painters of the beginning of the (Auihors Phot.) 

fifteenth century ; but he rises 

above them by the nobility and expression of his figures, the science 
of his line, and the freshness and brilliance of his colour. 

Painters were advancing along tbe path on which Martorell had 
shown the way, when tbe author of the triptych of Belchite (Prov. 
of Saragossa, 1439), and a great artist, Luis Dalmau, who from 
1432 onward had passed some years in Flanders, struck out in a 
new direction. On June 6, 1 443, the Council of a Hundred at 
Barcelona decided to place an altarpiece over the altar of their 
chapel, and to confide tbe execution of it to Luis Dalmau " as to 
the best and most skilful painter to be found." The work was 
finished in 1445 : Suh anno MCCCCXLV per Ludovicum Dalmau 
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fui depictum is inscribed on the 

Virgin's seat. Such was the origin 

of tKe famous altarpiece of the 

Councillors {de los Concelleres). 

The endeavour to render nature 

without convention, the modelling, 

and the superior qualities of the 

technique recall the works of the 

great Flemish masters. The Virgin 

with her sedate attitude would also 

be Flemish had she not the type 

and the plastic grace of the young 

Catalan women (Fig. 349). The 

same may be said of the angelic chor- 
isters, the idea of which Dalmau bor- 
rowed from the polyptych at Ghent, 

executed by Jan and Hubert van 

E,yck. while their warm carnations 

recall the golden complexions of the 

girls of Barcelona (Figs. 349, 350). i^-i^^ s / un 

Dalmau did not recruit his best pupils in Catalonia. The tradi- 
tion he had interrupted was taken up again under the aegis of a 
veritable dynasty of painters, the Vergos 
family, which made its debut about 1434 
with Jaime, and ended towards 1503 
with his nephews or his sons, Jaime, the 
second. Rafael, and Pablo. Spain is 
indebted to the Vergos for some very 
line altar-pieces, among them those of 
the confraternity of the Revendedorea of 
Barcelona, of the Condestable (Mus. de 
Antigiiedades of Barcelona) of San 
Esleban (Rectoria of Granoliers del 
Vallcs) of San Vicente (Fig. 351), of 
San Antonio Abad (Fig. 352). A Saint 
Michael overcoming Satan (Plate 1.) 
and a few votive pictures are also attri- 
buted to their school (Fig. 354). In 
these paintings the gilded backgrounds 
are ornamented with embossed palm- 
leaves, and the haloes of the saints are 
formed of concentric circles in relief. 
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This abuse of gold was a detail insisted 
on by the patrons of painters. Only 
some exceptional artists, such as Dalmau 
and the author of the Saint George, ven- 
tured to defy the convention. The con- 
sequence is that the works of the Verges 
have an archaic character contradicted 
by the distinguished qualities they mani- 
fest, qualities no longer to be found in 
the works of their young contemporaries. 
The last artist I shall mention is Jaime 
Serra, who in 1461 painted for the 
monastery of the Sanio Sepulcro at 
Saragossa the magnificent altar-piece it 
stilt possesses. 

Valencian School— Vrora the early 
years of the thirteenth century the king- 
dom of Valencia had a school of painting 
which, after the example of the Catalan 
School, soon began to oscillate between 
Italy, France and Burgundy (Fig. 333). 
With 



the possible exception of the trip- 
tych of the Carthusian monastery of 
Porta Cceli (end of the fourteenth 
century, Museum of Valencia), no 
very remarkable work issued from 
it at lirst. 

Certain critics believe that it was 
at Valencia Stamina sojourned at 
the end of the fourteenth century, 
in the course of his long journey 
in Spain, and that Jan van Eyck 
atsovisiteditin 1426. In this case, 
the School of Valencia probably 
owed them its first successes. Be 
this as it may, on October 27. 1440, 
King Alfonso V. of Aragon, de- 
tained by the siege of Naples, 
ordered the baily of Valencia to 
send him the son of Mestre Jaime 
Jacomart, whose talent had been 
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ided to him. Two years later 
he commissioned this artist to paint the 
altarpiece of Santa Maria della Pace 
in Naples. This work, and those 
which Jacomart Ba^o subsequently 
undertook, kept him in Italy for nearly 
eleven years. When he returned to 
Valencia in 1451 his powers were at 
their ripest. The south-east of Spain 
possesses jacomart Ba^o's altarpieces at 
Gate (1460) and Segorbe. as well as 
the triptych presented to the collegiate 
church of Jativa by Cardinal Alfonso 
Borgia. Jacomart s painting is archaic, 
and overloaded with guilloched gold, 
but it is dexterous and learned. The 
Fiii. 346.-sArKr ,.E:<«.f.. HOLBs modelHug is cmphasiscd without the 
OK HflKSHAL DE uoiicicAUT. aid of harsh shadows. The blues and 

carmmes are soft as velvet ; the greys 

have the delicacy of fur. In spite of his long sojourn in Italy, the 

master had retained a predilection for Van Eyck, and he showed 

this in his treatment of the heads of 

women and of angels with frizzled hair, 

as well as in the rich harmonies of his 

triptychs. In the dual -aspect of his 

talent he represents the Flemish stage 

through which the schools of Spain 

passed in a more or less pronounced 

degree in the second half of the fifteenth 

century, and also appears as the pre- 
cursor of the Vatencian Renaissance. 
Casiitlian School. — The first names 

to be noted in the history of painting 

in Castille are those of Florentine 

artists. If it was not the case that 

Juan I. (1379-1390) invited Stamina 

to the country in 1 383, as was supposed 

until now. Dello at least arrived in the 

reign of Juan II. (1407-1454), and no 

doubt executed the altarpiece in the 

old Cathedral of Salamanca and the 

fresco in a pronounced Giottesque style 
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above it (1445). Neverlheless, the 
Rrst works claimed by ihe school 
are in the Catalan-Sienese manner. 
Such is the votive picture of En- 
rique II. (1369-1379) and Queen 
Juana (Fig. 356). The marvellous 
triptych -reliquary of the monastery 
of Piedra. completed in 1390, 
even has paintings of national 
traditions (Figs. 357 to 359). In- 
deed, if the twelve scenes which 
adorn the ouisides of the shutters 
recall Catalan pictures executed in 
the manner of the French minia- 
turists of the end of the fourteenth 
century, the an gel- musicians of the 
inside stand upon a Mudejar pave- 
ment ; they wear upon their robes 
decorative inscriptions in Arabic and 
in Gothic characters, and recall tfie 
angels of the Commenlary ofBealus 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and those of the allarpiece 
of San Cugat del Vall6s (sup. pp. 80, 174). It is well known that 
Luis Borrassa, the author of this altarpiece, became famous at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and that the reliquary is dated 
1390. However, I do not assert that the archangels are by 
Borrassa ; and secondly, it is possible that these paintings, which 
are more modern than those on the outside, may have been added 
at a later date. But I do claim to restore to Spain an artietic 

jewel which un- 

doubtedly belongs to 
her as a whole, in 
spite of all attempts 
to rob her of it. 

It was in 1428 
that Jan van Eyck 
undertoolt the famous 
journey into Spain 
and Portugal, in con- 
sequence of which 
Enrique IV. (1454- 
1474) bought a 
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Pedro Berruguete. Jorge Ingle 
and Juan de Borgona. 

The (irat is the reputed 



number of Flemish pictures. Among 
them was a masterpiece ; the Tri- 
umph of the Church oner the 
Synagogue (Museo del Prado), 
presented to the monastery o( the 
Parral in 1454. From this time 
forth artistic relations, favoured by 
the family tics which united the 
reigning houses, became more and 
more frequent between Castille, 
Burgundy, and Flanders, and the 
Castillian School in its turn be- 
gan to show leanings towards the 
North. 

Among painters of the second 
half of the fifteenth century 
were the Master of the monas- 
tery of Sisla, some of whose works 
reproduce details borrowed from 
Mudejar architecture (Fig. 360), 
i, Fernando Gallegos, Juan Flamenco. 



luthor of an Angelic Salutation, a 
Visitation (Fig. 360), a Circumcision (Fig. 361), and a Death of 
the Virgin. 

Pedro Berruguete's 
Auto Je Fe U a warm 
and vigorous painting, 
with strongly-marked 
Venetian traits (Museum, 
Madrid). Unfortunately. 
the drawing is not equal 
to the colour ; and the 
ligures, in spite of their 
realistic character, are 
dryly relieved against 
backgrounds of gold or 
silver. 

Jorge Ingles is the au- 
thor of the precious altar- 
piece which Don Itiigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, Mar- 
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quia of Santillana, ordered in his will 
(1455) (or the hospital of Buitrago. 
The artist has represented the donor 
kneeling at the feet of the Virgin, 
and opposite to him his wife, aceom- 
p>anied by a maid of honour. Twelve 
angels hover over the couple. Each 
bears on a cartel a strophe of a poem 
ccmposed by Lopez de Mendoza, 
who, in the course of the battles in 
which be (ought against the Moors, 
showed that " knowledge does not 
blunt the lance, nor cause the sword 
to bend in the hand of the true 
knight." The brocades and velvets, 
and the landscape seen through the 
openings, have all the qualities of fine 
Flemish paintings. As to the firm 
and vigorous portraits, they recall 
the works of Roger van der 

"' ' Weyden. 

Fernando Gallegos was born at Salamanca, in the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century. In style he is also akin 
to Roger van der Weyden and 
Dirck Bouts. As he loved 
to render sumptuous costumes, 
slashed boots, gaily coloured 
cloaks, and the trappings of 
war, he has been nicknamed 
the Master of Accoutrements. 
The Bearing of ibe Cross (Fig. 
362) and the altar-piece of the 
Cathedra! of Zamora, finished in 
1470, are glorious paintings. Gal- 
legos' principal work seems to 
have been the triptych in the 
Cathedral of Ciudad Rodrigo 
which was sold in fragments. 

Juan Flamenco and Juan de 
Borgoiia were no doubt natives of 
the north. The Carthusian mon- 
astery of Miraflores possessed a 
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lerics of pictures by the former dealing 
with the life and death of Saint John. 
The second painted in fresco for the 
Cathedral of Toledo, the Life of the 
Virgin and the Taking of Oran. also 
some portraits of Archbishops, and col- 
laborated largely in the painting of the 
altar-piece {inf. p. 191). The works of 
Flamenco and of Juan de Borgofia belong 
to the last years of the fifteenth and the 
first years cj the sixteenth century. To- 
wards the end of his career Juan de 
Borgoni was attracted by the Italian 
style. 

Antonio del Rincon was the Brst 
Castillian painter who broke with the 
schools of the North. Bom at Guadal- 
ajara in 1446, he left Spain for Italy in 
his youth, studied his art in the workshop 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo, and on his 
return, was appointed court-painter, Por- 
traiu of Ferdinand and Isabella are attributed to hi 



{]tst Liiz.1r<> Coll., Madrid 



(Fig. 363). 

In any case. Their Catholic Majesties 
praying before the Virgin (about 
1491). one of the jewels of the Prado. 
is a work loo perfect technically to be 
ascribed to him (Fig- 364). The 
only authenticated work by Rincon is 
The Life of the Virgin, the altar- 
piece of Robledo, The drawing is 
timid and artless, but already sincere 
and flexible. 

Rincon was succeeded in his office 
by Francisco Chacon, who was 
primarily a royal censor. It was h:s 
business to see "thai no Mmulman 
or Jew be audacious enough lo paint 
the figure of the Saviour, nor that 
of his glorious Mother, nor any other 
saint of our religion " (Letter of 
Isabella, December 20. 1480). 

Together with the paintings of 
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which the authorship is established 
there are some which we regret to be 
unable to classify. Among the most 
notable of these is an altar-piece at 
Daroca (Fig. 365), The strange grace 
of the female figures, the flowing line, 
and the drawing of the eyes recall 
the style of Persian faience and manu- 
scripts executed under Chinese in- 
fluences. No less worthy of attention, 
though very different in character, is 
ic (Fig. 366), also from 
inifests a very powerful 
ind if, as everything 
seems to indicate, it belongs to an 
Aragono-Castillian school, it is its most 

precious jewel. On the other hand, y„, 356,— cA>;rrLLHN ^cHr-.u. 
certain pictures painted in Castille at i'u'ANA^lT"'THe "e^^Iif'thh 
the end of the Gothic period (Fig. vin<iin. 

355) .re akin to C.l.lm work,. «... R_ Vi»,,j_s„.«^) 

Navarrese School. — Navarre, so 
hospitable to French artists, extended this hospitality to tapestry- 
weavers, who executed the magnificent pieces in the castles of 
Olete and Tafala from the cartoons of the Parisian decorators &)lin 
Bataille and Jean Dourdin. 

Andalusian School.— At Seville the oldest pictures are in the 
French style. The Virgen de la Anligua (Cathedral), the Virgen 
de Rocamadour (Church 
of San Lorenzo), the Vir- 
gen del Corral (Church 
of San lldefonso) belong 
to this category. The 
paintings up>on plaster in 
the cloisters of San Isidoro 
del Campo near Seville 
are in the same style, but 
they already show traces 
of Italian influence. They 
consist of figures of saints 
and ornaments. The latter, 
in the Mudejar style, are 
relieved against bacli- 
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his anatomical learning was faulty, but 
understand wliat an artist of 
his gifts would have become if 
his qualities had been developed 
in a sphere suitable to their ex- 
pansion, we must compare him 
with Alfonso de Baena (Fig. 
367) and Bartolome Bermejo 
(Fig. 368), two of his com- 
patriots and contemporaries 
who studied in the school oE 
Dalmau. 

It is a question whether the 
pictures signed either Bartolome 
Bermejo, or Barlolomeus F(u- 
beus (the Latin translation of 
the Spanish name) are by one 
and the same master, and 
whether he, again, is to be 
identilied with the pamter who 
in 1490 signed and dated the ' 
Piela in the Cathedral of 
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grounds of red and yellow 
ochre, and of light indigo. 
The arms of the donor 
enable us to fix 1 445 as the 
date of these frescoes. 

Twenty years later An- 
dalusian art was represented 
by Pedro de Cordoba and 
Juan Sanchez de Castro, the 
true founder of the schocJ. 
The first was the author of 
an Incarnation, signed and 
dated 1 475, and the second 
also signed and dated his 
aharpiece at Santa Lucia. 
Sanchez de Castro had no 
knowledge of perspective, 
he supplemented the expres- 
sive power of his figures by 
explanatory inscriptions, and 
we recognise his talent. To 
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Barcelona : Opus Bartholomei Vermeio 
Cordubensis. The Barcelona picture, 
the Saint Michael in the Wernher 
Collection. London, which in 1900 
was in the Church of Tous, a humble 
little town in the valley of the Yucar, 
the Holy Face of the Episcopal 
Museum of Vich (Fig. 368) and that 
in the collection of Don Pablo Bosch 
y Barrau of Madrid bear these various 
signatures, and show undeniable analo- 
gies. In colour they are warm and 
vigorous, and all reveal a powerful 
individuality, which personal experience 
and the counsels of the Catalan masters 
may have modified, but which happily 
they never subdued. 



To what 
of the Spanish primi 



contours, by an abuse of g 
study of typies and costumes, a dramatic 
rendering of legend, an original manner 
of representing Tbe -epitodes of .life, and 
a very religious, but at the same time very 
naturalistic feeling. Further, the schools 
of each province show particular charac- 
teristics, apparent enough to begin with, 
but gradually diminishing in intensity at 
the approach, and more notably at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century (Fig. 
355). 

The Catalans affected transparent 
tones, harmonious in their richness, even 
when this was excessive. In spile of 
their artistic temperament, both CastiUians 
and Andalusians are mournful, by reason 
of their fondness for earthy tints. The 
Valencians are frank and energetic ; these 
qualities, combined wilh a somewhat sum- 
mary technique, unhappily give a certain 
IS6 



does this study 

itivea lead us > We 

find that in general their works are to 

be recognised by spare forms and harsh 

elaborate 
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two copies of tlii 
other, the finer of the two, 
have been written and illuminated 
at Seville, between 1275 and 1284 
{Figs. 369, 370). In its present 
state it contains 1,226 miniatures. 
They have the lightness of water- 
colour with gay and harmonious 
tones, and are laid upon very slightly 
tinted backgrounds. Christian and 
Musulman Spain of the closing 
thirteenth century lives again in this 
manuscript. Thus the architecture 
is Mudejar, the pointed arch and 
the gable are allied to the horse- 
shoe arch, and in the illustration of 
Canticles Ivi., xc, cxxv., clxxxvii., 
etc., appear Arab inscriptions 
and the sacramental formulae of 
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hardness to their painting. In 
the matter of composition, the 

Catalans and Valencians are more 
distinguished ; the Castillians and 
Andalusians more realistic. 

The Middle Ages are repre- 
sented in Spain by a rich collec- 
tion of illuminated manuscripts. 

The LfAro de tos feudos of 
the crown archives of Aragon 
(thirteenth century), a Bible dated 
1 240 (National Library. Madrid), 
the Breviario de Amor (Library 
of the Escorial), thirteenth cen- 
tury, are noteworthy. But the 
gem of Spanish medieeval manu- 
scripts is the Codice de los can' 
lares y looresde la Virgen Santa 
Maria. Itnown under the title of 
Las Canligas del rey Sabio. 
The Escorial Library possesses 
One was executed by Juan Gonzalez; the 
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1 the end of the thirteenth 
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century onward, ihe Spanish 

miniaturists drew inspiration 

from French manuscripts. 

Without quitting the Escorial, 

this may be noted in the 

Codice de la Coronaci6n of 

the fourteenth century, as in 

^eHistofia Troyana executed 

for Don Pedro I. oE Castille 

(1350-1369), and imitated 

from the Roman de Troie by 

Benoit de Sainte-Maure. Yet 

even at this period the national 

school had not abdicated. Some 

of its works are marked— and 

this is perhaps the reason of 

their pungency — by a contempt kiu. 364.— theib catholic majlmiki, an-h 

for foreign models and ignor- (Vtado Museum" r "''*'" '(/':(sf /^^w/t) 

ance of their authors. . ■" ■ 

The Flemish infihration took place in the domain of manuscripts 

at the same period as in the other arts, but it was circumscribed, and 

many illuminators continued to follow thetr native inspiration. 

Manuscripts in the Flemish style 

are relaled to ihe school of Willem 
Vrelant, and are characterised by 
a tendency to softness of line 
combined with minuteness of exe- 
cution. These qualities are ap- 
parent in the Book of Hours of 
Juana Henriquez, mother of 
Ferdinand the Catholic (Fig. 
371). There is no evidence of 
progress among the authors of 
miniatures in the national style. 
They draw badly ; they combine 
long faces, haggard features, and 
hollow eyes with thickset bodies. 
and their colour is dull and heavy. 
The decorations, where French 
and Flemish illuminators use gay 
and high tones, are transposed 
by the Spanish artist into har- 
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monies in black and gold, black and grey, 
black and while. He oeems to be working 
always for Families in deep mourning. 

A« we draw near to the sixteenth cen- 
lory, we shall lind the style of the school 
of Vrelant mingling with thai of the 
Ghento-Brugian style of the Benings. 

Italian Uste also makes itself felt to- 
wards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it is revealed rather in certain 
details than in the whole, and the works 
in which it appears are rare. 

The great majority of the manuscripts 
mentioned above were executed in the 
north of Spain. The school of Seville, 
which prefaced its glorious development 
with the magnificent copy of the Canligas 
ddrey So tio (Figs. 369, 370). is distin- 
guished by brilliant colour and the use of 
Mudejar (ormulae. Its illuminators almost 
certainly Had Persian manuscripts under 
their eyes, and if they did not imitate them, they were influenced 
by them and by (heir surroundings. 

Woodwork- — Artistic joinery is classified as fixtures (doors, win- 
dows, staircases, wainscots, balustrades) and furniture (tables, beds, 
seats, credence-tahles, chests, desb, fald-stools, and choir-stalls). 

The first category comprised doors, often very richly treated, but 
it is probable that the 
manner In which they 
fitted was defective, for 
they were usually hung 
with anlepuerlas formed 
of a very thin mattrass 
covered with Qirdovan 
leather. This leather was 
also used in the manufac- 
ture of those screens 
which, together with the 
antepuerias, afforded an 
indispensable defence 
against draughts in ill- 
protected rooms, where 
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fire-places were replaced by braxros 

(metal basins filled with charcoal). 

Spanish (umiture is hardly distin- 
guishable from French Furniture. But 

chairs and tables can scarcely have 

been in general use, since Pedro I. 

{1350-1369) habitually sat on 

cushions and rugs in imitation of 

the Musulmans. 

The Archcological Museum at 

Madrid possesses a choir-stall with 

three seals, which still shows traces 

of red decoration (Fig, 372). It 

came from a convent at Gradafes 

(Province of Leon) and seems to dale 

from the thirteenth century. It is, 

therefore, in all probability, the an- ^^^_ ^^ -in„Trii om£ iiEHHeju. 

cestor of the maignificent wood- ' ' hoj.v k'ace. 

carvings of the Cathedrals and (Museum of vkh.) {Anac-'s Phoi.) 

Abbey- churches. 

The Gothic choir-stalls of Spain, carved in very hard woods, are 
sometimes marvels of taste and 
prodigies of execution. 1 will 
briefly describe the finest of them. 
5eo of Saragassa. — Flemish 
oak. Begun in 1412, and carved 
by the Moors, Ali Arrondi, Muza, 
and Shamar, who were succeeded 
in 1446 by Juan Navarre and the 
brothers, Antonio and Francisco 
Gomar. 

Cathedral of Barcelona. — The 
very elegant choir - stalls were 
carved in' 1453 by Matias Bonafe 
(Fig. 373). The backs with their 
painted armorial bearings were 
decorated by German artisia, 
Michel Loquer and his pupil 
Johan Friedrich. The shields 
commemorate the Chapter of the 
Golden Fleece held on March 5, 
1519, by Charles V.. when the 
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kings of Denmark and 
Poland were received into 
the order. 

Cathedral of Seville.— 
Work of Nufro Sanchez 
and Dancart (1475-1479). 
The much restored archi- 
episcopal chair ii by Dan- 
cart. The backs are orna- 
mented with geometrical 
marquetry in the Mudejar 
style. 

Carthusian Monastery 
of Mirafiores (near Bur- 
gos). — Dark walnut. 
From the workshop of 
Martin Sanchez (1486- 
1489). 

Santa Maria de Najera. 
—Due to Andres and Nicolas (1495). (Museum of Valladol: . 
Cathedral of Burgos. — CaTveJ by Felipe de Borgona (1499- 
1512). 

Monastery of the Parrai— Oak. 
By Bartolome Fernandez of Segovia 
(1526). (Archaeological Museum of 
Madrid.) 

Cathedral of Toledo.~-T\,e seats 
were ordered by Cardinal Mendoza 
from Maestro Rodrigo, who repre- 
sented episodes from the war of 
Granada upon the backs. (Fig. 374.) 
He finished them in 1495. Towards 
1540, the execution of the backs. 
their pediments, and the archiepiscopal 
throne were apportioned to Berru- 
guele and Felipe de Borgona.) 

Cathedral of Orenje. — Walnut. 
Executed in the fifteenth century by 
Diego de Solis and Juan de los 
Angeles. 

Goldsmiths Work.~\n the Middle 
Ages the Treasuries of Spanish 
191 .^ , 
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Abbeys and Cathedrals 
must Have been ricb ia 
pieces o[ ecclesiastical 
plate. Those which have 
survived show that the 
ariists. chasers, and 
enamellers of the Spanish 
Middle Ages knew no 
masters, but they difier 
very little from similar 
objects preserved in other 
countries. Further, ex- 
changes went on perpetu- 
.,.-„...^cHo,R-sTAu.s„.<:R„,.fR.. ally. If in French in- 

(Archsoi-sicfli Mu.^n,Madrid) veutorics wc read of plate 

"^'" '■ and jewels in the Spanish 

style, the Spanish churches, on the other hand, possess many pieces 
from France. Under such conditions an inventory would have 
little interest. We will accordingly choose some characteristic 
pieces for mention. 

Among such are the line cuslodia of the corporal of Daroca 
(Fig. 377), chased by Pere Morague about 1380 ; a pro- 
cessional cross of the Cathedral of Vich executed in 1394 by 
_. a goldsmith of the city named 

Juan Carbonell, and a monstrance 
given by the Canon Despujol in 
1413 to the same Cathedral ; 
chalices (Figs. 375, 376) and 
reliquaries (Fig. 378), which are 
perfect examples of Spanish gold- 
smiths' work in the Middle Ages. 
The monstrance of Barcelona 
Cathedral (middle of the Bfteenth 
century) deserves to rank with 
them for elegance of proportions 
combined with simplicity of design 
and perfection of chasing. When 
I it is shown it is placed upon a 

i silver throne called, quite base- 

lessly, that of King Martin, which 
is, however, a precious object 
dating from the second half of the 




(Cathedial of Barulaiia. 
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fifleenth century. The 

authors of the monstrance* 

of Vich and Barcelona are 

unknown. But we know 

that about 1408 Marcos 

CanyeB delivered the gold 

plate of their Chapel to 

the Councillors of Barce- 
lona, and that Francuco 

Vilardell moulded and 

chased for the same town 

the line pieces of table- 

plate presented in 1400 

to Queen Maria, wife of ""'- 374-"*kst«o Rnum™. TAKinr. of 

King Martin (1395- (T«i.docl"h^rai.) '""'Tr^'Ci /•*«.) 

1410). We must further 

mention some stiver shells mounted as a nef for table-decoration (Fig. 

379), the so-called crown and cup of San Fernando (Figs. 380. 381 ), 

and the large silver triptych of Nossa Senhora da Oiiveira de 

Guimaraes (Portugal), said to have been part of the booty taken 

after the battle of Aljubarrota ( 1 363). and. in any case, a magnificent 
specimen of Spanish art (Fig, 655). 

Wooen Materiah and Embroideries. — 
Together with the ivories, pierced brasses, 
illuminated manuscripts, and weapons of 
Musulman origin which entered monasteries 
and palaces, materials and embroideries were 
acquired. The samples of stuffs which have 
been preserved and the reproductions of them 
in miniatures and pictures show that Oriental 
models were copied at an early period by 
Spanish craftsmen, and the same may be 
said of embroideries. A very ancient mitre in 
the VicK Museum (No. 2.25 1 ) at least shows 
a decoration borrowed both in design and 
colour from Sassanian models. On the gold 
ground of the galoon are circles embroidered 
in silk and green beads, in the centres of which 
eagles with outspread wings alternate with 
crosses embroidered in dark blue beads. 
Nevertheless, owing to the motives required 
for ecclesiastical embroideries, the artists who 
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designed them soon abandoned iKe 
Mudejar sty\e and turned lor inspira- 
tion to France, Flanders, and Italy. 
Thus an altar-frontal of the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century, exquisitely embroidered in 
gold, and retouched with the brush, 
represents scenes from the life and 
death of Christ, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription : Geri. Lapi. Hach- 
matore. m< 



(Chui 



lofMunieM, Ten 



yecrW. 
Florentia 
(Vich Mu- 
seum, No. 
2050). 

The high 
warp tap>es- 
tries are akin 
"■""■''■"'^"■' """"■' to those of 

Arras in design and technique, as we may 
see in the Franco- Flemish tapestries of the 
Seo of Saragossa, and the church del Pilar. 

some of which date 

from the Bfteenth 
century. Finally, we 
must look among the 
Brabantine painters 
and embroiderers 
established at Barce- 
for the masters ( 




the Catalan embroid- 
erers. Their most notable pupils were the 
members of the large Sardoni family (fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century), to 
whom, no doubt, we owe the famous altar- 
frontal of the monastery of San Juan de las 
Abadesas (about 1414, Museum of Vich). 

Seats and Coins. — These are often very 
fine and highly decorative. but;they have no 
distinctive artistic character. 

Minor Mudejar arts — Faience. — The 
ramparts and churches of Toledo represented 

r94 
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in iKe Codice VisHanm (976), aa also 

thefiur/ifngo/iBafiiF/onottlieBeatus 

{sup. p. 80. 8 1 , Fig. 1 59), show that 

as early as the proto-Mudejar stage 

Spanish buildings were faced with 

Faience in the Persian style {sup. p. 

80,61). The enamelled brick which 

had been introduced into North 

Africa, Spain, and Sicily by the 

Iranian ceramists underwent the same 

modifications here as in its native land. 

It was used alone, or combined with 

lustreless bricks, sometimes cut out to 

form a kind of marquetry, sometimes 

in square plaques. The Kalaa of the 

Beni Hammad (Province of Constan- 

tine, eleventh century, see Fig. 9), the ^,^ 379.— sei- fo» tahle. 

mosques of Tlemcen (Province of iSeoofSaragos'^a,) 

Oran), the monuments of Morocco. (Pift. nauiery.itrtci.) 

the Alcazar of Seville, the Athambra. 

the Seo of Saragossa, the Cathedral of Tarragona in SpiaJn, show 

every variety of these facings. 

Spain did not borrow the manufacture and use of faience facings 
only from Persia. She also received the art of giving a metallic 
lustre to enamel (Fig. 398). Ibn Batutah, who came from Tangiers 
to Malaga about 1 350, wrote in his account of his travels : " In 
this town they manufacture a beautiful kind of golden pottery which 
they export to the most distant countries.' It was at Malaga, 



doubt, that the Alhambra 
almost rivals that of the Per- 
sian kachis of the thirteenth 
century (Fig. 382). The 
retaking of Malaga in M87 
did not interrupt the industry. 
The Moorish masters and 
workmen remained there, 
and transmitted their pro- 
cesses to the Christians. 

The second centre of the 
manufacture was Majorca, 
whence were exported "such 
beautiful faiences " says 



i was made, the beauty of which 
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Ceesar Scaliger, " thai the 
[lalians preferred them to the 
finesi pewter ware." They 
called them majolica, changing 
the r mto / " per un certo 
vezzo di lingua." The work- 
shops of Inca, a little town in 
the interior of Majorca, and of 
Ivi;a also enjoyed a great repu- 
tation. As in those of Malaga. 
Kiu. 33 1,— SO-CALLED CUP UK SAiMT traditional ornaments of an 

(Calh«lralofS=vmo'"'""'(''*"/. /-"^-■I'f.) 9"^"!"' "^^'^ ^^'^ "^^ *."*^ 

illegible characters, affecting 
the forms of Arabic letters. The lustre has the red coppery tint of 
badly lired Persian fcuences. 

The pottery with metallic reflections of the kingdom of Valencia, 
as ancient as the above, are much less rare. They resemble those 
of Malaga. But in the fifteenth century the potters, in order to 
distinguish them, painted on them the eagle of Saint John, or 
inscribed them with verses from his gospel. In addition to Valencia, 
Biaz, Trayguera, Alaquaz. and Manises 
manufactured lustre-ware so renowned 
that Popes and Cardinals vied with one 
another to obtain it. 

Nor must we forget Seville, whose 
workshops in the Bfteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were still directed by Musul- 
mans and the descendants of M usulmans : 
All, Hamet, Mahomad. Medina, etc. 

tfoo(/u)or^.— The door of Daroca 
(Fig. 383). and those door-leaves which 
are ornamented with the eight-rayed star 
and the cross in the Persian style, belong 
to this category. The latter, c<Hnposed of 
little panels enclosed by battens and set in 
powerful frames, differ in no respect from 
the doors of Musulman Asia and Africa. 
The reliquary triptych of painted and 
gilded wood of the monastery of Piedra 
was given to it by the Abbot Don Martin 
de Ponce to contain a miraculous wafer. 
The extraordinarily delicate woodwork 
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combines Gothic arches with a stalac- 
tite cornice, and groups o( eight- 
pointed stars and crosses which 
demonstrate the common origin of 
the architect, the decorator, and the 
painter ol the inner panels (Figs. 
357-359). 

Metallic facings. — Doors faced 
with bronze were also an outcome 
of Mudejar art. The Door of Lions 
at the Cathedral of Toledo is deco- 
rated with geometrical designs, recti' 
linear and curvilinear, inscriptions in 
small Arabic characters, and Musul- 
man castles (Fig. 384, c/. Figs. 300- 
302). On the lower part of one of 
the sides we read : These doors were 
finished in the month of March of 
the year 1375, i.e., in the reign of 
Alonso X. The facings of the door 
of Cordova Cathedral are decorated 



^ith the shield of Castiile i 



Arab ir 
longs li 

of It, 



alternating with Gothic and 
iscriptions : The Empire he- 
God, all is his ; March 2 
era of Ctrsar, 1415 
{1377 A.D), in the reign of the 
most high and mighti) Don En- 
rique, King of Castiile {1369- 
/37y). Finally, the facing of ihe 
Puerla del Perd6n (Cathedral of 
Seville) is ornamented with four- 
rayed stars and elongated hexagons 
enclosing an inscription in Arabic 
characters (Fig. 385). 

Not only the decoration but olso 
the construction of these door-leaves 
is Oriental. Their prolotypes may 
be found in the bronze plates of the 
doors of the Acropolis at Susa 
(Dieulafoy Mission, Museum of 
(he Louvre). At a later period, in 
Cairo, the doors of the Mosques 
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of Saleh Telaye (thirteenth cen- 
tury), Barsbay {a.D. 1203), of 
Princess Tatar el Hidjazie (a.D, 
1 359), and in Persia those of the 
great Mosque of Ispahan — a mas- 
terpiece in repousi6 silver — were 
protected and ornamented like the 
doors of Spanish Cathedrals. 

As a result of the downfall of 
the throne of the Almohades, at 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa 
Ouly 1 6, 1 2 1 2), Musulman Spain 
was rent by faction. Soon only 
two competitors remained in the 
field, Ibn Hud and Mohammed 
ibn Yusuf ibn el Ahmar, of the 
tribe of the Beni Nasr. Ibn Hid 
was assassinated, and Mohammed 
(Caiii^iJof Seviue!)" "7'-'i«f-T^«/i.) remained sole master of a kingdom 
which comprised Malaga, At- 
meria and Granada, and of which Jaen was the capital. But after 
the capture of Cordova in 1 236 and of Jaen in I246by Fernando 111., 
Mohammed transferred the seat of government to Granada, offered 
shelter to the Moors expelled from 
the reconquered cities, and placed 
the dynasty of the Nasserids on 
a foundation eo solid that it en- 
dured for 250 years. 

The Alhambra, which the 
Nasserids built and fortilied as a 
residence for themselves, covers 
the summit of a hill which extends 
from east to west (726 metres by 
1 79). Towards the north the 
Darro, and on the south the Genii 
bathes its base, and protects it. 

The fortress as a whole com- 
prises on the south and at the 
bottom of the hill the Torres Ber- 
mejas (Red Towers), mentioned as 
early as 864 A.D. under the name 
of Medinet el Hamra (the red 
city), and upon the plateau, the 
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Alcazaba aad the Athambra proper. 
The Alcazaba, the ddest part of the 
castle, occupies the weitem point. An 
outwork defends the projection, sepa- 
rated from the body of the fortress by 
a strong wall flanked with towers, 
among them the tower of La Vela. 
The Alcazaba shows close analogies 
with the famous Chateau Gaillard 
(t 197-1 198), built by Richard Coeur 
de Lion on the Seme above Rouen, 
in which the scientific principles of 

I~ Oriental defence were applied for the 

first time in the West. There were 
no rehitions of any sort between the 
Musulman engineers of the Alcazaba 
,!G. J37.-AIHAMBKA. CARVED snd RicharJ Coeur de Lion, who, 
,j.^"'2^,r "P"*" ''■' '■^fui''' f'''^''' 'li* Holy Land, 

""" '* imitated the koralfs of the Crusaders 

in the Chateau Gaillard ; but they were the disciples of masters brought 
up in the same traditions, and this they demonstrated by giving the 
Alcazaba and the Chateau Gaillard the same arrangements in general 
and in particular, and in multiplying, as if of set purpose, the same 
characteristic features. When the powerof the Nasserids was con- 
solidated, and after Yusuf 1. (1335-1354) 
had built a palace outside the Alcazaba. 
the fortress of Mohammed became in its 
turn an outwork, and the main building 
extended over the whole plateau. In 
addition to the palace mentioned above, 
which extended along the north-east front, 
Yusuf completed the actual enceinte, in- 
cluding the Gate of Justice and the Gate 
of Wine. To his successor Mohammed 
V. (1354-1390 we owe the pQi.o^efos 
Arrayanes (Myrtles), or de la Alberca 
(the Fountain), and the sumptuous palace 
of which the Court of Lions is the centre. 
Finally, ihe interior decoration of the 
Tower of the Infantes (soutii-western 
extremity of the norih-east front), where 
the first traces of decadence manifest 
themselves, was begun under Mohammed 
199 
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Vn. (1392-1408), the last 
Musulman prince who played a 
part in the building of the Al- 
hambra. 

The palace of Yusuf 1. has 
been very badly treated. The 
whole of the west part has disap- 
peared. Fortunately the marvel- 
lous hall de los Embajadores, the 
room called the Peinador or 
Tocador de la Reina (queen's 
dressing-room), the hall of the 
Mibrab, and the entrance still 
exkt. The Hall of Ambassa- 
dors {Fig. 386) — eleven metres 
square, eighteen metres high- 
crowns the Tower of Comares. 
It is covered by a cedar-wood 
, i^ „ dome, lighted by nine windows 

'"'" '' which overlook the city, the AU 

baidn and the valley of the Darro, and opens on the south through 
the hall of la Barca into the Patio de los Arrayanes. The decora- 
tion of carved stucco is poly- 
chrome. Red, while and gold 
predominate. Long inscriptions 
commemorate the founder. The 
Peinador de la Reina. which is 
above the tower next to that of 
Comares, rivals the Hall of the 
Ambassadors in beauty. The 
Judiciaria or Justice Tower (the 
ancient Bab Charie = Door of 
the Law), in which is the en- 
trance, is massive and square, and 
projects strongly. It closes a 
funnel-like passage protected on 
the right by the Barba Tower 
and on the left by a round tower 
detached from the enceinte. 
This arrangement, which is com- 
mon in Asiatic fortification, does 
not seem to have been peculiar 
to this building. It exists at any 
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Arrayanes and the Patio de log Leonea, 
with the Halls oE the Abencerrajes on the 
south, of Lajusticiaor Log Reyes on the east, 
and de Las dos Hermanas (the two sisters) 
on the north, were fortunately spared. 

The Patio de los Leones {Court of the 
Lions) is surrounded by porticoes with 
pierced tympana, and small, delicate columns 
crowned with capitals covered with scroll- 
work of exquisite subtlety. In the centre is 
the fountain, the stiff lions of which recall 
water-vessels in animal form (Fig. 183). In 
the interiors we admire the wood carving of 
the doors, the wainscots of geometrical porce- 
lain mosaic {alicatados), the carved stuccoes 
which clothe the walls (Fig. 387), and the 
slalaclite vaults, the elegance of which is 
beyond praise. Indeed, alt the work left by 
Mohammed V. is noteworthy, but more 
especially the hall of Las dos Hermanas, 
perhaps the supreme expression of 
Moresque Andaluslan art. and the three 
cupolas of the Hall of La Justicia hung 
201 



rate in Greece, at the Melangeia gate 
of Mantinea. On the facade of the 
Judiciaria Tower, beside an open 
band, is the symbolic and as yet un- 
explained key, of which the plan of 
the Abbey Church of Bataiha is a 
copy (Fig. 597). In the interior the 
tympanum of the Door of Justice, like 
that of the Door of Wine, is deco- 
rated with a marquetry of blue and 
green tiles, mixed, as in Persia, with 
lustreless bricks, and forming a very 
agreeable harmony. 

Although Pedro Machuca, chosen 
by Charles V. to erect an Italian 
palace on the plateau of the AlKam- 
bra, made a wide breach in the palace 
of Mohammed V., it has suffered 
less than that of hia predecessor. The 
Palio de 1 



(H73-) 

(Spanish An GnllEria, 

London.) 
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with leather and decorated 

with paintings. 

The polychromy of the 

carved stuccoes and the 

stalactites comprises ver- 

miiion, blue, while and 

gold, colours to which 

brown and black are dis- 
creetly added. This is the 

scale which reigns unin' 

terruptedly in Musulman 

buildings from the Indies ^^^ 393.— cssket in embkihuebed leather. 

to Spain {sup. pp. 29, \A«iKiirs Phft.) 

134), more vivid in the 

West, quieter and more fleecy in the East. We have noted it 

already in 1050, at the Kalaa of the Beni Hammad {mp. p. 

195, Fig, 9). As to the colouring of the enamelled wainscot, it 

is that of Persian porcelain of the fourteenth century, when yellow 

ochre and brown were added to the blues and the white. 

From the beginning of the Caliphate the Musulmans had repre- 
sented human beings on ivories, woven 
materials, brasses and manuscripts (Figs. 
176. 178. 181, 183, 184, 186). We 
know too that they lavished statues in 
the palace of Medinet ez Zahra, near 
Cordova. Subsequently, after their con- 
tact with Christians, they illuminated 
sacred books and painted and carved 
Christs, Virgins, and Saints {%up. pp. 8 1 , 
87, 150). There is therefore no reason 
to doubt that they painted the famous 
cupolas of the hall of La Justicia. There 
is, indeed, the more justification for as- 
cribing them to Musulman or Mozarabian 
artists, in that the subjects represented — 
a deliberation of the Divan and a love- 
story— differ in style from contemporary 
works of the Spanish and Italian schools. 
If lingering doubts were entertained, they 
would be dissipated by the curious mural 
paintings of Koseir Amra (Fig. 68), 
and even more by the discovery in the 
Alhambra itself, in the Ladies' Tower, 
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of incontestable Muaulman frescoes — military 
procestions and hunting scenes — hidden be- 
neath a coat of plaster. 

Minor Arts. — The minor arts of Musuhnan 
Spain are represented by porcelain, enamelled 
glass, jewels, coins, woven materials, eni' 
broideries, brasses, chased iron and weapons. 
I have spoken of decorative porcelain in 
connection with the Alcazar at Seville and 
the Athambra,- and of painted pcrcelain and 
lustre-ware for domestic use in dealing with 
Mudejar art (fup. p. 195). 

The enamelled glass, among the most beau- 
tiful specimens of which are mosque-lamps, 
is indistinguishable from that of other Musul- 
man countries. There are a few jev/els (Ar- 
chaeological Museum of Madrid) and coins „,-., jq^.-roniMBL of 
without any strongly marked characteristics. boabdils sw.^hu. 

Among the materials manufactured in ^^^"j^ lacs^^'i^^ 

Musulman workshops in Spain (c/. sup. pp. 

88, 95, 126) we may quote as examples the ornament of Bernard 
de Lacalle. Bishop of Bayonne (1188- 
1213) with an inscription in blue Culic 
characters on a gold ground, and yellow 
arabesques (Cluny Museum, Paris), a num- 
ber of damasks (diapers) in the Museum of 
Vich and the Guiu and Pasco Collections 
at Barcelona, the fine copes in the Cathe- 
dral of Lerida (thirteenth century), and 
some wonderful Mudejar carpets, in which 
the Cufic inscriptions of the borders are 
combined with the shields of Castille and 
Leon. Some of these were woven for the 
parents of their Catholic Majesties (Fig. 
392). Foremost among the embroideries 
is the standard (Fig. 391) taken from the 
Almohades at the battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa Ouly 16, 1212), and the garments 
of Boabdil (end of the fifteenth century). 
The banner is embroidered in blue, red, 
white and gold. The polychromatic scheme 
alone would make it a valuable document 
to be studied in conjunction with thq 
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paintings oF the African palaces 
of tfie Hammadids (sup. pp. 
195, 202; Fig. 9) and the 
SpaniEli palaces of the Nasse- 
rids. The embroideries on 
leather are no less praiseworthy 
thanthoseontextiles(Fig.393). 
The worked brasses belongin 
general to the dasi of utensils in 
animal form (Fig. 183), and are 
for the most part damascened. 
Pierced brass-work was also 
produced in Spain, such as the 
lamp in the form of a double 
cone (Fig. 394) with the name 
of Mohammed III. (1302- 
1309). the buader of the 
mosque of the Alhambra, 
dated the year 705 of the 
Hegira (a-D, 1305), astrolabes, and cabalistic instruments for 
wizards. 

This mastery in the art of working metals is equally apparent 
in Jewels and In weapons. Damascened work, delicate and dex- 
terous chasing on solid gold, pure and beautiful translucent enamels 
and carved ivories adorn them. These weapons were made in 
Murcia, Seville, Granada and Toledo. Those in the Armeria 
Real and the Archasological Museum of Madrid, the Due de 
Luynes' Collection in the Cabinet des MedaJIIes in Paris, and the 
collections of the Marquis dc Villaseca and the Marquis de 
Campotejar come from Granada, where they were seized after the 
entry of their Catholic Majesties. Nearly all are supposed to have 
belonged to Boabdil. But, with the exception of the ordmary 
sword, the two-handed sword, and the dirk assigned to the ancestor 
of the Marquis de Villaseca in 1462 after the battle of Lucena, 
where he took Boabdil prisoner, they are all princely rather than 
royal weapons. The pommel and the ornaments of the sheath of 
Boabdil's sword (Figs. 395, 396) are of gcid, relieved with blue, 
white, and red enamel. The handle is of carved ivory, and is 
decorated with a Cufic mscription ; God grant thai you may 
attain your end the while he prolecls your life. The pommel of 
the two-handed sword is of steel incrusted with ivory, with the 
device of the kings of Granada ; God alone is oiclor. That of 
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the dirk is also of steel ornamented 
with carved ivory. The sheath, of 
crimson velvet embroidered in gold, 
is decorated with silver fillelB in- 
crusted with green enamel. 

The helmet in the Armeria Real 
(Fig. 397) ii like the helmets worn 
in Europe, hut it has no visor, and 
the crest is reduced to a semi- 
torus. It was probably surrounded 
by a steel net-work like Turkish 
and Persian helmets. The oblong 

guards placed in a semi-circle on „r. ms -w.hcelais wmi hetaimc 
the upper part, though used by reflection. 

the Musulmans, were not peculiar (Aicha:oit.aicaiMuMiiiiiorMi.drHd.t 
to them. To judge by the speci- (fiat. Laaisir.) 

mens we possess, they were made 

of wood covered with leather and of metal plates, often admirably 
worked. There are also some round shields, with a boss or a 
proiecting point in the centre. 
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After the death of Callxtus 111. (1458) a Catalan goldsmith of 
great repute, Pedro Diez, whom the Pope had summoned to Rome, 
returned to Spain and settled at Toledo. He entered the work- 
shop) ol the Cathedral, and acquired such ascendency there that 
Enrique de Egas, son of the master oF the works, came entirely 
under his influence. Although he had been brought up by his 
lather in the pure tradition of Flemish Gothic, he nevertheless built 
at Valladolid the College of Santa Cruz { 1 480- 1 492), in which the 
impress of the Italian Renaissance is very obvious. Thus we find 
a goldsmith, a plaiero, connected with the evc^ulion of pointed 
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Portrait of an unknown Lady. 
Pantoja de la Cruz. (Madrid. Prado Mnseum.) 
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architecture. Hence the term 
Plaleresco applied in Spain to the 
elegant and mdividual style of the 
reigns of Joanna the Mad and 
Charles V. (1504-1558). 

The transformation was very 
slow. Though it makes itself felt 
at Valladolid in the facade of San 
Pablo (Fig. 400), at Segovia in the 
porch of the convent church of 
Santa Cruz {Fig. 401), at Baeia in 
the archiepiscopal seminary, the 
great cathedrals designed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
belong to the architectonic family 
of their predecessors. The long 
survival of Gothic is to be explained 
by the resistance the Spanish char- 
acter has always offered to inno- 
vations. It is also to be referred 
to the beauty of pointed buildings, 
Christian sentiment. 



id to their harmony with 
Even France built few churches in the 
Renaissance style during the six- 
teenth century. Saint Maclou at 
Rouen and Saint Gervais in Paris 
are Gothic. Saint Michel at Dijon 
and Saint Eustache in Paris have, 
it IS true, a decoration based on 
the classic orders, but their vaults 
are upheld by ramifying ribs and 
their stability is ensured by flying 
buttresses. 

During the period of transition 
Spain was fortunate enough to 
possess great architects, some <i 
them strangers, principally Flemings, 
but the greater number of them 
natives. Some of these are known 
to us ; the names of others are 
associated with the buildings now 
to be described. 

The new Cathedral of Salamanca 
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was begun in 1313. The plans 
had been drawn in 1 5 1 by Anion 
Egas and Alonso Rodriguez. 
Juan Gil de Hontation was chosen 
as master of the works and Juan 
Campero as dresser. The three 
aisles and the transept were fin- 
ished in 1558. In 1585, the funds 
being exhausted, the workshops 
were closed. Work was resumed 
in 1589. but lirst the Chapter 
held a consultation. The archi- 
tects summoned, among them Juan 
de Herrera, the architect of the 
Escorial, advised that the church 
should be continued in the Gothic 
style. The cathedral, which pm. ,oj.-juan on. de hoj^tason. 

crushes the city under its mighty (CalhedralofSakunanca.) 

mass, has three aisles and five ^''ZZ' T^.Z"^"'^ 

bays, a transept, an ambulatory, "' """'' 

chapels in the buttresses, and a lofty lantern over the crossing 
(Fig. 402). The ribbed vaults show a very elegant modification 
of the Angevine vault, which, introduced into England by the 
Plantagenets, was there diversified until it became characteristic of 
its architecture as early as the middle of the fourteenth century 
(Lichfield Cathedral, Lady Chapel at Ely, etc.). It may be 
supposed that Spain and Portugal, where the ramification of the 
ribs was, on the contrary, 
very discreetly employed, 
borrowed it from France 
towards the period of 
Louis XI. (1461-1483). 

The old Cathedral of 
Segovia had been des- 
troyed by the comuneroj in 
1520. When it was re- 
solved to rebuild it. the 
Cfiapter chose as their 
architects Juan Gil de 
l~Iontanon and his son 
Rodrigo Gil, who had 
just completed the designs 
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(or the new Cathedral of Sala- 
manca. The works undertaken in 
1522 were finished about 1580 
(Fig. 403). The great interest of 
the cathedral lies, not in its plan, 
nor in its arrangements, which 
repeat those of the Cathedral of 
Salamanca, but in its date, and in 
the rapidity of its execution, which 
prevented modiiication of the de- 
sign. Hence it is, as it were, 
the seal set upon Gothic art in 
Spain. The cloisters of the old 
cathedral were replaced alone by 
stone in the new (Fig. 404). 

In the religious domain the first 
manifestation of a new style took 
place at Granada, in the Cathedral 
of Santa Maria de la Encarnacion. 
Enrique de Egas had made his design in 1 520, and the building 
was begun on March 25. 1523. The architect, who had just 
completed the College of Santa Cruz in the Plateresque style at 
Valladohd. did not venture to use it 
here. He wished to harmonise the 
Cathedral with the royal chapel, 
which was already built. And 
also he had been appointed master 
of the works at Toledo Cathedral as 
early as 1494. and he no doubt 
felt a sincere admiration for it. Both 
Christian and Musulman architects 
of this period made use of rhyth- 
mical geometric f ormuW to give pro- 
portion to a design. The geometri- 
cal theme of the Cathedral of 
Toledo, due to Pedro Perez (see 
- Petrus Petre. sup. p. 135), 
adopted by the Houtaiions, and 
drawn out by Simon Garcia, an 
architect of S^amanca. to whom we 
owe it. is developed in a square 
made by taking the total length of 
209 
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the church as a side. It was natur- 
ally by this theme that Enrique de 
Elgas was governed, modifying it 
only by changing the number of 
aisles from three to Rve. In 1 325 
the Chapter, who disapproved of 
the use of the Gothic style, and 
were displeased at the long absences 
of the architect, superseded him, 
and appointed Diego, son of Gil de 
Siloe, as his successor. The plan 
could not be modified— the only 
changes made were in the arrange- 
ments of the central chapel of the 
ambulatory — but the work was con- 
tinued in the severe style of the 
pseudo-classic Renaissance (Fig. 
405). Even the graces of the 
Plateresque style were banned. 
The Chapters of Malaga and 
Jaen followed the example set by Granada, and in their turn 



adopted the pseudo-classic style kn_ 
rebuilding of their respective cathe- 
drals (Fig. 406). 

Religious architecture, as we have 
seen, did not linger in the Plater- 
esque stage, but passed on rapidly, 
generally speaking, from Gothic to 
the sumptuous Graeco- Roman in- 
augurated at Granada. The excep- 
tions to be noted are the exquisite 
Obispo Chapel at Madrid, the 
Monastery church of Santo Tomas 
of Avlla (1482-1493). the Plater- 
esque choir and apse of the Cathedral 
of Cordova, the door of Santa 
Engracia of Saragossa (Fig. 407), 
that of Santa Maria Mayor ^ 
Calatayud (1528), the porch of the 
Cathedral of Astorga (Fig. 409), 
San EUteban of Salamanca, begun 
in 1524 on the plans of Juan de 
210 
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decoration only, for the arrangement 
star-plan of the ribs, could not be mc 
if the cupolas had been built at Ispahan ( 
Mahmud. As a fact, the PJateresque 
civil buildings, where it reigned to the ( 
short, but, at least, it knew no declin< 
condemned by Philip II., who wanted 
with his own gloomy mind. 

Civil Arcbilechire. — Roughly 
speaking, the characteristics of 
Plateresque are broken curves and 
counter- curves, the contrary flexures 
introduced by Musulman architects, 
the basket handle and the plat -band, 
all indicating a vicJent reaction 
£giinst the stilted arches of the 
Gothic period ; then shafts of 
columns turned like balusters, 
grooved or Solomonic ($piraled), 
sometimes plain, sometimes orna- 
mented with Eculplure, androcepha- 
lous medallions, and pierced balus- 
trades. This last motive recalls 
the crested crowns of Gothic roofs, 
or rather, perhaps, the ornamental 
translation of courses of battlements 
in certain Musulman buildings, such 
211 



Alava, and by the same 
architect, the magnificent 
cloisters of the Cathedral 
of Santiago (Fig. 408), the 
largest in Spain — 39 
metres square — the con- 
struction of which lasted 
for nearly sixty years 
(1521-1580). Finally, we 
must also classify as FHater- 
esque the domes of the 
Seo of Saragossa and of 
the Cathedral of Burgos 
(Figs. 267, 258). 

This applies to the 
upon squinches, and the 
are purely Persian in style 
or Bidjapur (or the tomb <^ 
ityle only became general in 
lory of Spam. Its life was 
It died a violent death, 
ui architecture in harmony 
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as the tombs of the necropolis of 
Kait Bey (Giiro, middle of the 
fifteenth century). Other features 
which give their individual charm 
to Plateresque fagades are their 
varied arcades, their turrets {lorre- 
j6nes), the great scutcheons of 
ancient patrician dwellings, the 
comer windows and the finely 
wrought iron gratings which pro- 
tect the openings of the lower 
storeys. As the style has very 
strongly marked local characteristics, 
I shall group the principal build- 
ings according to their towns and 
provinces. 

Santiago. — The Hospital de los p,,;. 4,0.— m»h.,hat of smiovi*, 
Reyes was built by order of Isabella cas« del corqOn. 

the Catholic by Enrique de Egas ^^'"^(J^tZr-spMf^'^'^ 

(beginning of the sixteenth century). 

Its fine door, its elegant gaUeries, and charming cloisters bear 
witness to the versatility of the Plateresque artists, who combined 
the Gothic and Renaissance styles with unequalled grace {sup. 
p. 206). 

Burgos. — The ancient capital 
of Castille possesses magnificent 
examples of Plateresque buildings. 
The earliest, the Casa del Cordon, 
is the work of a Musulman archi- 
tect, Mahomal of Segovia. It was 
built by Doiia Mercia de Mendoza 
at the same time as the Chapel 
of the Condestable (Fig. 256, axial 
chapel (J the ambulatory), while 
her husband, Don Pedro Her- 
nandez de Velasco, was fighting 
against the Moors of Granada. 
The palace owes its name to 
the Cord {Cordon) of the Fran- 
ciscans, which enframes the huge 
lintel of the central door. (Fig. 
410.) 
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idea of the dwelling of 
century. The external ornament recallj 



:, but the 
less capricious. The 



Calle Feman Goi 

,tyle 

shields are set upright ; the 

tympana have the medallion 

heads which were about to be 

introduced into architectonic 

decoration. 

Salamanca.^ Among the an- 
cient patrician houses there are 
three which date from the end 
of ihe fifteenth century. One, 
the home of Saint Teresa, shows 
in the door- arch the huge 
vousaoirs characteristic of civil 
architecture {sup. p. 142); the 
second, called without any ap- 
parent reason the house of 
Maria la Brava, is ashlared in 
the same manner (Fig. 413). It 
is crowned by a delicate entab- 



Nos. 27and 57of Calle Fernan 
Gonzalez are two houses, one 
of which (No: 27) is known 
as La Casa dt los Cubos (the 
house of the round towers). 
The doors and windows on 
which chimeras, dragons, and 
grotesques sport amidst flowers 
and foliage ; the cornice, the 
pilasters, the balustrades, and 
the oblique shields are marked 
by artistic elegance and perfect 
taste (Fig. 411). 

In the barrio (quarter) of La 
Vega there is a charming house 
known as the Casa de Miranda 
(Fig. 412). The exterior door, 
the window above it, the patio, 
the inner door, and the staircase, 
which is still standing, give us 
rich gentleman in the sixteenth 
that of the houses of 
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iature ornamented with balls incnisted 
in the cavetto, and three shields, the 
central one contained in a floriated 
plat-band. Of the third palace, all 
that survives is the tower of the 
Clavero. Rising from a square base, 
it becomes octagonal in the upper pari 
according to the Moorish lormula. 
It was built in 1480 for Francisco 
de Sotomayor, Clacero (treasurer) of 
the Order of Alcantara. 

The famous palace of the Count de 
Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico, is a 
type of the great patrician mansions 
of the sixteenth century, as the Casa 
de Miranda is the type of rich and 
handsome houses. Had it been fin- 
ished (only one side was completed) 
it would have been square, and 
would have had eight turrets, four at 
the angles and one in each facade. The long, blank walls, or rather 
curtains, the upper gallery, the last development of the casemated 
covered way, the crenelated balustrade, and the heraldic shields 
hung on the projections of the towers, are survivals from the old 
feudal castle. 

The Casa de las Conchas, which takes its name from the conch 
shells with which ihe facade is studded, was built at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, 
although the rich decora- 
lion of the door, win- 
dows, and balconies, and 
the working of the grilles 
over the lower windows 
are more characteristic 
of the close of the fif- 
teenth century (Fig. 
416). In the interior 
attention is attracted by 
a fine staircase covered 
with a ceiling of painted 
wood in the Mudejar 
style, and by a palio with 
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pointed arches describing curves of 
contrary flexure, and balconies of 
pierced stonework (Fig. 415). These 
arches, ancient in the Seljuk archi- 
tecture of Konieh, and used to excess 
in Portuguese Manuelian, also occur 
in the palio of the University (Fig, 
41 7), which is itself a very fine 
specimen of Plateresque (Figs. 416, 
419). 

The Casa dd la Sal is noticeable 
on the outside for the arcade of the 
ground floor and for its beautiful 
windows. In the interior, immense 
triangular consoles decorated on the 
hypotenuse with two rows of mon- 
sters, recall the vigorous style of fic. ii6.— salahanca. casa de 
Michelangelo's school (Fig. 42 1 ). iAT<^'^"C.) 

Pedro Ibarre was the architect, 
and Berruguete the sculptor (in/ p. 225-227), to whom Alonso 
Fonseca II., Archbishop of Toledo, addressed himself when he 
determined to build the fine College of Santiago Apostol at 
Salamanca. The patio, which forms the most interesting 
feature of the college, consists of two storeys of arcades on 
columns and pilasters admirably pure in style (Fig. 420). There 
is throughout as it were an echo of the works of Bramante, 
and more especially of the cloisters of Santa Maria della Pace. 

Valladolid— The Col- 
lege of San Gregorio 
belongs to the category of 
proto- Manuelian build- 
ings (Fig. 422). This 
classification is confirmed 
by the statement of Cean 
Bermudez that the archi- 
tect, Macias Carpintero, 
cut his throat in July, 
1490, before the com- 
pletion of the work. 
The date of this event 
would prove, were the 
fact contested, that the 
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building was undertaken 
before the first manifesta- 
tion of Portuguese Plater- 
csque iinf. p. 317-320). 

The palace in which 
Philip 11. was bom is a 
massive building, of no in- 
terest save such as il owes 
to this event, and to a soli- 
tary, but very graceful 
corner window which 
breaks the monotony of 
its blank walls. 

Leon. — The monastery 
of San Marcos, rebuilt 
between 1514 and 1549 
by Juan de Badajoz, is a 
quadrangular building ad- 
, ^„ ,„ joining its church on one 

side (Fig. 539). The facade, which is overloaded with medallions, 
ornamental sculpture, mouldings and arches of every kind, has a 
dearly defined horse-shoe arch struck from a single centre over 
the central door. This is perhaps the last western manifestation 
of this curve. The sacristy (Fig. 
424), which differs altogether from 
the fagade, is an exquisite piece of 
work, in which the artist has re- 
juvenated the theme of the Obispo 
Chapel(sup. p. 210). 

While he was engaged on San 
Marcos, Juan de Badajoz was com- 
missioned to restore the cloisters of 
the cathedral (Fig. 423). It is im- 
possible to speak too warmly of the 
talent he showed in harmonising the 
Gothic style of the building with his 
Plateresque renovations. 

The palace built in 1 560 for Don 
Juan Quenones y Guzman at the 
angle of the Plaza San Marcelo 
(Figs. 399, 425) belongs to the con- 
cluding period of this architecture. 
216 
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It is rectangular in plan, with a central 
palio, loTrej6nes at the angles, and 
an attic gallery on the fa9ade towards 
the Plaza. A tendency to multiply 
the windows on the exterior pro- 
claims itself. But this must not 
mislead us ; here, as in the Italian 
palaces of the fifteenth century, the 
windows in the facade on the ground- 
floor lighted the rooms of ofScials, 
and those on the upper floor those of 
the servants, while the apartments of 
the first floor, reserved for the master 
and his family, still looked into the 
inner court. 

Zamora.^This city, which is rich 
Fii;. iio.-PEDm> iBABKA. lATm in rcligious buildings, has only two 
"' ^Afos^!i!'(4ALAHAJ'cAT'^'^"' interesting palaces. They date from 
{pkei. Lacosit.) ^^ beginning of the sixteenth cen- 

tury. One, which is very simple, 
resembles ihe Casa del Cord6n at Burgos (Fig. 410). The other, 
on the Plaza de los Momos, is more akin to the old palaces of 
Salamanca. The decoration of the door recalls the house of 
Maria la Brava (Fig. 413), that of the windows, the Casa 
de la Conchas (Fig. 416). 



Avih 



—The city d Saint Teresa is rich in sombre and austere 



houses, with 'plain blank ' 
architect save the line 
cloisters of Santo Tomas. 
Segovia. — The Plat- 
eresque style is repre- 
sented by two historic 
houses : the Casa de los 
Picos (the house of the 
Points), where the Cor- 
regidor took up his abode 
in time of war and 
where the town council 
met to receive royal per- 
sons when they came to 
Segovia, and the house 
of the illustrious Corn- 



There is httle to interest the 
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unero, Juan Bravo, beKeaded 
AprU24. 1521 (Fig. 427). With 
its attic gallery, its depressed 
arches describing curves of con- 
trary flexure, the heavy voussoirs 
d its doorway, its heraldic shield, 
it is a perfect specimen of those 
blind buildings (c/. Figs. 413, 
426), the inhabitants of which 
could only venture to look into 
the street from an upper gallery. 

Toledo. — Like the senior Col- 
lege of Santa Cruz at Valladolid 
and the College of Santiago at 
Salamanca — of a later date — the 
Hospital of Santa Cruz was 
founded by Cardinal de Mendoza. f,^ (j^.-valvadolid. colleob of 
In plan it is a square enclosing *■'" liHEiiuxio. 

a Maltese cross. In the original {Auihur's Phoi.) 

arrangement the four arms formed 

as many aisles, at the crossing of which stood the altar. The 
most characteristic feature as regards style is the doorway of 
marble and piedra blanca de la Rosa (Fig. 428). The archi- 
tecture, the proportions, and the ornaments are Italian, while 
the embrasure and the archivoll are decorated with statuettes 
arranged in the Gothic manner. The same style appears in 
the carved crest attached to the second member of the archivolt. 
Saragossa.— Plater. 
esque architecture takes on 
a special character here, 
due to the prolonged 
favour enjoyed by the 
Mudejar arts, and the 
general use of brick. 
Strongly projecting cor- 
nices, which could not be 
constructed of small ma- 
terials, are replaced by 
overhanging pent- houses. 
Those of the palace of 
Count d'Argillo (Fig. 
429), erf the palace of 
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Luna, and of the Lonja (Exchange) 
are veritable works of art, in which 
we recognise alike the style of the 
Florentine palaces of Bnineltesco, 
and also the imprimatur of the 
Miuulman joiners. 

The Lonja. an excellent type of 
the brick building, is very simple in 
appearance, and has but a few 
windows and three very large doors. 
These latter open into an imposing 
hall, the vaults of which recall 
the last period of Gothic (Fig. 431). 
The ribs rest upon a double row 
of Ionic columns, and are gathered 
at their springing into a sheath orna- 
HG. 454-— JUAN DEBADAjoi. sACHisTY '"Cited with heraldic shields and 

Of SAM MARCUS. (LEOU.) CUplds. 

iAMiAo^s PA.,1.) A totally different note is struck 

in the Aljaferia, which Ferdinand 
the Catholic rebuilt partially. The admirably preserved wooden 
ceilings are Mudejar in design, 
Gothic in the inscription of the cor- 
nice, and Plateresque in the profiles 
of the mouldings and the carved 
and painted ornament. 

Valencia.— The /iu(/(encffl (1 5 1 0) 
is heavy and massive as a donjon 
of the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, the interior is extremely rich. 
The Salon dorado or hall of the 
Cortes, in particular, looks like a 
fragment from the palace of the 
Doges (Fig. 430). The ceiling 
with its great coffers and pendant 
bosses resis on an elegant gallery by 
the intermediary of a cornice and 
twin arches of the ajimeces type. 
The consoles which support the gal' 
lery, the balustrade, the small 
columns, the arches, the cornice, 
all of wood like the coffers, are like 
219 
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covered with excellent carv- 
ings m the Italian style. Below the 
gallery there are some varnished 
frescoes representing the Assembly 
of the States, and dated 1592. 
The majority are by Peralta and 
Cristobal Zarinena. That which 
is devoted to the Bras Militar is 
signed F. R. F. These letters are 
thought to stand for Francisco 
Riballafecil. 

Seville. — The Ayiintamiento 
(Town Hall), built from the designs 
of Diego di Riaiio, master of works 
at the Cathedral (1526-1564), is 
unhappily unfinished. The fagade 
HI,. ,;6.-hi^-iviA. CASA lit Li« towards the Plaza de la Consli- 
lAotl'or'ii'h^n tucion (Fig. 432) deserves to rank 

with the best work of the second 

French Renaissance (1534-1572). Like Pierre Lescot. J«.n 

Goujon and Philibert Dclorme. Diego de Riaiio is concerned with 

symmetry, and has recourse to superposed orders : pseudo-Ionic 

pilasters on the ground-Boor and Corinthian columns in the first 

storey ; he shows a preference for 

high stylobales, and for mouldings 

with strongly projecting profiles. 
Miscellaneous buildings. — Fine 

buildings in the Plateresque style 

are so numerous that we have been 

obliged to restrict our descriptions 

to those which best characterise its 

multiple aspects. There are a few 

others which claim at least a passing 

mention : at Barcelona the Palace of 

the Counts and the staircase of the 

Dalmases Palace ; at Siguenza, the 

palace of the Marquises de Arce ; 

in the palace c^ the Alcala de 

Henares, the windows of the ground 

floor (Fig. 433) ; at Estella, in the 

Rua de San Pedro, several houses, 

ranging in date from the fifteenth to 
220 
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the sixteenth century ; at Ciudad 
Rodrigo a curious comer door (Fig. 
434) ; at Merida, a Roman temple 
transformed into a dwelling house 
towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and everywhere, houses 
on arcades, with armorial bearings 
(Fig. 435). 

The Plateresque arts were not 
confined to Spain. Portugal had 
adopted them by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Charles V. trans- 
ported them into German territory. 
Their influence is recognisable in 
the castles of Schalburg and Heidel- 
berg. The additions made by the 
North to the style were the steep p,,, ,,g_.|.,„Ku„ im„.|ni nf 
roofs which throw off the snow, and sakta cbitz. 

the gables of the old mwtaival {Auao.'s I'M-) 

houses. The Spanish Renaissance 

penetrated into Flanders in the wake of the great Emperor, and 
left its mark notably in the town-balls of Leyden and Antwerp and 
the palace of Mechlin. 

In France, Plateresque influences are apparent at Besan^on, in 
the decorations of the palace of Cranvelle. and in the architecture 
of the South from RoussiUon to the Gulf of Gascony. At 
Toulouse, for instance, Aimery Cayla and the Picarts undertook 
to build for Juan de Bemuy, a merchant From Toledo, 
the mansion which has 
retained his name (now 
a College), and designed it 
in the proto-Manuelian 
style ; but Privat finished 
it in 1533, in the Plater- 
esque style of Burgos. 
The door of the Dalbade. 
executed about 1537 by 
Michel Cotm. recalls the 
Hospital de la Cruz at 
Toledo (Fig. 428). while 
the H6tel Burnet and 
the Hotel d'Assezat were 
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inspired by the architecture 

oF Salamanca. And yet the 

Hotel d'Assezat is the work 

of a pupil oF Michel- 
angelo's. Nicola* Bachelier 

(1465-1570). who wa. one 

of the great artistic iigures 

of the Renaissance. In 

spite of his education, he 

had succumbed to the charm 

of Spanish architecture. 
Houses which were the 

homes of Kfeat families in 

the reign of Philip II. and pn;. 4J0.— vai.rncii. auiukncia. 

his successors are often ''*,';™ '^'^^""' 

inhabited at present by 

workmen, or occupied as workshops and warehouses. New 

windows have been pierced in them, the upper galleries have been 

enclosed or demolished, ceilings have been substituted for the 

arteionados, partitions have been multiplied, the walls plastered over. 

The result is that we can glean little information from the interiors. 

But the patio still remains the obvious centre and the point of 

departure of all divisions. On the other hand, straight flights of 
stairs assume unaccustomed di- 
mensions. The vault is rarely 
used in civil architecture. Patios 
and even cloisters receive floor- 
ings upon visible beams. The 
richness of carved, painted, and 
gilded soffits seems to increase. 
Hinges, door-nails, gratings over 
windows, balconies, lanterns of 
forged and chased iron, are 
veritable works of art. Leather, 
damask, tapestry, and porcelain 
remained in favour in rich dwel- 
lings, where they harmonised 
with the architecture. 

The tomb of Martin Vasquez 
of Arce is a magnificent example 
of Plateresque art, the statuary 
of which loudly proclaims the 
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tendencies noted in the tomb oF Juan 
de Padilla. Like fsabella's page, this 
young hero met his death in one of 
the numerous skirmishes which pre- 
ceded the taking of Granada. He 
is represented half recumbent, his 
elbow on a sheaf of laurels, a book 
in his hand (Fig. 436). The only 
Spanish sculptor to whom it is pos- 
sible to attribute this tomb, if we take 
into account the date when il was 
erected, the fine Florentine style of 
the figure, and the Plateresque quality 
of the decoration, is the Valencian, 
Damian Forment. He was one of 
the first of those who frequented the 
Italian workshops. But if Donatello 
inspired his figures, he remained faith- 
ful to the old national traditions in the 
design, the architecture, and the 
painting of his religious works. Forment, 
schools of the North, si 
left us four allar-pieces, 
those of Barbastro and Poblet, in which 
he is supposed to have collaborated. 
Any one of these would suffice to make 
him famous. The earliest, that of 
Nuestra Seiiora del Pilar at Saragossa, 
was begun in 1509. and finished six 
years later. The composition is simple, 
the execution incomparable. The reredos 
of San Pablo, also at Saragossa, and that 
of the famous Abbey of Monte Aragon, 
now in the parish church annexed to the 
Cathedral of Huesca. was undertaken 
between 1516 and 1520. Finally, on 
September 10, 1520, Forment began 
the reredos of the Cathedral of Huesca. 
the execution of which absorbed the 
last thirteen years of his life. 

The iirst artist who was conquered 
by Italy was a Burgos sculptor of French 
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origin. Philippe de Bourgogne, 

known in Spain by the name of 

Felipe de Vigarni, was chosen by 

Cardinal Cisneros to design the 

reredos for Toledo Cathedral 

(1501). He had not up to this 

point deviated from the path his 

masters had marked out for him, 

and when, in conjunction with 

Peti Juan (a Frenchman), Alfonso 

Sanchez. Sebastian de Almonacid, 

Diego Copin de Holanda, and 

seventeen other famous sculptors, 

he undertook the reredos, he pro- 
ceeded to carry it out in larch wood 

in the Gothic style. It is divided 

into five registers, each in compart- kiu 434.— cilusd ropbiw, cornbr 

ments which represent episodes in """" '^''"' '^'^''CHEnu. 

the lives of Christ and the Virgin. (A^ii^^s PA^t.) 

It is surmounted by an immense 

Calvary, and contains a multitude of niches, consoles and pinnacles, 

which sheher or support a world of saints and prophets. 

About 1506, soon after the completion of this colossal work, 
Felipe executed the Tras-Sagrarlo 
alabaster bas-reliefs (or the high 
altar in Burgos Cathedral (Fig. 437). 
The master's artistic evolution 
reveals itself here. 

The reredos of the Chapel 
Royal adjoinmg Granada Cathe- 
dral, which Felipe de Borgoiia 
began in 1 520. has a predella with 
four curious bas-reliefs relating to 
the surrender of the city to their 
Catholic Majesties, and the baptism 
of its inhabitants. There are some 
good statues in the upper registers. 
It was conceived and treated in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance 
several years before Forment 
signed the last masterpiece of 
Gothic art at f-fuesca. This fact 
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alone would make it interesting. 
At the foot of the reredos are 
polychrome statues of Ferdinand 
and Isabella (Fig. 438). also of 
the greatest value, because they 
were modelled immediately after 
their deaths and from their best 
portraits. When Navagero visited 
the Chapel Royal in 1 326. he saw 
them in the places they still occupy. 
A few years before the period 
when Philippe de Bourgogne began 
the Granada Teredos, a Catalan. 
Bartolome Ordoiiei (d. 1520), 
several of whose works are in 
Barcelona Cathedral, went to 
Fir ji6— dahiXn njKHENr TOMB Genoa to carve the marble tomb of 
;,Vm*.t,kva.^«..,>ea.ce. Cardinal Ximenes (Cathedral of 

^'^'t^u'ttt'f'pMT^ ^''^'^ *^*= Henares). It had 

been designed by the Florentine 
Domenico Fancelli, but death had prevented him from completmg 
it. Bartolome Ordonez assimilated the manner of the Italian 
master so perfecdy thai he has 
long been deprived of the author- 
ship of two fine sepulchral monu- 
ments in the Chapel Royal of 
Granada. That on the Gospel 
side commemorates Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; the other, Philip the Fair 
and Joanna the Mad. 

The great artist who most per- 
fectly reconciled Spanish genius 
with the teachings of Florentine 
and Roman studios was Alonso 
Berruguete (Paredes de Nava. 
1480-1561). Hewasthesonof 
Pedro Berruguete, the king's 
painter, and received his first leg- 
sons from his father. After Pedro's 
death he went to Italy (about 
1502), where he worked with 
Michelangelo, Bramante, and 
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Raptiael. In 1520 he returned 
to hit native land, whither his 
Fame had preceded him. 

Berruguete had great skill in 
the carving of marble, and he also 
excelled in carving and painting 
wood. His line is correct and 
pure, hi* modelling accomplished, 
his style noble and expressive. 
Nevertheless, when the artist gives 
way to his temperament, his long 
figures, distinguished and interesting 
though they always are, betray in 
their swelling muscles and contorted 
attitudes the great disciple of a 
great artist exaggerating his master's 
qualities. His polychromy is simple 
orGr,ir.adn,) ""^ vigorous. Hc attacked the 

,ricn.) nude boldly ; the fine tones of the 

carnations are contrasted with 
>hich burnished go!d, without damascening or 
Here Berruguete differs frran his pre- 
decessors, who loved to carve figures 
clad in richly worked materials. 

Among the numerous marble 
tomlM due to Berruguete, critics 
generally select that of Cardinal Don 
juan de Tavera (Toledo, Hospital 
de Afuera) for praise. I greatly 
prefer the tomb ol the Count and 
Countess de Salinas (Fig. 439), which 
has the correctness, the richness, the 
solemnity, and, in some respects, the 
pagan character of the monument 
executed by Giovanni Merlino da 
Nola tor Don Ramon de Cardona, 
Viceroy of Sicily, and his wife. 
Dona Isabel (Church of Bell- 
puig). 

Berruguete's powers are more char- 
acteristically displayed in his wood- 
carvings, notably in the choir- stalls 
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of Toledo Cathedral 
(1535). execuled in col- 
laboration with Felipe 
da Borgoiia. But the 
most individual of all 
his works are those poly- 
chrome wooden statues 
and groups, the jetsam 
of the shipwreck in 
which 



of hi« 
great 
altar. 




perished at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (Fig. 440), 

The Holy Sepulchre of San Jeronimo at 
Granada also gives an excellent idea of BerrU' 
guete's art (Fig. 441). This was at one time 
assigned by critics to Michelangelo's rival, the 
Italian Pietro - Torrigiani, and subsequently to 
Caspar Eeccera. A 



careful examination 
of the figures, a 
comparison of the 

rL'Bnt^~AlKT''"R- *'y'^ ^''^ *^^* °' 

b\st[an. BEKEPis authentic statues in 
'"' ''""bral.'^" ^'' the Museum of 
(Museum of Vaiiadoiid) Valladolid, the gen- 
(Auiiior-sfiBi,) eral aspect no less 
than the details, alt 
coniirm an attribution which is no 
longer contested. The composition 
recalls that of the French Holy 
Sepulchres which make a first appear- 
ance in 1370 on the altar panel of 
Charles V. (The Louvre). The hospital 
at Tonnerre has an example dating from 
1453. 

San Jeronimo, which the Spanish 
sovereigns assigned for the burial- 
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place of the Gran Capitan, Gonzalvo 
de Cordova (1443-1515), was built 
and decorated by artists of the North- 
ern Schools. Its architect, Diego de 
Siloe (sup. p. 210), enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as a sculptor equal to his renown 
as an architect, and after building the 
church, he was further commissioned 
to execute the very beautiful Virgin, 
the reredos of the bigh altar, and also, 
no doubt, the praying statues of 
Gonzalvo and of his wife, Maria 
Manrique, Duchess of Terranova y 
Se»a (Fig. 442). This was a very 
coniiderabte work, which he could 
not have undertaken without the 
help of numerous collaborators. The 

MmsT w THK.KEUEDos "K SAN liceuliate Vclasco compOKcd the rere- 

(/iLZ'^I'tam ) '^*** from the matter's designs ; Pedro 

de Uceda modelled the figures ; the 

sculptors, Juan de Aragon, Pedro Orca, and Domingo de Navas, 

carved the figures and omamcRtj which Pedro de Raxis gilded 

and painted in various colours .^_^^_ 

(Fig. 443). One of the ba»- j 

reliefs shows the artist painting | 

the reredos. The rectangular I 

palette he holds in his hand 

has a hollow at each comer I 

into which he dipped his brush to j 

compose the tint he was pre- ■ 

paring. One of the hollows is [ 

filled with white ; the others | 

contain yellow ochre, reddish- I 

brown, and indigo. These were I 

the colours used in the decora- j 

tion and painting of the Roman- 
esque churches, and were long 

the only ones employed by the | 

Spanish polychromiEts. 

Among the imitators of Berru- f i.:. 444.— akhbes ue najeb*. * 

guete was Andres de Najera, the >"""■ ]m^^„Z ^ty^'XZT " 

author of the choir-alalls ot ban {phot. Laaiii.\ 
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Benito (Fig. 444) ; Gas- 
par de Tordesillas. to 
whom we owe the rere- 
dot of San Antonio 
Abad (Museum of Val- 
kdolid) ; Tudedilla. who 
decorated the choir- 
screen of the Sco of 
Saragossa ; Juan Rodri- 
guez and Geronimo Pelli- 




who 

duced the reredos of the church of the Parral 
in collaboration. But the veritable rival and 
successor of the master of Parede* was Gaspar 
Becerra (Baeza. 1520; Madrid, 1571). Did 
he too frequent Michelangelo's studio during 
his sojourn in Italy ? It has been asserted, 
and his works would seem to support the 
contention, although Vasari, who had him 
as a pupil, does not include him among the 
disciples 
of the 



Floren- 
tine. Ap- 

''"^' "*s^?s'"" "^ pointed 

THE TEMfTATIUN. paiUter 

(aoLrSiaiisotiheCathe- andsculp- 
,t:,lwZ', tor to 

'■';""''*°'' Philip II. 

on his return to Spain (1361) 
Becerra worked first at the 
decoration of the Prado : then 
he painted the Alcazar of 
Madrid in fresco, and carved 
the reredos of the Convent 
of Las Decalzas Reales in the 
same city for the Infanta Dotia 
Maria. He also carved the 
statue of Naeslra Senora de 



(Door of the Obispo Chapel Miulrid.) 
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(MuKun. of 



la Solilud (or the Queen, Dona Isabel 

de ta Paz. The magnificent reredos 

of the Cathedral of Astorga was his 

last work (Fig. 445). 

Francisco Giralte. who carved the 

reredos and, no doubt, the fine door of 

the Obispo Chapel at Madrid (Fig. 

447), and Diego de Solis, to whom 

the choir-slalls in the Cathedral of 

Oreuse (Fig. 446) are attributed, also 

shed lustre on Spanish sculpture. 

After bringing about the transforma- 
tion of the northern schools, Italy went 

on to triumph in Andalusia. The way 

was prepared for this evolution by 

vaiioUB artists, sucli as Nicoluso Pisano 

and Miguel called "the Florentine," 

but it was above all the work of 

Michelangelo's famous rival and co- 
disciple, Pietro Torrigiani, known in 

Spain as Pedro Torrigiano (Florence, 1470; Sevaie, 1522). 
Torrigianois represented in Andalusia by a Penitent SainI Jerome 
(Fig. 448), and a Virgin in the Museum 
{Fig. 449). by another Saint Jerome 
in the Church of Santa Ana at Gran- 
ada, and by a few marble medallions. 
The statues are polychrome, and of 
terra- cotta. These examples show 
how artificial was the revolt against 
painted sculpture which took place in 
Italy towards the time of Torrigiano, 
since no sooner did artists leave their 
own country than they readily associated 
colour with form. Goya considered 
the Penitent Saint Jerome the master- 
piece of modern sculpture. 

This is an exaggerated estimate, for 
even in Seville itself there are works by 
Monlaties which will bear comparison 
with it (c/. Fig. 465). The Virgin 
wears garments of plain material, very 
different to the damasks in vogue at this 
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(frao,, .Milium,) (i-u„i. nacaitis.) , , 

shutter hi 
superposed pictures. The work is vigor- 
ous, powerful in colour and of great 
charm. Yaiiez is more scientific than 
his collaborator ; Llanot, more faithful 
lo national tradition. Both were the di>- 
ciples of masters of the school of Perugino 
and Leonardo da Vind. The unfor- 
gettable smile of La Gioconda illuminates 
the women's faces. 

Llanos' favourite pupil was Vicente 
Macip. His pictures, which betray an 
attempt to imitate Raphael, are full of a 
religious feeling which is their chief 
merit. This feeling is even more strongly 
expressed by his son. Juan de Juanes 
(Fuente la Higuera, 1507 >— Bocairente, 
1579), a conscientious artist, of marked 
individuality, to whom criticism has not 
always done justice. A sojourn in Italy, 
during which he is said to have 
benefited by the counsels of Giulio 
Romano, was proElable to him, but did 
not weaken his originality. Heads of 
Christ studied with much tenderness and 
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period. From .the point of view of 
modelling, 1 may note the accentua- 
tion of feminine forms, the saints and 
virgins which express Spanish senti- 
ment being distinguished by a more 
ideal beauty. 

The heads of the school of paitit- 
ing contemporary with the Ptater- 
esque period of architecture, Her- 
nando de Llanos and Hernando 
de Yaiiez de la Aimed ina, were 
natives of La Mancha. On March I, 
1 502. they received the order for the 
wooden shutters destined for the 
silver rercdos — now melted dou'n — 
whicK stood over the high altar 
of the Cathedral of Valencia. Each 
Ither side three 
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piety were hi» speciality {Fig. 450). In his excellent portraits 
he recalls Bronzino. 

Although Luis de Vargas (1502-1568). like Juan de Juanes. 
was an olf-shoot of the school oi Raphael, there are notable differ- 
ences between the two masters. They are mainly due to the fact 
that Luis de Vargas was less tenacious of his own personality than 
Juanes. His famous picture known as La Camba in Seville 
Cathedral, which represents the temporal genealogy oF Christ, is an 
Italian work, correct, and warm and golden in colour, but monoton- 
ously light : convention too often takes the place of emotion in thii 
work. Luis de Vargas is also the author of an Adoration of the 
Shepherds (Fig. 451) and of a Piela, showing all the qualilies and 



defects of La Gamba and of a Last Judgment (Convent' of La 
Misericordia, Seville), of which only some vesliges remain. His 
somewhat conventional distinction and academic correctness were 
common to all the Valencian and Andalusian painters of the time of 
Vargas. They gave no presage of the approaching rise of a 
glorious school. The period was at hand when Plateresque archi- 
tecture was to lose its special character and to approximate to 
Italian pseudo- classic ; while painting and sculpture, on the other 
hand, breaking the bonds which held them captive, were to draw 
their inspiration only from nature, and to acknowledge only the 
supremacy of the national genius. This epoch is the one Spain 
isolates and glorifies as the Golden Century. 

The Golden Century comprises the period which begins in 1560 

and lasts till the end of the seventeenth century. It is like a precious 
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diadem encrusted with the r«rest 
jewels of Spanish genius ; Fray 
Luis de Leon, Cervantes, Guillen 
de Castro, Lope de Vega, and 
CalderoR in literature ; Murillo 
and Velazquez in painting ; Juan 
de Juni, Gregorio Fernandez, and 
Montaiies in sculpture ; Morales 
and Salinas in music. Architec- 
ture alone declined. For it, the 
GcJden Century was only the cen- 
tury of the Elscorial (Figs, 452, 
453). 

Begun in 1563 hy Juan Bautista 
of Toledo, and finished in 1564 
by Juan de Herrcra, the royal 
monastery of San Lorenzo weighs, 

a melancholy mass of granite, "'"= ^"o ^'■*b- 

upon the period, the final mani- i/'**/. Lacdsii.) 

festation of which, at Saragossa, 
was Nucstra Senora del Pilar (Fig. 527). It was founded 



by Phaip II. in Euiamenl of 
Soint-Quentin to Saint Lawrence, 
whose church he had bombarded. 
The building was accordingly 
given the form of a gridiron, to 
recall the instrument of the Saint's 
martyrdom. The handle is repre- 
sented by the palace, and the 
feet by four towers 55 metres 
high. 

The /'ado Je los Reyes, which 
the visitor enters first, is bordered 
on two sides by columns. At 
the end rises (he facade of the 
church ; it is approached hy a 
Right of wide steps, and adorned 
with six Doric columns support- 
ing colossal statues of the kings 
of Judah. The general effect is 
grey, austere, and constricted. 

The church, the arrangement 
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of which wai copied from thai of St. 
Peter's at Rome at a time when the 
Greek crou had been brought into favour 
by Peruzzi and Michelangelo, is treated 
in the &ame spirit at the facades (Fig- 433), 
with the exception of the Capilla Mayor. 
The reredos, aome 30 metres high, is the 
work of Glacomo Trezzo of Milan. It 
is a classical monument of superposed 
orders, constructed of coloured marble 
covered with gilded ornaments, peopled 
with colossal bronze statues, and adorned 
with paintings by Pellegrino Tibaldi and 
Francisco Zuccaro. Right and left are 
oratories, also adorned with a profusion 
of marbles and gilding, and containing 
two famous groups, modelled and cast 
in bronze by Pompeo Leoni {inf. p. 
241); on the Gospel side. Charles V. 
K.r -.<.-m.N DB ..^HK^BA and his family; on the Epistle side. 
H.™AoKios««s-..c.,...: Philip 11. and his. On this same side 

(PiasMcia.) m^>. L^^su-) (here is also a kind of window, where 
Philip 11. attended the services 

without quitting the chair to which he was confined by gout. 
The royal vault was built by Crescenzi in the seventeenth century. 

The staircase, the Pudridero in which the royal corpses lay for 

five years, and the octagonal chamber into which they were 

brought after this term, 

are excessively rich. The 

entrance occupies one of 

the sides of the octagon. 

and the altar the one 

opposite. On the other 

six are four rows 

niches, each containing a 

cippus of antique form 

bearing in a cartouche 

the name oE the monarch 

interred. 

Although it was direct- 
ly opposed to the artistic 

genius of Spain, the cold 
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and naked architecture of 
the Eecorial enjoyed half 
a century oi favour. The 
severity of the style was 
even increased in the 
Cathedral of the Asun- 
cion at Valladolid, begun 
in 1585 by Juan de 
Herrera on such a colos- 
sal scale that it was never 
finished, and in the 
Church of the Incama- 
cion, built at Madrid by ''"'* '"" „™™^tT^«"^fi>TJ'zL^. '^''■*"'^'' 

Juan Gomez de Mora. (/■*=' z^osie.) 

A humanising influence 
makes itself felt in architecture in the immense Diocesan Seminary, 
or Seminario Conciliar, designed by this same Juan Gomez de 
Mora for the Jesuits, the first stone of which was laid in the 
reign of Philip III. (1598-1621), Nov. 12, 1617. It is true that, 
as the work went on for 1 33 years, each storey reflects the taste 
of the age in which It was built (Fig. 454). The pediment with 
its sinuous frame, the Assumption of the Virgin in the centre, and 
a colossal St. Ignatius 
above. IS lavishly orna- 
mented. But the lateral 
belfries, the central dome, 
the buttresses and pin- 
nacles, grandiose in them- 
selves, are even more 
richly adorned. TSechurch 
is a Latin cross with 
three aisles. The aisles 
are divided from the nave 
by four fine arches, corre- 
sponding to four lateral 
chapels. An entablature 
of the Doric order with 
metopes, Iriglyphs, and a 
projecting cornice supports 
the barrel vault. Above 
each chapel is a balcony 
which is continued along 
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(Church of Lu Anguslbu 



o( the Lonja at Seville (1583- 
to the Plaza Mayor at Madrid, thi 

Eorticoed houses of which were, 
owever, executed from the plans 
o[ Juan Gomez de Mora in the 
reign of Philip III. 

It was not until the end of the 
fifteenth century that the first 
Casas Consialoriales or Ayunla- 
mienlos (town -halls) were built. 
Down to this period the ordinary 
meetings of the municipal bodies 
look place at the house of the 
Alcade Mayor, and their solemn 
assemblies before the porch or in 
the cloisters of the cathedral. 

Seville, Granada, Cadiz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo have Plateresque 
town-halls suilable to their impor- 
tance, but of no very distinctive 
character. 
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the transept and the choir. The 
octagonal dome rests upon penden- 
tives decorated with immense shields 
bearing the arms of Spain. 

The reign of Philip IV. (1621— 
(665) was marked by the con- 
struction of San Isidore el Real, 
which remains the provisional 
Cathedral of Madrid. Marble 
facings, pilasters decorated with 
gilded bronze, a triforium composed 
of tribunes or rather opera-boxes, 
gives the interior a fashionable 
aspect which comes as a surprise 
after the nudity of the facade. 

The civil buildings are less 
severe than the religious monuments. 
Even Juan de Herrera departed 
from his habitual coldness in these, 
as we see from the houses he built 
(Fig. 455) and the fine staircase 
1598). The same remark applies 
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The town-hall of Toledo, built 
about 1575 by the famous 
painter Domenico Theotocopuli 
(Domenikos Theotokopulos), 
called El Greco {inf. pp. 252- 
254, 267), and finished in the 
reign of Philip 111., and those 
of Leon, Lugo, and Agtorga 
(Fig, 456) have, however. 
certain characteristic features 
in common. These are also to 
be found in the Ayuntamitnlo 
of Madrid, although this is a 
palace, adapted to its present use. 

71)e interior arrangement of 
the ordinary well-to-do house 
remained unchanged. That of 
the palaces was subjected to 
the influences of France and 
Italy ; there was a tendency to 
substitute the court for the 
patio, and the decoration be- 



came more classical than in the 
time of Charles V. 

In furniture, the use of hangings 
formed of breadths of velvet or 
damask — and sometimes of the two 
in alternation— bordered with gal- 
loon, held together by gold cords, 
finished with a Fringe at the 
bottom, and fastened into a valance 
above, became popular. Cloths of 
the same kind were thrown over 
the tables. As to the seats, they 
were much like those used in 
France. Cabinets in the Italian 
style seem to have been greatly 
appreciated. 

years before the return 

a to Spain (1516) Don 
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Pedro Alvarez de Acosia, Bishop 
of Oporto, had summoned from 
Rome Juan de Juni, sculptor, 
painter, and architect, to build his 
episcopal palace. Biographers lei 
us that when this was linished, 
Juan de Juni went to Osma, then to 
Santoyo, and finally to Valladolid, 
where he died. 

Many facts, however, remain 
obscure in the life of this great 
artist. We do not even know hia 
nationality. If he was not born 
on the banks of the Tiber or the 
Arno, he certainly studied the arts 
in Michelangelo's workshop, and 
if he was not a Spaniard by birth, 
he became one by adoption. 

,i,Tlie supreme service rendered 
by Juan de Juni to the schi 
the North was to show them 
goal other than the d< 
reredoses in compartments. 
Descent from the Cross 
Cathedral of Segovia is held 
(Fig. 458). The EntombmenI executed ft 
lad olid is to my mind superior to this. It 





to be the master's best work 
convent at VaU 
is a magnificent 
but the divinity of 
Christ disappears in the 
humanity of the agonised 
victim. Thisslightdefect 
of taste, atoned for by 
the artistic grandeur of 
the work and the mastery 
of the execution, de- 
creases so much that we 
note only the fine quali- 
ties of the artist in the 
Virgin oj the Swords 
(Fig. 459). a variation of 
those Virgins of Pity 
which first appear in 
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French manuscripts of the close of 
the fourteenth century. Crouching 
at the foot of the Cross, her tragic 
face bathed in tears, the Mother of 
Christ has the beauty of a woman 
whom years have treated tenderly, 
though they have left traces of their 
passage. Her robe is of dark red 
damask, her mantle indigo, warmed 
by brown arabesques of fine design. 
The figure seems to be gilded ; the 
sunset rays of Golgotha enfold and 
illuminate it. 

Cristobal Velasquez, by whom 
there is a Gne Annunciation (Fig. 
460) in this same church of Las 
Angus! ias. where we admire the 

Virgin of the Swords, occupies an ""' '"''"jeBOMt^^ '^""^ 

honourable place beside Juan de (Rercdos of San j.=roriimo ai 

Gregorio Fernandez or Hernan- 
dez, the undisputed master of the Castillian school (Galici 
1566; Valladolid, 1636), was 
inspired neither by Berruguete nor 
by Beccrra. His works show no 
trace of formuls. no apparent 
research, no visible effort. Where- 
as Juan de Juni has recourse to 
damasks combined with the splen- 
dour of gold, ihe Galician master 
seems to be working in ivory or 
silver, and whether he paints carna- 
tions or stuffs he renders ihem with 
an equal care for truth. Works 
in which this quiet scale of colour 
does not prevail are wrongly 
ascribed to him. Among them 
are those pasos or groups in the 
Museum of Valladolid, which con- 
fraternities carried in procession 
during Holy Week. These robust 
figures constitute the strangest col- 
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mantle (alls to the feet 
which roll down the cheeks 
glass. These incrustations, very 
skilfully harmonised wilh the poly- 
chromy, enhance the starlling effect. 
Antenor and Phidias preceded 
Juan de Juni and Gregorio I~ler- 
nandez in this perilous path. 

f-fernandez was probably still 
alive when a Portuguese artist, 
Manuel Peyrera (? 1600. Madrid, 
1667). settled at Madrid. His 
reputation grew rapidly. The 
Sainl Bruno in the Carthusian 
monastery of Miraflores proves 
that it was not undeserved. The 
statue is painted, but has neither 
gold nor damascening. The mitre 
and crozier alone show traces of 
metal, and stand out against the 
whiles of the gown and scapulary, 
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lection of ruffians and bandits that 
ever peopled a nightmare dream. The 
denizens of the picaresque world live 
again in them, with their flushed faces, 
ragged garments, and jsil-hird airs. 

On the other hand, the Pieta and 
the Baptism of Chrht in the Val- 
ladolid Museum are undoubtedly by 
Herrera, and also the Virgen de las 
Angusliaa (Virgin of Sorrows, Fig. 
462), the masterpiece of the poly- 
chrome statuary of the North. The 
deep-set eyes with their dark circles 
form two tragic spots that harmonise 
with the pallid lips. The head, 
draped in diaphanous stuffs, has an 
ethereal and heavenly aspect, while 
the brown rol>e with its hlood-red 
reflections and the touch of yellow 
ochre on the sleeves brings back the 
thoughts to earth. A bluish black 
heavy folds. The eyes and the tears 
of , 
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the warm and vigorous tones 

of which suggest a metallic basis 

by their transparency. 

The history of sculpture in 

Castille would be incomplete if 

we omitted to mention the 

works of the Leoni, for three 

generations the favourites, Rrst 

of Charles V. and then of 

Philip II. They exercised an 

incontestable influence upon the 

technique of Spanish metal- 
founding. Besides their groups 

and figures for the Escorial, 

they executed a large number 

of bronze statues and medals 

with eHigies of the sovereigns. 

Their rival, Juan de Arfe -,0. ,v-ALONsn «n<. «e„> „. s„Nr 

(1523-1603). was the grandson <s=njl!,dei>i»,(;',»na,i.v) 

of a celebrated German gold- ii'hei. Lixam.) 

smith. Enrique de Arfe, who 

came to Spain in the last years of the Rfteenth century. Although 
Juan de Arfe claimed only the 
modest title of escallor de plata u 
oro, he held a brilliant position 
side by side with the Leoni. 

This worker in gold and siloer 
built up his fame by his mon- 
strances icaslodias). He made two 
for Valladolid, and others for the 
cathedrals of Burgos, Avila. Seville, 
and Santiago deCompostela. Another 
much admired work was his Saint 
Michael overcoming Satan (Fig. 463). 
As a statuary, Juan de Arfe's mas- 
terpiece is the praying figure of Don 
Cristobal de Rojas y Sandoval, 
Archbishop of Seville (Fig. 464). 
Death overtook the artist before the 
statue was cast, and the operation 
was superintended by Lesme Fer- 
nandez del Moral, under the direction 
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of Pompeo Leoni. This circumstance 
has led to a confusion which it is 
necessary to clear up, for it concerns 
a masterpiece. 

Other workers in siloer, Vergara 
el Viejo, Cristobal de Andino, An- 
tonio Suarez and Juan de Benavente 
enjoyed, together with Arfe, a well- 
earned celebrity {inf. p. 268). 

The real rival of Gregorio Hernan- 
dez in the South was Juan Martinez 
Montaiies (Alcala la Real, Province 
of Jaen, about 1564; Seville, 1649). 
His first authentically dated wort is oi 
the year 1607. He must have been 
over forty when he executed it. The 
dominant characteristics of his artistic fi,;. ^ji.— al^nsh c> 
personality are faith and sincerity. In A^NE, the viRr.iN, 
these respects he has affinities with (Caihedraio/cr 

Gregorio Hernandez. No artist ever (Auii^si; 

had a greater respect for truth nor 
a deeper sense of the decency, nobility, and sestheti 
essential in thi 



beauty 
association of 
Christian idealism with the repro- 
duction of human forms. He 
is the honour of his schocA ; 
he raised Spanish polychrome 
sculpture to lofty heights of 
splendour, and soars in the 
same regions as Velazquez and 
Murillo, his admirers and his 
brothers by genius. 

Montaiies (Fig. 497) spent 
two years designing and carving 
the magnificent reredos and 
statues the Hierony mites ordered 
for their monastery of San 
Isidoro del Campo, at Santiponce, 
near Seville. The Saint Jerome, 
which equals Torrigiano's master- 
piece (Fig. 448) in plastic beauty, 
is relieved against a background 
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(Chap, of Tria 



the Passion, and Dying Christs, 
piety enabled him to give such 
poignant exprewion. The earliest 
was executed for the celebrated 
Confraternity of Crista del Gran 
Poder. The second (1623). known 
as the SeuoT de la Pasi6n, be- 
longs to the Convent of the 
Merced Calzada at Seville. The 
latest is in the church of San 
Pedro at Vergara (Basque Prov.). 
It was reserved for Montaiies, 
while not unmindful of his heritage 
from his predecessors, to give 
an ideal representation of the 
immaculately conceived Virgin. 
His first Concepcion dates from 
1630. Mary meditates on the 
mystery of her birth ; no sorrowful 
thought distracts or troubles her 
(Fig. 468). Montaiies, though 
he doei not insist on feminine 
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of subdued tones (Fig. 465). The 
carnations look as if they had been 
painted on old ivory, the golden 
patina of which had been retained 

The Crucifix of Los Calices, 
executed by the master at the 
finest period of his artistic career 
(1614), is perhaps the supreme 
rendering of the divine Victim 
(Fig. 466). The painting was 
entrusted to Pacheco, who executed 
it in the non- lustrous tones he 
affected. It is highly finished, lOid 
very harmonious, and does great 
honour to the painter {inf. p. 
248). 

It was in 1619 that Montanes 
conceived the idea of those Omni- 
polenl Cbrisis, those Christs of 
hich his talent and his 
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Alfonw Martinez, Al< 
Gomez, Abbot Solis, and Alonso 
Cano were the heirs of the great 
Sevillian master. 

Alonso Cano. who shed fresh 
luEire on the school of Seville, 
was bom at Granada. March 17, 
1601. He came at an early age 
to Seville, where he studied 
painting under Pacheco and sculpture 
under Monlaiies. He also worked 
industriously in malting copies oF 
the antiques in the famous Casa 
de Pilatos (sup. p. 159). The 
two altar-pieces of Santa Paula, 
Seville, which he designed, carved, 
painted and gilded entirely himself, 
it is said, belong to this period. 
Among his youthful works we 
know of a Concepdon placed over 
the door of the nuns of this 
order, a second belonging to 
the parish church of San Andres, 
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contours after the manner of 
Torrigiano, neverthelesss chose 
for his model a young Andalu' 
sian in' the flower of her beauty. 
Though the lines of the body 
are chastely attenuated, they 
give a peculiar grace to the 
folds of the robe and mantle. 
Such was the theme which the 
master varied in its details, but 
to which he remained faithful, 
the theme which so many 
painters and. sculptors repro- 
duced after him. 

The reredos and the Saint 
Bruno (Fig. 467) in the Cathe- 
dral at Cadiz (1641) are the 
last works by Montaiies of 
which there is any record, 
de Mena. Luis Ortiz, Abbot Juan 
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and 



[ew statues of minor 



importance. 

Alonso perhaps painted more 
than he modelled (inf. p. 259). 
The pictures attributed to him are, 
indeed, numerous, and for the 
most part authentic. The same 
cannot be said oF the statues. 
Under cover of this observation 
1 will note among the statues 
ascribed to Alonso Cano those 
which seem to me to be by him ; 
but 1 will not answer lor it that 
among the number there may not 
be a figure by Diego de Pesquera 
(by whom there are works in 
the Cathedral of Granada falsely 
attributed to Torrigiano), by Pedro 
de Mena, or Jose de Mora, who 
assimilated his master's manner 
and copied his principal works u 

The Saint Bruno (half life-size) 
Granada enjoys 



face of the monk, his bloodies 



tth equal fidelity and talent. 

n the Carthusian monastery at 

■deserved reputation in Spain. The pale 



lands, his white habit and acapulary, 
would seem ill-adapted to poly- 
chromy. The artist has triumphed 
over the difficulty, and has so 
varied the whites of the carna- 
tions and of the woollen materials 
as to give them a veritable rich- 
ness of tone. He got this result 
by painting the draperies on a 
gold ground. The artifice, indeed, 
was one known to all damasceners 
(sup. pp. 240-241). 

La Soledad (Isolation, Aban- 
donment) is a reproduction in 
relief of the celebrated Virgin 
painted by Alonso Cano under 
this name for (he cadiedral {inf. 
p. 260). The face and hands 
have the dead pallor characteristic 
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of the Andalusian'i complexion ; 

the milky-white of the gown and 

veil, and the blue black of the 

cloak, far from injuring one 

another, are brought into har- 
mony by dexterously treated 

reflectioni. A g&lloon of pale 

violet, interwoven with gold and 

silver, borders the sleeves, and 

gives a touch of colour to 

the austere conception (Fig. 

470). 

Side by side with these masterly 

works we may place a Head of 

John the Baptist (Fig. 469). 

and a Sainl Anne with the ,|^ ,j„_„Kc„Ezg„ELio. uoSa isauel 

three figures (Fig. 471, c/. ciaha kugenia. 

Fig. 334) attributed to Diego (Pmdo Mu«,un,.) wh^:. l^^u.-) 

de Pesquera. The three gen- 
erations are brought together in a composition lull of charm. 
An artist greatly superior to Jose de Mora was another pupil of 

Cano's, Pedro de Mena, the author of the Satni Franch of Assisi 
in the Cathedral of Toledo, 
of a Saint Mary Magdalen 
and of other justly celebrated 
works. 

At the time when the school 
of Granada was flourishing, 
Pedro Roldan (1624- 1700) 
was perpetuating the great 
traditions of Montaties' work- 
shop at Seville. They live again 
in the reredos of the archi- 
episcopal church, and in that 
of the Hospital de la Caridad. 
The latter represents the Eji- 
tombment. Christ and ihe fig- 
ures round the Holy Sepulchre 
are in high relief ; those further 
behind are barely raised from 
the background. It is a unique 
piece of work, but it is only fair 



(Prado Museum.) 
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to add that the bas-relief was 
painted by Juan Valdes Leal (rVi/. 
p. 262), and that Murillo {inf. pp. 
260-262) helped the polychromitt 
with his advice, A not with hit brush. 
A contemporary of Pedro Rol- 
dan's at Seville was Juan Antonio 
Gixon, the author of a Crislo de 
la Espiraddn (Dying Christ) 
which is also one of the gems of 
Christian art (Fig. 473). 

The South, like the North, had 
its workers in silver and bronze. 
About the time when Bartolome 
Morel executed for Seville Cathe- 
dral the Tenebrario (1562), a 
FIG. i8i.— EL QKKco. Hoi.v KAMiLv. fau-shsped laoip - standard eight 
(Wjrne^ Coiieciion, Buda-Pt!ih.) metres high, decorated with fif- 
teen figures, and the colossal 
figure of Faith which crowns the Giralda (1568), an unknown 
artist, perhaps an Italian, produced the sepulchral tablet of the 
ambassador Lorenzo Suarez de Figueroa in Venetian bronze 
(Fig. 474). It is a work which Torrigiano might have signed, 
Just when many Spanish 



painters who had studied 
under Florentine and Lombard 
masters were returning to their 
native land, Charles V. and 
Philip II. also summoned 
Italian and Flemish artists to 
their court. Prominent among 
the latter was Pedro Campaiia 
or Kempeneer (1503-1580), 
the painter of the famous 
Descent from ifie Cross in 
Seville Cathedral (Fig. 476). 
Under this double inBuence 
three schools were formed of 
very different methods, ten- 
dencies, and temperaments. 
The first is characterised by 
the general culture of its 
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members. The second com- 
prised ihe reformers, the third 
the port rait 'painten. 

The masleri of the first 
group were Pablo de Ceepedes 
(1538-1608). Vicente Cardu- 
cho (Carducci, Florence. 1 578 ; 
Madrid, 1638), and Francisco 
Pacheco (Seville. 1571-1654). 
author of El arte de la pintura, 
su anliguedad y grandeza 
(Seville, 1649). which has come 
down lo us together with cer- 
tain fragments of his Descripcion 

' "''tif sAisr irAirTHVn.iniEW," de los retfalos aulenlicos de 

{[■ra,iuMu;,fuiii.) (/■*«/. ^H,/,Tifl«.) iluslres y memorables person- 
ajes. As an artist Pacheco 

is celebrated for his gifts in draughtsmanship, portraiture, fresco, 

polychromatic painting of statues, and, above all, in teaching. 

He is also famous as the master and falhcr-in-law of Velazquez. 
At the head of the artists who prepared the way for the rise of 

the national school we must place Alejo Fernandez, a Cordovan 

who died at Seville in 1543, Luis Morales, Francisco and Juan 

de Ribalta, the licentiate Juan 

de las Roelas, Juan del aslillo 

and Francisco Herrera. Luis 

Morales (Badajoz, about 1509- 

1 586), surnamed El Divino (.'.e. 

the painter of divine figures) 

personified the tendencies which 

manifested themselves around 

him. His somewhat angular 

style recalls that of the Flemish 

Primitives, and yet we feel that 

he was haunted by memories of 

Michelangelo. In his first manner 

Morales essayed large composi' 

tions. Later he showed a pre- 
dilection for restricted subjects, 

one or two half-length figures 

(Fig. 477). The touch is pre- 
cise : the drawing full of elegance, 
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the colour reRned and delicate, 
the expression intense and poig- 

Franciscode Ribalta{Castel!on 
dela Plana, about 1551-1628) 
has affinities with the school oF 
Correggio and Schidone in Italy, 
and with Juan de Juanes of 
Valencia {sup. p. 231). as we 
see in the altar-piece of Carca- 
gente, and the DeaJ Christ 
supported by two Angels in the 
Prado Museum. He studied 
chiaroscuro, atlempled to model 
figures hy showing them with one 

side only turned to the hglit, and [ 

consequently substituted the light 
of the studio (or that of the open '""■ ^^^^,^""'^',',t"^f A^v'^i^"^.'"^ "" 
air. This innovation was looked (Museum of Scviiir.) wah/. An-k-noH.) 
upon as progressive in his day. 

Francisco de Ribaita encouraged a temperament even bolder and 
more original than his own in his son. Juan de Ribaita died at the 

age of thirty. He left a series of 

fine portraits, the majority of which 
are in the Museum of Valencia, 

The licentiate Juan de Ruelas 
called Las Roelas (Seville, 1559- 
Olivares, 1625), received a classical 
education, took orders, and then, 
yielding to his love of the arts, went 
to study painting under Tintoretto at 
Venice. He is distinguished by 
the warm harmony of his colour, and 
by his skill in distributing light and 
shadow ; he is further honourably 
known as the master of Zurbaran, 

Juan de! Castillo (Seville, 1584 
—Cadiz, 1640), a fellow- student 
of Pacheco's, is known to us like- 
wise as a professor, and notably as 
the instructor of Alonso Cano 
and Bartolome Esteban Murillo. 
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Herrera, called El Viejo (Seville, 
1576— Madrid, 1656), to dislinguish 
him from his youngest son Herrera 
El Mozo, it, of all the artists bom 
in the sixteenth century, and trained 
in Italian methods, the one who 
broke away from the old traditions 
most completely. He painted martyr- 
doms, the torments of the damned, 
apocalyptic visions, monks and 
Falhers of the Church with faces 
ravaged by austerities or convulsed 
by passion. His brush was as 
violent as his character was brutal, 
but his figures are grandiose and 
digniRed. His best works are : the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost in the 
h^d ^I'orpT n ■ Hospital of La Sangre at Seville. 

'(/'Ao'' laceite) ^^^ Losl Judgment in the Church 

of San Bernardo, the Saint Basil 
in the Louvre, the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, the 
Repentance of Saint Peter in the Prado, and finally, the Triumph 
of Saint Hermenegild, painted for the Monastery of the Jesuits 
at Seville, where he had taken refuge from a threatened danger. 

The third group, that of the portrait-painters, includes three 
great artists. 

Although born at Utrecht about 1512, Antonio Mor, or Moro, 
is claimed for the Spanish 
school by virtue of his 
long sojourn in Madrid, 
and the transformation of 
his art in that cily. After 
seeing the Titians in 
Charles V."s collection. 
he softened the contours 
he had hitherto defined 
with hardness and em- 
phasis, and added some 
of the Venetian master's 
tints to his palette. As 
court painter, he exe- 
cuted portraits of Mary 
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Prince Balthasar Carlos. 

Velazquez. (Madrid. Prado Museum.) 
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Tudor of England, wife o( Philip 

II.; ol Calalino of Torlugal 

(inf. p. 333), .nd Mnria of 

Austria, the sister and daugKter 

respectively of Charles V. ; of 

Maximilian II. ; of a Lady with 

a lillle Dog ; and of iKe Jester 

Pejero. They are a series of 

masterpieces (Prado, Louvre, 

and Belvedere). 

Alonso Sanchez Coello or 

Coelho (Benlfayo, about 1515— 

Madrid. 1590), a. the Portu- 

guese write the name of the 

artist, whom they claim, was at 

first attached as painter in 

ordinary to the Infanta of Portu- 
gal, Dona Juana, daughter of ,p„": ,;,^ru")"''T^=r'Zt«, ) 

Charles V. From 1 542, when 

he was still at Madrid, he was on terms of close friendship with 

Moro, to whose office he was promoted when the latter fell into 

disgrace. Coello appropriated the Flemish traditions and the rich 
colour of the Utrecht master, 
without ever achieving his 
vigour. On the other hand, 
his greys are delicate and trans- 
parent as the water of a pearl, 
and he gives his models a fas- 
cinating distinction (Figs. 476, 
479). 

The works of Juan Pantoja 
de la Cruz (Madrid, 1551- 
? 1609) have for the most part 
perished in the fires at the 
various palaces. In those which 
have survived, we recognise the 
pupil of Moro and Coello (Fig, 
480). The personages of Philip 
III.'s court whom he painted 
have not always the easy 
patrician air bestowed on them 
by Coello. And yet it would 
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be difficult to find a portrait 

more lupple and charming than 

that of the unknown woman in 

the Prado (PI. II.). 

Before we go on to the 

supreme masters of the seven- 
teenth century, we must mention 

Juan de Villodo (1480-1555), 

Luis dearvaial (1534-1613), 

the painter of Philip II., Caspar. 

Becerra (1520-1570). who, 

after Alonso Berruguete, is 

one of the most complete of 

the Spanish artists {sup. pp. fh:. ^gi.—vaL.iiiiwc. iHjLir iv. 

229, 230), and among' the (PraJo Mincmn.) (pkoi. Hackatc't 

foreigners. El Grecoj already 

mentioned (p. 237) in connection with the town-hall of 

Toledo. 

pomenicoTheotocopuli(Candia. ? 1 584— Madrid, 1625) studied 

painting, sculpture, and architecture at Venice, and appears 

to have frequented the studios of Titian and Tintoretto. He then 
went to Rome, where he copied works 
by Correggio and Michelangelo, and 

I came to Spain about 1576. It was, 

in any case, in 1577 that he began 
the famous Casting Lots for the Tunic, 
destined for the sacristy of Toledo Cathe- 
dral. Two years later. Philip II. com- 
missioned him to paint a Martyrdom 
of Saint Maurice and his Companions. 
At this juncture, he discarded the 
warm and golden tones so much admired 
in the Casting Lots for the Tunic, and 
thenceforth used only the colours affected 
by the polychromatic sculptors {stip. p. 
228). He further suppressed blue, and 
retained only reddish - brown, yellow 
ake, black, and white. 
time he elongated his 
, as he wrote, " to make 
just as we see lights, 
e look at them from a 



■ 


1 ochre, madder 




At the same 


"" i!?'.r„lTAT'c^Ki:.J 


^ figures, in ord 




celestial bodies 


(/'*./. //.kA.-//.:) 


which, when 
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distance, appear large, however 
not understand ike great artist, 
The Archbishop of Toledo »h. 



(Priido Museum.) (/'Ac/. HiaMli.i 

saints and the winding sheet 
contrary flexure, cut by a 
and the head of the 
Virgin leads up to Christ, 
who occupies the sum- 
mit. The combination is 
too obvious to be acci- 
dental. It is evident 
that El Greco built up 
his picture on the 
design tor a window, 
and that he composed it 
as a cartoon for stained 

gi.... 

In addition to these 
two superlative works, 
the following are to be 
reckoned among the mas- 



small they may be." Philip II. did 
and he refused the Saint Maurice. 
3wed more taste than the king, and 
it was by his order that in 1584 
O Greco painted the famous 
Burial of Counl d'Orgaz {Fig. 
482). The Trinity surrounded by 
angels is enthroned in the distant 
sky, while on earth, in the midst 
of a numerous company of clerics, 
monks, and noble persons. Saint 
Stephen and Saint Augustine in 
pontifical robes support the body 
of the Count, a flexible figure, in 
spite of the armour in which it is 
encased. The composition, which 
terminates above in a nemi-circle, 
has a curious rhythm, borrowed 
from Plaleresque architecture. In 
the centre of the horizontal plinth 
formed by the congregation, a 
perfect circle is inscribed, the cir- 
cumference of which is marked in 
high tones by the chasubles of the 
o( the Count, Above, an arch of 
ilinear triangle studded by the angels 
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ter's finest pictures : 
The Assumption of the 
Virgin (San Vicente 
Martir, Toledo). The 
Coronation of the Vir- 
gin (F. BoscK Colt. 
Madrid), Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Sainl 
Eu genius (E^scoriat), 
Saint John the Eoan- 
gelisl, Sainl John the 
Baptist (Santo Do- 
mingo el Antiguo, 
""" "^' " ',N^';r'"^';-.M^,''ri wlV """""■ Toledo), The Most 
' '■ * Holy Trinity (Jesv 

Cristo difunlo. No, 239, Prado), The Apostles, li Holy Family. 

and some superb portraits (Museum and Casa Consistoriales, 

Toledo). 

During his life El Greco tasted celebrity, but he also knew 

rerty, and even, we are told, suffered imprisonment for debt, 
any case, he was completely forgotten aher his death. At 
present, when he enjoys a well-earned reputation, speculators have 
put such a collection d copies and imitations ol his pictures and 
sculpture on the market that they threaten to compromise the work 
of reparation. Hence, those who wish to judge this great artist 
aright must go to Toledo. 
This is the temple of 
his glory Unf p. 267). 

El Greco's best pupil 
was Tristan, who imi- 
tated his manner so 
closely, that failing care- 
ful examination. The 
Most Holy Trinity in 
Seville Cathedral has 
been ascribed to the 
master, though it is duly 
signed : Luys Tristan 
faciebat. Toleli. 1629. 

Four great painters 
of very different tem- 
peraments shed extra- 
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ordinary lustre over the School 
of Seville during the first tialE 
of the seventeenth century. 

Jose or Jusepe de Ribera 
Oativa, 1588— Naples 1656), 
began his artistic education in 
Ribatta's studio, and finished 
his studies in Italy. Cara- 
vaggio made such an impres- 
sion on him that he adopted 
the Italian's naturalism and his 
sombre manner. The Martyr- 
dom of Saint Bartholomew 
(Fig. 483), versions of which 
are in the Museums of Madrid, 
Berlin, Dresden, and in the Pitti 
Palace, and the Holy Trinity 
(Fig. 484), are characleristic 
(prado MuMuin.) {fiiai. HachciU:') examples of this phase of his art. 
When, however, he treats less 
austere subjects, he approaches Correggio, as in the Saint Mary the 
Egyptian (Dresden), the Penitent Magdalen, Jacob's Ladder 
(Prado), the Adoration of the Shepherds (Louvre) Sainl Mary 
the White (Church of tbe Incurables, Naples), and the Immaculate 



Conception (Augustines of Salamanca). 

Zurbaran (Fuente de Cantos, 1 598— Madrid ? 1 663) v. 
a peasant s cottage. 
His talent for drawing 
was so pronounced that 
his parents did not 
hesitate to send him to 
Seville, where he be- 
came the pupil of Juan 
de Roelas and Herrera. 
At the age of twenty- 
Eve he undertook the 
altarpiece for the 
Cathedral, which se- 
cured his reputation. 
The famous Apotheosis 
of Thomas Aquinas 
(Fig. 485) still recalls 
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the manner oE his masters. 
Later Zurbaran inclined to 
Italy, and deserved the title 
of the Spanish Caravaggio, 
though he never left his 
native land, and only knew 
Amerighi through the inter- 
mediary of Ribera. An 
Annuncialion (Fig. 486) 
and a Saint Catherine (Fig. 
487) may be singled out 
among hij finer works. 

Seville boasts of having 
given birth to Velazquez 
(Don Diego Velazquez de 
Silva, Seville, 1599— 
Madrid. 1660), and Portugal 
r.... ,.,,.— .^^"■■■•"■■^^- ■■"= ■■'■^ •■•"'■ proudly claims the noble 

' ■"'''■ family to which he belonged. 

The incomparable chief of the Spanish School received instruction 
first from Herrera el Viejo, and then from Pacheco (sup. p. 248). 
His first, so-called Sevillian manner, shows the influence not only of 
the masters of his youth, but also of 
Juan de Roetas and more especially 
Ribera. In 1622 he married Juana 
de Miranda, Pacheco's daughter, and 
at the recommendation of his father- 
in-law, went to Madrid. There he 
studied the works of Titian, analysed 
those of Moro. and painted the por- 
traits of Philip IV. and of the Infante 
Don Carlos, the king's brother. They 
are conscientious works, tighdy 
modelled, and somewhat hard in 
execution. The company of topers 
known as Baco (Bacchus) or Los 
Borrachos (the Drinkers) (Fig. 488). 
is the last and the finest of the 
series (1928-1629). 

In the same year that he finished 
The Drinkers, Velazquez, acting upon 
the advice of Rubens, went to Italy. 
256 
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race, the queens, the sad 
stern eyes of the Camarera mayor, 
the insolent G)Unt Duke, vain and 
haughty. The childish Prince 
Bahhasar alone has a smile. 

To distract Philip IV., inconsol- 
able For the death ol his son. the. 
Infant Balthasar Carlos (1646), 
Velasquez painted the buffoons and 
dwarfs with whom the monarch 
liked to be surrounded. Such was 
the genius of the artist that in spite 
of their physical or moral degener- 
acy there is nothing repulsive in his 
renderings of them. 

If he seeks inspiration in mytho- 
logy, he shows us the robust pro- 
letariat in his Mercury and Argus 
and in his smiths of the Fragua 
de Vulcano (Forge of Vulcan. Fig. 
494), and woman radiant with youth 
in his Venus del Espejo {with the 
257 



The great Venetians tevealed his own 
genius to him. He felt the importance 
of light, he distributed and treated it 
by infinitely delicate gradations. To 
this second manner belong the por- 
traits (he had assistance for the royal 
equestrian portraits) of Doiia Maria, 
Queen of Hungary ; Phaip III. DoSa 
Margarita ol Austria (Fig. 490), 
Philip IV. (Fig. 491), Doiia Isabel 
de Borbon. the Infante Balthasar 
Carlos (Fig. 492 and PI. III.), the 
Infanta Doiia Maria Teresa of Austria 
(Fig. 493), the Count Dute Olivares 
(Fig. 489), Admiral Pulido Pareja, 
Duke Francis oi Modena, and Pope 
Innocent X. A whole society appears 
in these as vividly as in the comedies 
of Calderon ; the pale, emaciated 
Philip IV., the sickly scion of a dying 
id serious Infantas, conscious of the 
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Mirror) (Fig. 495) which tome ^ 
have raihly attributed to hii lon-in- 
law.MartinezdelMazo. Theyear i 
1647 was marked by the produc- ' 
tion oi the Redicion de Breda 
or Las Lanzas (Fig. 4%). Com- 
poiition. drawing, colour, Ggures, : 
landscape, sky and accessories are 
here all equally admirable. The 
Surrender of Breda is the masler- 

Kieceof historical painting, and the 
ighest manifestation of Velazquez" 

genius. The Marquis de Spinola 

thinks and speaks ; the spectator 

involuntarJy bends forward to 

hear the courteous words with 

which he greets Justin of Nassau, 

the Governor of the fortress. *""■■ soj.-'^'.tm ei.iiabrth iisahei.) 

The master paid a second (Prado >Wum.> {/"W. i«™/,r.) 

visit to Italy, and on his return 

in 1631. the king appointed him to the high office of Apoxntador 

(Marshal- Purveyor of the Palace). The occupations of his new post 

.^ . did not interrupt the course of 

his artistic career. The Sculptor 
Montane^ (Fig. 497), an ad- 
mirable portrait in which Spain s 
greatest painter immortalised 
her greatest sculptor, the In- 
fanta Margarita, the Infant 
Felipe Prospero, and finally, 
in \656, Las Hilanderas (The 
Spinners, Fig. 498). and Las 
Meninas ( The Maids of Hon- 
our, Fig. 499), are examples d 
Velazquez' last manner, known 
in Spain as his manera abre- 
viado (simplified). Working in 
haste, as it has been suggested, 
but rather aided by marvellous 
vision and a hand ever obedient 
to his thought, Velazquez 
painted alia prima, without any 
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marriage, and whose Vie.w t 
Juan Pareja. a mulatto slave 
whom he freed, and Juan 
Carreiio de Miranda (1614- 
1685), an artist attached to 
the household of Charles II, 
who painted several portraits 
of the sovereign. 

Just at the time when the 
schools of Valencia and Seville 
were at their apogee, an artistic 
centre was formed at Granada, 
which produced some sculp- 
tors of very individual talent. 
Alonso Cano was its actual 
founder isup. p. 244). The 
pupil successively of Montanes 
and Juan del Castillo (sup. p. 
248), he entered Pacheco's 
studio to perfect himself, and 



preparation. The shadows are very 
lightly touched in, the lights are 
loaded ; he neglects accidents and 
unimportant details and emphasises 
essential traits, but his power of syn- 
thesis is so unerrmg, his skill so 
supreme that his simplified piclura 
impress us as highly finished and 
elaborately treated works. From the 
technical standpoint, Velazquez is 
the greatest master the world has 
known. I may add that Fortune 
never ceased to smile on him. He 
knew all the joys of triumph and 
none of the miseries of a difficult 
beginning or a neglected end. 

Velazquez had no successors. 
Among the painters formed under 
his influence were Juan Bautista 
Martinez del Mazo (1615-1667). 
for whom he had so much regard 
that he gave him his daughter in 
}f Saragassa he himself completed; 
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here (ormetl a lasting (riendship with 
Velazquez. Raphael was his god, and 
his whole work as a painter was an act 
of worship. His Dead Christ sus- 
tained by Angels (Fig. 500), where 
the beauty of the anatomical study 
rivals the charm of the colour, his 
Virgins in blue mantles and white 
veils, so pure and expressive in type, 
his poignant Soiedad in the Cathedral 
at Granada, are popular throughout 
Spain. 

The group at Granada further in- 
cluded Pedro de Moya(1610-1666), 
who, instead oF studying in Italy, had 
gone to Flanders for initniction, and 
had there served as a soldier, after- 
wards passing to Van Dyck's studio ''"" ^'""hekwahy!'"""' """ 
in London, and becoming the master's (Prado Museum.) 

friend. Pedro de Moya is less famous {p^bi, An-imea.) 

on his own account than as the first 

person to appreciate Murillo. and to point out to him the path on 
which he was to win fame. 

Bartolome Eslcban Murillo (Seville. 1618-1682) met Pedro de 
Moya in Juan del Cas- 

tillo's studio. When hU 

friend showed him 
copies after Rubens and 
studies after Van Dyck. 
a ray of light burst upon 
him. He began to 
collect sergas, coarse 
stuffs which pedlars 
bought to send to the 
New World, gained a 
little capital, and deter- 
mined to set out in his 
turn for Flanders. He 
started, but stopped at 
Madrid, where Vclaz- 

kindly. and for nearly 
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(Pr.ido Museum.) 



ten years he busied himself in 
making copies of the Titians, 
Veroneses, Rubens, Van Dycks 
and Velazquez' of the magni- 
ficent royal collections. In 1645 
Murillo returned to Seville and 
painted The Angels preparing 
Food for San Diego (The 
Louvre), The Deaih of St. 
Clara (Dresden), San Diego 
de Alcala (Prado). under the 
inspiration oF the masters he had 
so patiently studied. Finally, in 
1649. delivered from all outside 
constraint, he painted the ad- 
mirable Saint Anthony of 
Padua of the Museum (Fig. 
502) and of the Cathedral of 
Seville, and later Saint Eliza- 
beth dressing the Wounds of Sufferers (Fig. 503), Saint lldefonso 
receiving a Chasuble from the Hands of the Virgin (Fig. 504), the 
Annunciation (Fig. 506). the Virgin of the Hosary (Fig. 507). 
Saint Thomas, and finally the Christ leaning from the Cross to 

embrace Saint Francis of 

Assist, in the Seville Museum, 
sublime pages in which the joys 
of asceticism and the mystery 
of ecstasy are rendered with an 
emotion which has never been 
equalled. 

Between 1660 and 1674 
Murillo composed for the Her- 
mandad de la Caridad, to 
which he was afiiliated, a 
magnificent series of composi- 
tions. The Moses striking the 
Rock {La Sed) and the Mul- 
tiplication of the Loaoes and 
Fishes {Pan y Peces) which 
belong to it, are among his 
largest works. 

Murillo was also the painter 
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of those Immaculate Conceptions 
'^PlVi.fsri?*^ (Fig. 505) tKe type of wKicU Mon- 
^^Si^SstStSt^ tanei had given, those Virgins even 

^^^^* more lovely than the fair Sevillians 

who were his models (Figs, 506, 
507). Celestial glory doe. not 
only illumine these figures ; it reigns 
around them in a vapour, somctunes 
golden, sometimes silvery, always 
suave and caressing. The various 
qualities of his talent are further 
shown in the small pictures repre- 
senting the Child Jems and the liltle 
Si. John with the Lamb, exquisite 
works whose praises one cannot 
weary of reiterating (Figs. 508, 509). 
Murillo did not specialise in reli- 
gious pictures. He rendered familiar 
and realistic luhjecls with striking 
truth ; he found in the streets of 
Seville the young vagabonds he shows us in his pictures at Munich, 
and Dresden, in the Hermitage and in the Louvre (Fig. 510). 
He was also an excellent portraitist. 
and an amazingly skilful painter of 
landscape, still-life, and animals. 

Two painters attempted to rival 
Murillo. The first, Francisco Her- 
rera el Mozo (Seville, 1622- 
Madrid, I6S5) is one of the first 
artists whose works show traces of 
decadence. In spite of his conven- 
tional and affected style, he enjoyed 
the favour of Maria Anna of Austria 
and Charles 11 The second, Juan 
de Valdes Leal (Cordova, 1630- 
1691) was. on the other hand, an 
artist of merit, and an expres- 
sive colourist in the highest sense 
of the term Sometimes he draws 
inspiration from Murillo, as in the 
•Jssumiofionin the National Gallery, 
the Immaculate Conception in the 
262 ,' r 
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Museum of Seville, The Virgin of ihe 
Goldimilhs in the Cordova Museum ; some- 
times he seems to take pleasure in the 
representation of repulsive subjects. Like 
Pacheco, Valdcs Leal was much in 
request as a collaborator among polychrome- 
sculptors {sup. p. 247). 

Among the disciples of Valdes Leal 
we must reckon Palomino (1653-1726). 
He wrote the Museo Pittorico, which 
gained him the nickname of the Spanish 
Vasari. On the other hand, he com- 
posed religious pictures and painted 
frescoes on the vaults of Los Santos 
Juanes at Valencia, San Esteban at 
Salamanca, and the chapel called the 
Tabernaculo in the Carthusian monastery 
at Paular, where he may compare with 
the Neapolitan Sotimena and the Cavaliere 
delPo 



The head of 
the School of 
Madrid was Antor 
dolid, 1599-1678). 



Pereda (Valla- 
He painted 



Genoa relieved by ihe Marquis de 
Santa Cruz, for the Queen's Saloon at 
Buen Reliro. Claudio Coello (Madrid, 
I623?-I693), a pupil of F. Ricci, 
who recalls the Flemings by the bril- 
liance of his colour and light (Fig. 
511), enriched the Escorial with the 
Sagrada Forma (consecrated wafer), 
in which there are portraiu of Charles 
II.. the Prior of the Escorial. and the 
principal personages of the Court. 
Jacinto Jeronimo dc Espinosa (1600- 
1680), was a masterly exponent of the 
naturalistic tradition of Ribalta at 
Valencia. Then came Mateo Gilarle 
(1620-1700), an imitator of Zurbaran, 
and the pupils of Velazquez already 
mentioned (p, 259). Juan de Arellano 
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(Sanlorcaz. 1614-Madnd, 1676). 
and Bartolom^ Perez (Madrid, 1634- 
1693) were two flower-painters. 

The art o( the Goldra Century 
19, a> it were, a seal «et upon 
Spanish art. The history of its origin 
and development is thenceforth com- 
plete, and From the glorious emin- 
ence where it reigns we may survey 
the road by which it travelled. 
France, Burgundy, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Islam inspired it in 
turns, but Spain soon reacted. an<j 
we have seen that of all the teach- 
ings by which she profited '.those of 
France and of the Musulman ELast 
were the only ones which had a 
lasting influence upon her. The one 
gained it* ascendency by proximity 
and a natural aflinity ; the other 
by. 



lasted over eight hundred years. 

The influence of France was 
general. That of Islam was 
limited, and in the domain of art 
was seen chiefly in architecture, 
decoration, and the minor arts. 
Painting felt its eifects by the 
intermediary of manuscripts, woven 
materials, embroideries, porcelain, 
ivories and brasses. 

These unions with the East 
were not confined to Spain {sup. 
pp. 25. 42-46). At the close 
of the Gothic period Venice, 
long subject to the direct influence 
of Byzantium and the indirect 
influence of Islam, had also a 
phase analogous to the Mudejar 
2JM 
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stage, during which ihcrc existed 

likenesses between her arts and those 

o( Spain, due less to direct borrow- 
ings than to remote alliances between 

comnion ancestors. 

In certain contemporary buildings 

the family likeness is to strong that 

they might be transported from Venice 

to Spain, and from Spain to Venice 

without impairing the (Esthetic har- 
mony of their surroundings. The 

reasons (or such analogies also apply 

to the aiUnities between the Venetian 

and Andalusian schools of painting. 

and this gives fresh interest to a 

demonstration of the (acts. True, 

the Spain of the Golden Century ki.i. 517.— ™icessh)sal c»i.^-.. 

owed much to Italy ; but it was Siena. <Caihed«iof Asiorga,) 

Florence, Rome, and Naples that her (.inMori /-io/,) 

artists first frequented. Nor must we 

invoke the superb works of Titian and Tintoretto with which 

Charles V., and his successtn's Philip 11., Philip 111,, and 
Philip IV., enriched the royal 
palaces, for the Venetian kinship 
first makes itself felt in Seville, and 
the school of Seville succeeded to 
that of Valencia, a fief of the Flor- 
entines {sup. pp. 231-2). Thus 
Pedro Sanchez, the artist who 
opened out the path on which 
he was followed by the great 
masters whom Seville proudly 
claims as her children, knew Italy 
only by the intermediary of Vicente 
Macip, Juan de Juanes, and per- 
haps Luis de Vargas {sup. p. 232). 
Nevertheless, there are pictures by 
him, such as the Entombment in 
the Buda-Pesth Museum, which 
we might unhesitatingly assign to 
the Venetian School but for the 
signature. On the other hand, 
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Fernandez Navarrete (Log- 
rono, 1 526: Toledo, 1579), 
known ai El Mudo (the 
Mute) or the Ticiano 
espaiiol, who really intro- 
duced the rich palette of 
the Venetians into Spain, 
belonged to the school d 
Madrid, where he had no 
imitators, and exercised no 
influence on the school of 
Seville, which had already 
found its way. This was 
also to some extent the case 
of a pupil of Tintoretto's. 
Juan de Roelas isup. pp. 
, -.ccLK.,...K«, „...,- ^:*^' ^^^^ ^"^ Zurbarin. 

' "' ''VaihtJ'l^'ofTiiitdu')"^''^'' ^'^ favourite pupil, was the 

{/•As!. LA'^.) "">*t individual of Spanish 

painters. In short, to under- 
stand the affinities between the schools of Venice and Seville, we 
must remember that they were longer in contact with the East 
than any other towns in Italy 
and Spain. 

A disregard for the import- 
ance of origins, and an 
exaggerated importance given 
to fortuitous contacts in order 
to explain striking resem- 
blances, has led writers who 

literary than artistic in its 
essence for D Greco, to 
magnify the part played by 
the master of Candia. They 
make him the intermediary of 
the Venetians and credit him 
with a decisive, but to my 
mind very disputable, influence 
on Sevillian painters, and 
notably on Velazquez. 

In the first place, if El 
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Greco was a disciple of Tintor- 
etto, he forsook his master and 
won back his Grseco- Byzantine 
individuality after his arrival at 
Toledo {sup. p. 267) : then, he 
does not account for Pedro 
Sanchez ; linalty, Velazquez, 
when commUsioned by Philip !1. 
to arrange the pictures in (be 
Escorial, did not give a prominent 
position to any picture of El 
Greco's. Had he admired him 
so unreservedly as to have drawn 
inspiration from him, he would 
certainly have acted differently. 
Besides, the whole work as well 
as the lives of the two painters 
were so dissimilar that there can 
be no question of any artistic 
alfHia ' 



Once only, in the portrait of the Count | 
of Benavenle (Prado), Velazquez shows a 
nervousness and introduces a distribution of 
light unusual with him and habitual with 
El Greco : save in this single figure, be 
is distinguished From his senior by marked 
characteristics, even when the subject invites 
similarity of treatment. This remark applies 
specially to the Coronation of the Virgin by 
El Greco, that precious jewel of the Pablo 
Bosch Collection, which is persistently com- 
pared with a canvas in the Prado on which 
Velazquez has treated the same subject. 
We might just as well say that both were 
inspired by Albert Diirer's picture, or that 
of any other Italian or Flemish painter 
dealing with the scene. 

As a fact, £1 Greco was mystical, 
idealistic, sparkling, fantastic, passionate, and l _ . 
dramatic; Velazquez was realistic, lyrical. ^|,, .^ 
calm, harmonious and contemplative. El (c.iih 
Greco lavishes light ; Velazquez distributes ia 

267 
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it like a precious commodity. EJ Greco ipends himself in 
over-active, and therefore unequal, production. Velazquez works 
prudently, never repeats himself, attacki some fresh problem in every 
new work, and progreiiet m a continuous movement. £1 Greco 
was an artist among artists before Rembrandt ; Velazquez was 
unique, the darling of the gods, the miracle of genius. 

Iron and Bronze. ^The iron gate* of the Cathedral of Palencia, 
by Francisco de Villalpondo, one of the architects of the Alcazar of 
Toledo, those of Pampeluna, Saragossa, and Cuenca, by Fernandez 
de Arena* (1557), of Salamanca, Burgos, Toledo and Seville 
(Fig. 512), the screen ol a to.-nb in the Cathedral of Salamanca, 
the gralmgs over the window 



of certain houses bear witness 
to perfect taste in the artists 
who prepared the models, 
and unrivalled skill among the 
smiths, founder*, and chasers 
who executed them. 

Wood. — Artistic joinery also 
achieved great perfection. Among 
works of irreproachable concep- 
tion and technical execution we 
may instance the new choir-ttalls 
of the Cathedral of Palencia by 
Pedro de Guadalupe (1519), 
those of the Parrai by Bartolome 
Fernandez (Archffiological Mu- 
seum, Madrid), the door of the 
Cathedral of Burgos which 
communicate* with the cloisters, 
that of the sacristy in the Cathe- 
dral of Cuenca, and the rich wood-work of the sacristy in the 
Cathedral of Murcia. 

Goldsmith's H^orj^.— Nor can we (ail to admire the silver 
cuslodias (monstrances) of the Cathedrals of Barcelona and Gerona 
in the purest Gothic style, those in the Cathedrals of Cadiz, 
Cordova (I 513). Toledo (1 524), that of the convent of San Benito 
de Sahagiin by Enrique de Arte (Fig. 5 1 5), those of the Cathedrals 
of Santiago and Medina de Rio Seco by his son Antonio, that of 
Palencia by Juan de Benavente (Fig. 516). that of Cadiz by A. 
Suarez (Fig, 513). and of Jaen by Juan de Ruis. croziers (Fig. 
514). processional crosses (Fig. 517), chalices, paxes (Fig. 518), 
268 ... . 
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tabernacles, altar-fronlal»,lamp-»tandards 
and statues. The group and the small 
Bgures in the Capilla Js Sanla Cecilia 
at Jaen make it a most accomplished 
wort. 

Embroidery. — The art of painting 
with the needle was exercwed by 
embroiderers whose orphreys are 
among the marvels preserved in the 
Cathedrals {Figs. 519. 520). 

Furniture. — Credence tables and 
coders, beds, and candelabra (Fig. 322), 
are in the French Renaiuance style 
with Plateresque accents. The seats 
have sometimes a Mudejar character, 
the wood being encrusted with mother- 
o(-pearl. ivory and silver (Fig. 521). _ 

..^rms.^Though fine armour was ''"" ^"Vmiiei'usa. 
often ordered from Italy and Germany. (ArnwrmofPanipeiuna.) 

Spain also trained smiths and chasers ii'hti. Lacosir.) 

by no means inferior to the foreigners 

in technical skill and talent (Figs. 323. 324). and Toledo excelled 
in the manufacture of swords, daggers and poniards. 

Faience. — The art of faience as applied to architectural decOTation 
underwent a complete change. The mosaic work practised by the 
Moors^a slow and onerous process — was superseded by the 
method of cuerda seca. 
It consisted of printing 
upon squares of porce- 
lain designs separated by 
deeper grooves, and run- 
ning into these grooves a 
paste of a neutral tint 
which, when fired, pre- 
vented the intermingling 
of the colours laid by 
the brush in the inter- 
mediate spaces. At first 
potters imitated geometri- 
cal figures, but from the 
sixteenth century on- 
wards, they were rather 
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inspired by brocades. 7~hesc facings, half Mudejar, half Plateresque. 
are to be (ound in the chapels of the Cathedral of Saragossa, and 
in several SevilHan churches (Fig. 525). Cuerda seca was soon 
abandoned in its turn ; design emancipated itself, the palette was 
enriched, and the geometrical figures and Hat damascening were 
succeeded by veritable paintings strengthened by a brown line and 
relieved against backgrounds of creamy white, or Fairly strong 
yellow. The oratory of Isabella the Catholic in the Alcazar of 
Seville, and more especially the altar-piece, afford examples of this 
new technique. Over the altar is a picture formed by squares of 

^_^ ^ porcelain joined (Fig. 526). The 

I exquisitely graceful composition 

i represents the Visilalion. At 

I the feet of the Virgin we 

read : Francisco Niculoso me 

I fecit, and on the pilaster to the 

I left: 1308. The difference in 

style between the principal panel. 

which is Flemish in inspiration, 

I the panel placed on the front of 

: the altar, which is Florentine in 

character, and certain Mudejar 

I details allow us once again to 

I recognise the various sources 

I which inspired Spanish painters 

1 and decorators. 

I_ . ; Painted Glass. — The painted 

Fii,. ;i6.— h;anl-i-lii Mctijim ii-i,iMP. glass bcars witness to great 

1 1^11 AII..S. professional dexterity. The tech- 

(K.rttJo^^nnjie^Cka™j-_or|«l|ciir."f ^j^j^^ j^ French; in composition. 

{/'*»/. li/a«cii^.) drawing, and colour it is allied 

to the schools which furnished 

the cartoons. The Cathedral of Barcelona still possesses some 

windows by Bermejo executed by FonUnet in 1495- Others 

may be admired at Burgos, Toledo, Saragossa, Avila, Segovia 

and Granada. A window in the Cathedral of Seville, placed 

above the door of Los Palos, represents the Martyrdom 

of Saint Sebastian. But it is Charles V. dressed in the fashion 

of his day who serves as a target. Under the Emperor's 

feet we read the monogram of the artist r A. Y. V., that 

is to say. Ariiao y Vergara. Begun in 1535, it was finished 

in 1572. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Bem<«l<^ and ChiXTri$<«ta--N.«-PUlrmq<.c ArchUcclarc ; Inltipcntlralioa af Ihl Frtnch 
and Spatal, Sls/I,, ; P«aJ«.CIaulc ArchlUclari.-PBlaca : Thtalm: BdJgt,.- 
Salflari: DrcaJincf_, Common cl,a,acUrtillc, and Ji,lincli„r Kail! 0/ He Doriouj 
Schoab : Canda^n.-f-aiMlns.-Mmat Arh : R^val Tafclrv and Pallcrg Fatlarl,,. 

Towards the year 1620, so-called Borrominesque architecture — 
which was really anteriorto Borromini (1599-1667) — had appeared 
in Spain. Crescenzi, the author of the Escorial Pantheon and a 
portion of Buen Retiro, is held responsible (or its introduction. 
The havoc worked by the Borrominesque style was the more far- 
reaching in that Crescenzi, appointed successively Superintendent of 
the Council of Worb and Gardens (Ocl. 14, 1630). Marquis dc 
la Torre, and Grand Cross of Santiago, had surrounded himself 
with a pteiad of Italian sculptors, goldsmiths, founders and chasers, 
and that, by virtue of his commanding position, he was able to 
impose these at will till his death (1660). Upon the disappearance 
of Crescenzi, the Plateresque style, which the Italians had revived, 
emerged from the lethargy into which it had fallen, but it revived 
only to decline definitely. 

The Neo-Platereaque style is already manifest in the Chapel 
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o[ San [sidoro Labrador 
adjoining San Andres, 
Madrid (1657-1663). 
and constructed by Se- 
bastian Herrera Bar- 
nuevo. White, red, yel- 
low and green marbles 
are lavished upon it. 
Fruit and flowers are 
wreathed on the columns, 
enframe the angles on 
doors and windows, load 
the plinths and entabla- 
tures. But San Andres 
ii classical in comparison 
with San Luis at Madrid, 
built by Jose Ximenes 

Donoso (1628-1690). Other buildings in the sames florid style are 
the following : the gilded Chapel of Nuestra Senora de la Soledad 
at San Isidore el Real, Madrid, the west front of the Cathedral 
of Murcia (eighteenth century) by Jaime Bort (Fig. 528), the door 
of San Andres at Valencia (Fig. 329). the famous transparence 
of the Cathedral of Toledo by Narciso 
Tome, the door of the hospital of San 
Fernando at Madrid (Fig. 530), and 
the sacristy of the Carthusian monastery 
at Granada, the furniture of which, 
made of rare woods inlaid with ivory, 
torioisesheU, and silver, cost Fray Jose 
Manuel Vasquez thirty years of labour. 
These buildings are all characterised 
by bristling facades, undulating entabla- 
tures, interrupted pediments, reversed 
volutes and balusters, a profusion of 
flowers, shells, and misplaced or insignifi- 
cant ornaments, and, in the case of a 
chapel or an altar, by lavish adornments 
of onyx, agate, jasper, lapis lazuli and 
bronze. 

We must further add to the list of 
Neo-Plateresque buildings the sump- 
tuous enlargement of the facade of the 
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Scminario Conciliar of Salamanca, ' 
which Fernando de Otaai y Nova 
railed in front of the Gloria of San- 
tiago ( 1 738). Resting upon the massive 
base and the gigantic staircase which 
unites the Ptaza Mayor wilh the level 
of the Cathedral, it makes a fine effect, 
though it is out of harmony with the 
rest of the building (Fig. 531). 

We shall note that none of the build- 
ings enumerated were due to the artist 
who is held responsible for ihe extrava- 
gances of the Neo-Plateresque style, 
and that their official sponsor, Don Jose 
Churriguera, was among the most re- 
ticent of the Churrigueresques. Ap- 
pointed architect of the royal palaces by 
Charles II, he gave the exact measure 
of his talent in the convent of San 
Cayetano at Madrid. His best pupils 



were his two sons, jeronimo and Nicolas, and Andres and Jeronimo 
Garcia de Quinoiies. The masterpiece 
of the sons of Churriguera was the 
cupola of Santo Tomas at Madrid, 
and that of the Quinoiiei brothers 
(1720-1733), the Plaza Mayor of 
Salamanca (Fig. 532), which by its 
dimensions (74 by 78 metres), its 
regularity and its richness is perhaps 
(he finest in all Spain. 

At the moment when the Chur- 
rigueresque style was triumphing, a 
grandson of Louis XIV ascended the 
throne of Spain. Philip V (1700- 
1724) summoned two French archi- 
tects, Rene Carlier and Etienne 
Boutelou, and numerous decorators to 
build the palace of San lldeFonso (U 
Granja, near Segovia). The relations 
between France and Spain, which had 
become very constant since the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV. had created such 
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not deserve this excess 
combinalion oF the Esc< 
on a steep declivity, u 
Carlier solved l!ie probte 
On Christmas night in 
was destroyed by &re. 
Sicihan architect, Fehpc 
de Jubara or Juvarra, a 
pupil of Bernini and 
Fontana. But Queen 
Elizabeth Famese, who 
(eared to sec the royal 
treasury involved in 
lavish expenditure, 
created so many difficul- 
ties that Juvarra died of 
grief. He was suc- 
ceeded by a native of 
Turin. BattistaSacchetti, 
and the foundation-stone 
was laid on April 7, 
1737. The construction 



close affinities between the architects 
of the two countries that the French 
artists confined themselves to calming 
the Spanish style, while in France 
the lofty style lost some of its rigidity 
under the influence of the Chur- 
rigueresque and developed into 
Rococo. This explains the survival 
of a modified Churrigueresque in the 
palace of San IWefonso (Fig. 533), 
and in the huge convent of the 
Salesas Reales. Madrid (1750- 
1758), now the Law Courts, built 
by Rene Carlier for Doiia Maria 
Barbara de Braganza. There is a 
proverbial saying at Madrid to this 
effect ; barbara reina, harbara obra, 
barbara gusto, barbaro gaslo (wild 
queen, wild work, wild taste, wild 
expense). The Salesas Reales does 
of blame. Commissioned to produce a 

■rial and Saint-Cyr, and forced to work 

nder circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 

m with a good deal of skill. 

the year 1 734, the royal palace of Madrid 
Philip V. entrusted the rebuilding to a 
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aSevilli 
Peter' 



of thU palace had a decisive 
inHuence on the Spanish arts. 
The result was that Spain aban- 
doned a style discredited by its 
excesses at the very tune when 
France was adopting an elegant 
and chastened form of it.' 

Ventura Rodriguez, in whom 
the new tendencies were incar- 
nated, was bom in 1717 at 
Ciempozuelos. When he was 
barely thirty-two, he made his 
Jebul at Madrid with the 
Church oF San Marcos.and live 
years later Juan Ramirez, who 
had been appointed architect of 
Nuestra Sciiora del Pilar, Sara- 
gosta, chose him as his collabo- 
rator. The building had been 
begun in 1681, on the plans of 
lian painter, Herrera el Mozo, who aspired to imitate Saint 
at Rome. His successors demolished part of the church, 
concentrated their efforts on a 
more practicable design, and built 
the f a;ade in the formal style then 
in vogue (Fig, 527). Neverthe- 
less, when they had to erect the 
templele in which the miraculous 
image of the Virgin was to be 
enshrined. Ventura Rodriguez 
raised a veritable Churriguer- 
eaque monument, in which 
gratings of solid silver, gilded 
bronzes, precious marbles, Beshy 
angels, shells, garlands and Heecy 
clouds vie with the crowns, jewels 
and draperies of the Virgin del 
Pilar, but are out of keeping with 
the style of the nave (Fig. 534). 
Meanwhile (I75S) Rodriguez 
had made designs in a Chur- 
rigueresque manner tempered by 
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nco-Qassicism for the northern 
and eastern facades of the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago, and had finished 
the stone casket in which the 
Romanesque basQica has been en- 
closed. These facades are known 
as those of the Azabacheria 
(quarter of the jet-cutters) and 
the Liferaios (men of letters) ; 
the Holy Door is in the centre of 
the latter. Did Rodriguez regret 
these concessions later in life ? 
We are inclined to think so when 
we consider the facades of the 
cathedrals of Lugo (1769) and 
Pampeluna (1780), modeU of 
dryness and academic correctness. 

Two other architects held dis- nu, 536.— mukch. hhuse hf the 
tinguished positions in tbe last half painteh vh.lahis. 

of the eighteenth century : General 

Sefiastiani, an engineer officer, and Juan Villanueva. General 
Sebastiani was haunted by Imperial Rome. He made a copy of 
the Pantheon in San Francisco el Grande ( 1 76 1 - 1 784), and sought 
mspiration in the triumphal arches for the gale of Alcala (1778). 

Juan Villanueva (born in 1739) went to Italy for his artistic 
education, came back to Spain and built at Madrid the oratory of 
the Caballero de Gracia, 
the Observatory, and the 
Prado Museum, his finest 

' The evolutions of the 
official architecture of the 
eighteenth century were 
go rapid that the religious 
and civil buildings in 
which the various ten- 
dencies of the school are 
manifested have been 
grouped together. Do- 
mestic buildings, on the 
other hand, with the ex- 
ception of a few palaces 
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— that of the Duque de U 
Victoria at Logrono, (or 
instance (Fig. 535) — are 
distinguished by a certain 
continuity in the general 
form. This applies to the 
Academy of San Fer- 
nando, to the Ministry of 
the Hacienda which pre- 
cedes it, to the house of 
the President of the 
I. Tni.Eiwj nmooE. Council {Carrera San 

Lm«u.) Jeronimo) and to a man- 

sion at the entrance of the 
Madrid. Each has an immense doorway, large, 
vigorous cornice, made of the grey granite of 



Calle Mayor, a!! 
handsome windo 
the Escorial, neither pro- 
fusely ornamented nor 
over-austere. We recog- 
nise the general style of 
the period, modified, no 
doubt, by the difficulty of 
elaborate carving in such 
a material as granite. On 
the other band, a taste 
for decoration is revealed 
in middle-class houses. It 
is seen in Italianate fres- p^ 5„— lfun bkihue and ikikamehv 

coes akin to those of the "f'.san wakcos. 

Plaza Reale at Madrid {.Author, ph,,.-, 

(Fig. 537) and in the 

decorations and open work m plaster which adorn brick buildings 
(Fig. 536). The arrangements are simple and methodical, the 
rooms high and spacious, in harmony with the climate and the 
traditions of the Renaissance in Spam. The fine staircases, with 
broad steps and straight flights broken by landings, the timber 
ceilings, the wainscots of wood or faience, the movable hangings 
or simple coatings of whitewash or plaster in modest dwellings, 
the doors with crossed panels, all remained in use. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century dramatic entertainments 
were given in courts {corrales), surrounded by houses and pro- 
vided with platforms set against the walls. These arrangements 
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were merely regularised when the 
theatres de la Cruz and del Prin- 
cipe were buiit at Madrid. The 
interior was divided into five parts : 
the aposenlos. two rows of boxes 
corresponding to the galleries of 
the ancient corrales ; the cazueta, 
an amphitheatre at the back, to 
which only closely-veiled women 
were admitted ; the gradas, which 
were at the sides, underneath the 
boices ; the patio, the equivalent 
of the present pit, in which the 
spectators had to stand ; and the 
luneia, immediately under the 
roof, which replaced the terraces 
OR the tops of the houses. 

There- is an interesting feature 

in the arrangement of the theatre 

of Buen Retiro ; the back could 

be removed, and the park united i 

possible 




(Cathedral of Salur 



ith the stage. This made it 
;o introduce troops on horse- 
back or on foot into the action, and tc 
give a royal magnificence to the scene. 

Artistic W^or;fej.— The durability of 
the bridges in Spain is a testimony to 
the science of Spanish engineers. The 
majority are of stone, some of brick, and 
a few of wood. Several have real 
artistic merit, among them two at 
Madrid, the Segovia Bridge due 
to Juan de Herrera, and the Toledo 
Bridge constructed in 1 732 (Fig. 538). 
I will also note the bridges of Leon 
(Fig. 539), the Puente Real of Valen- 
cia and the Puente Nuevo of Ronda 
(1761), a gigantic arch raised 200 
metres above the Guadalquivir by a 
Malagan architect, Jose Martin de 
Aldeguela (Fig. 540). 

The end of the seventeenth century 
saw the rise of a school of sculpture at 
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Madrid which soon suc- 
ceeded that of Valladolid. 
Alonao de lot Rios leems to 
have been the principal agent 
in this supersetsion. Among 
his disciples were Juan de 
Villanueva, the two brothers 
Ron, and Salvador Carmona 
(Fig. 541). At the death 
of Luis Ron. Carmona 
undertook the direction of 
the studio, of which he 
was the leading spirit, and 
made so prosperous a school 

of it that, in 1752, Ferdi- ^__ 

nand IV. incorporated it n^. 

with the school founded by 
Olivieri in 1744, and in- 
eluded both in the royal 
establishments. This was the origin 



of the famous Academy of 
San Fernando. 

We must further include 
among distinguished sculp- 
tors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Juan Aionso VillabriUe 
(Fig. 542). Felipe del Cor- 
ral, Carlos Sala. Alfonso 
Bergaz, Felipe de Castro, 
Francisco Gutierrez, Manuel 
Alvarez, Torcuato Ruiz del 
Peral, the last disciple of the 
successors of Aionso Cano, 
and at Murcia, Francisco 
Salzitlo y Alcaraz, whose 
talents, though undeniable, 
do not deserve the exagge- 
rated praises lavished on 
him by historians. Salzillo's 
body of work was too vast— 
nearly 1,800 statues and 
statuettes by him have been 
catalogued — not to have 
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among these was Robert Miclii 
! 752, after studying sculpture at Lyoi 
Appointed director of the Academy 
o( San Fernando, he collaborated, 
as statuary, in all ihe civil and 
religious buildings of the reign of 
Charles V. 

Under these conditions, it is not 
surprising thai sculpture should 
have turned more and more to 
secular beauty. The angels are 
modelled from laughing girls; the 
saints have the grace of Aphro- 
dite : the nuns are like charming 
women of the world in disguise. 
Bernini lives again, and under 
the veil and scapulary of the 
Carmelites, his SainI Teresa in 
Ecslasy reappears. It is hardly 
necessary to add that these were 
works of decadence, alien to a 
tradition, which, far from inclining 
261 



shown some weakness. With but 
a few exceptions, the Si. Jerome 
de la Nora, a Si. Veronica, and 
the Angel of the Garden of 
Olives (Fig. 543), it appears 
cold and affected. 

In addition to these represent- 
atives of national tradition, Spain 
at this period produced a pleiad 
of sculptors whose style is indis- 
tinguishable from that of their 
Italian or French confreres. 
This attenuation of distinctive 
artistic character is to be attri- 
buted to the habit sculptors had 
formed of finishing their studies 
in Rome, to the government 
subventions given for this pur- 
pose, and to the favour shown 
to foreign artists. Prominent 
ho had come to Madrid in 
IS, Montpellier and Toulouse. 
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1 to the meretricioui, had always 

beeo diititiguished by purity of 
1 taste and the worship of form. 
I Talcing it at- a whole, it is 
I with the French schools that 
the Spanish school of sculpture 
has most affinities ; but it retained 
its religious sentiment longer than 
these, and its fidelity to painted 
statuary. The great masters 
showed by their iltilful treat- 
ment of marble that their pre- 
dilection (or wood and poly- 
chromy was due neither to 
ignorance nor incapacity. To 
their minds, as to those of 
Gredt artists, cdour, far from 
Ki.i. s46.-i.nvA. 1-iKTi.An ,iK THE injufing form, enhanced its 

(p d m'^'^'^" '™^/'!i''/y/ h tt beauty. In this respect. Spanish 

sculpture is one, and truly 

national, and the differences of style between North and South 

lie rather in choice of subject than in style properly so called. 

The North inclined to dramatic and sanguinary subjects. The 

South, though it did not disdain 

them, rather borrowed than created ' I 

them. Delighting in feminine j 

beauty, perfect types of which were | i 

always to hand, it showed a pre- ! I 

dilection for the happier years of ' 

the Virgin, and the more glorious ' 

episodes of her life. Is il fanciful | 

to think that the works produced : 

in northern studios reflect the | 

melancholy of the granites of ' 

aalille? Was the art of the \ 

South impregnated by the warm j 

colour of the leaves and flowers \ 

thai grew between the crystal of j 

the streams and the dark blue of 

the sky, or did it also retain a 

persistent reflection of Oriental " 

traditions i> (The 
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The Madrid school of painting 

succeeded to that cf Seville, -and 

continued without glory a career 

on which it had entered without 

splendour, when Philip V., anxious 

to reanimate the arts of Spain, 

summoned certain French masters 

to the capital. 

Among those who responded to 

the king's invitation were Rene 

Antoine Houasse, sent by Lebrun, 

and his son Michel-Ange Houasse 

{1675-1730). Jean Ranc, Rigaud's 

best pupil, and later, Louis Michel 

Vanloo, successively held ihe post 

of first painter to the king. At the fiu. 5*6. -mvA. hamia luisa, 

same period, Vantivelli, Amiconi. (P^^o Mu««.n.) i,p>..t. L^..u ) 

Corrado, Procaccini, and the Tie- 
polos arrived from Italy, and frankness, sincerity and a careful 

study of nature were succeeded by mannerism, dexterity and 

convention. 

Raphael Mengs (1728-1779), an Italianised German, and the 
most gifted representative of acad- 
emicism before David might, per- 
haps, have stemmed the tide of 
decadence had be not, like the 
Carracci, allowed himself to be 
seduced by a disastrous eclecticism 
which paralysed his efforts. 

The only artist of any distinc- 
tion during the second half of the 
eighteenth century was Luis 
Menendez (Naples, 1716; Ma- 
drid, 1 780), the son and pupil of 
Francisco Antonio, the miniaturist 
of Philip y. He painted a few 
religious pictures and some good 
portraits, but of all his work, his 
still-life pieces and pictures of 
fruit contributed most to his repu- 
tation. The Prado owns no fewer 
than thirty-nine of these subjects 
i3 
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called in Spanish botkgon 
and frulero. They arc 
generally well composed 
and have admirable quali- 

In the reign of Charles 
11. (1759-1788). the 
Italian influence declined 
and, save in the domain 
of decorative painting, 
where Tiepolo and his 
pupils still reigned, the 
favour of the putJic was bestowed on Boucher, Lancret, Watteau, 
Nattier, Fragonard, Oilivier and Traverse. 

Barthelemy Oilivier. a native c^ MarBeilles, imitated Pater ; Charles 
de la Traverse, attached to the suite of the Marquis d'Ossun, the 
French ambassador, had studied under Boucher. During his 
sojourn in Madrid, he formed a number o( pupils. The best of 
these. Luis Paret y Alcazar (Madrid, 1747^1799), made a 
reputation as a painter of popular festivities, romarias m which 
the whole populace makes merry, intoxicated with joy and pleasure. 
Paret also painted the ports of Spain after the manner of Joseph 
Vemel, flowers, and scenes from palace life, and illustrated various 
works, such as the Parnassus of Quevedo, and the Novels of 
Cervantes. 

The period was one of hesitation, and artists were groping for 
their path, when Goya (Fig. 554), one of the greatest, and also one 
o[ the most individual oF Spanish painters, made his appearance. 
Goya y Lucienles (Fuente de Todos. 1746; Bordeaux, 1828) had 
studied at Saragossa. under Jose Lujan Martinez, founder of the 
Academy of San Luis, 
before he came to Madrid 
to help his friend, Fran- 
cisco Bayen, in the deco- 
ration of the royal palace 
under the direction of 
Mengs. In 1 773 he went 
to Italy, studied the works 
of the masters, tried to 
discover their technical 
methods instead of merely 
copying them, and came 
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back to his native country aFter an absence 
oi two years. Mengs. who wished to 
revive the Santa Barbarba tapestry manu- 
facture, Bttmmoncd the young painter and 
commissioned him to compose a series of 
cartoons. Forty gay and graceful subjects. 
After 1791, Goya treated another series of 
twenty-two little pictures of popular subjects 
for the Duque d'Otsuna with no less spirit 
and freshness, but with a more careful 
technique. The colour of these is light 
and pearly; the types are piquantly studied. 
In the Funeral, the Inquisition, the Mad- 
Houx, we recognise the rebellious spirit 
and the sense of tragedy which characterise 
those satirical drawings by the master 
known as the Caprichos, his etchings, and 
his historical compositions. The portraits 
F,<:. s5^-".'v*. L* of the In/ante Don Luis and his Familu. 

([.a.,-ocX".n M.drid> of the Count of Florida Blanca (1783). 
of General UrruUa ( 1 798) of the Duke of 
Alva (1799), of the Family of Charles IV. (1800), of the 
Marchioness de Espega (Fig. 544), of Isabel Corbo de Parcel 
(PI. IV.). of the Fair Bookseller 
(Fig. 545), the equestrian portraits 
of Charles IV. and of the Queen 
Maria Luisa as a Colonel of the 
Guards (Fig. 546) recall Rem- 
brandt and Velazquez in some 
respects, while the Young Man in 
Gray, portrait of the painter Bayen 
(Fig. 546), and even that of Fer- 
dinand Guillemardel, French am- 
bassador at Madrid in 1798 (Fig, 
547), are more akin to the works 
of Reynolds and Hogarth. Goya 
used to say that he owed every- 
thing to Rembrandt, Velazquez 
and nature. From the last-named 
he had learnt sincerity, and he 

practised it without compromise, '""" '""'cHtimis-ji'!'^''^ "*'"* 

whatever the chagrin of his models, {Pia<1o Museum.) ifAat. An-fenmi.) 
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and whatever their social rank. 
The portrait of the Sister of 
Charles !V. bears witness to 
this, no leu than Maria Luisa's 
haraued face. We may there- 
fore believe in the artist's truth 
when he incarnates the seduc- 
tion* of the Spanish woman in 
his young beauties (Fig. 549) 
and his Majaa (Fig*. 550, 
551). The Maja desnyda is 
not perhaps beautiful in the 
classic manner, but she is none 
the 1ms dangerous, with I.er 
pearly skin, her slender hips 
and bust, her luxuriant hair, 
and her voluptuous eyes. No 
more gallant apparition can be 
imagined than the Young Tor- 
era (Fig. 552), nor any more charming than the senauou* manolas, 
who, in the cupola of the Chapel of La Florida, near Madrid, 
contemplate St. Anthony raising a dead person, and the angels 
with delicately rouged faces who 
uphold the dome, and whom the 
artist painted from actresses famous 
for their beauty. Goya has been 
reprobated for having opened 
Paradise to very profane celebri- 
ties, and indeed, no Spanish artist 
ever had less religious sense than 
he. The Triumph of the Virgin 
in Nuestra Senora del Pilar, the 
Saint Berrtardine in San Fran- 
cisco el Grande, the Saint Francis 
Borgia of the Cathedral of Valen- 
cia are cold and pagan studies. 

Goya's failure to express a state 
of celestial purity and beatitude 
were due perhaps to the fact that 
with him imagination never took 
the place of perception. Just as 
he never disguised the truth, even 
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in dealing with princely sitters, so he 
conceived of Paradise through the 
theatre, and peopled it with the 
angels he would have liked to find 
in it. His pictures also reflect two 
extremes of the political life of his 
country. ■ At the beginning of his 
career, he rendered to perfection the 
delights of life in Spain in the reigns 
of Charles III. and Charles IV. 
This was the period of the IValk 
in AnJalusia, Tennis-playing, the 
China-Shop, Haroesl, The Florist, 
Blind Man's Buff, Washerwomen 
on the Manzanares, The Swing. 
Suddenly the horizon darkened, the 
storm threatened and broke, and 
Goya set himself to depict with 
brush and burin the tragedies 
which from the insurrection of 
Aranjuez to the end of 1614 
steeped his country in blood. Whether as 
he attenuated neither the savage ferocity nor 
erf the soul of Spain. The so-called Dos 
May) pictures show that he had come do' 



painter or engraver, 
the sombre heroism 
de Mayo- (2nd of 
m from heaven to 
hell without tran- 
sition or evocation 
of a vanished past. 
The last painter 
we can refer to 
this period was 
Vicente Lopez y 
Portana (Valen- 
cia. 1772; Madrid, 
1850) a portraitist 
of great talent, 

sitters were the 
Duque de rinfant- 
ado. Queen Oris- 
tina, and Goya 
(Figs. 553, 554). 
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In 1 720, Philip V. founded at Madrid the manufactory of Santa 
Elngracia, which Charles III. afterwards encouraged. Here the 
tapestries for the Escorial were made from Goya's designs. The 
creation of the china factories of Buen Retiro. Alcora de 
Talavera and Moncloa (Figs. 555-557) were due lo the same 
royal initiative. These produced charming worttg, which occasionally 
recall the excdience of Spain in polychrome sculpture, but their 
technique remained purely French. Decorative sculptors and 
painters of every kind also achieved great proficiency (Fig. 556), 
and like the potters, followed closely in the footsteps of their con- 
frires on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Arcl-lltclarr : ScliBoI of Sor«/ona,-Sculplure. -Fainllns- Period 0/ mlMic Proipcrlly.— 

The nineteenth century inaugurated the era of pasticci in Europe. 
Artistic Spain, who, in spite of contact with Italy and France, 
had kept her individuality, was carried away by the current. 
Among the new churches of Madrid, the Buen Suceso is in the 
Gothic style with a dome upon a drum over the crossing ; San 
Firmin de loa Navarros is in the Mudejar style ; the celebrated 
church of Atocha, the Panleon de hombres ilustres. is very rich 
Romanesque ; the Future Cathedral, Nuestra Seiiora de la Almu- 
dena, the building of which from the plans of the Marquis de Cuba 
has been in progress for several years, is also Romanesque, Finally, 
the beautiful basilica o( Covadonga (Fig. 560), built opposite the 
cave where Felagius gathered together the mountaineers who in- 
augurated the re-conquest about the year 718, recalls the religious 
buildings of the thirteenth century. 

A list of the civil buildings would be a long one. Those which 
mark stages on the road will sufficiently indicate its trend. 
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The Toledo Gate (Fig. 559) in 
the form of a triumphal arch, vvas 
erected at Madrid in I S ) 3 to 
celebrate the return of Ferdinand 
VII. after his imprisonment at 
Valen;ay. The G>ngrew House 
(Camera de los Dipuladoi), with 
its Roman portico, dates from 1843. 
The Theatre Royal (1815-1850), 
built by Aguado on the model of 
the Italian theatres, has no special 
features. On the other hand, the 
Plaza de Tores (Fig. 562). due to 
Rodriguez Ayuso and Alvares 
Capra. is frankly Spanish. The 
Chamber of Commerce (Bolaa del 
Comercio), designed in the Re- 

^(ph^i~Ha^,ry .Unci.) najssance style by Enrique Maria 

Repullesy Vargas, dales from 1893. 
The Bank of Spain is the work of Eduardo de Avaro and Severiano 
Sainz de la Lastra. The Ministry of the Fomtnlo is rectangular 
on plan with a salient motive in the centre of its imposing sides, and 
comer pavilions. The National Library by Jareiio (1866-1894) 
also comprises the Natural History Museum and the Archasological 
Museum. The Library proper, lighted by open ceilings, and con- 
sisting entirely of iron shelves and floors, realises technical perfection. 
These buildings, all excellent in style, do credit to modem Spanish 

architecture, but with the 

exception of the Plaza, 
they have no national 
character. Broadly speak- 
ing, the same may be 
said of the private houses. 
The large glazed balconies 
{miradores) alone remind 
the traveller that he has 
crossed the Pyrenees. In 
Northern Spain, mira- 
dores have become so im- 
portant that they form a 
veritable screen in front of 
the houses (Fig. 591). 
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I have deliberately set 
aside Barcelona, Vich, and 
the adjacent towns. The 
desire of the Calatans to 
owe nothing to the rest of 
Spain was incarnated in 
Antonio Gaudi, an artist 
ot a strange, dreamy, 
highly individual tempera- 
ment. To him we 
owe a patient study of 

logical architectonic VphJrd.T^^i'Modrid:)' 

tormules under their appar- (/>^«. Lacoite.) 

ent illogicality, the appli- 
cation of which was sometimes crowned with real success. 
Hia masterpiece is the Church of the Sagrada Familia, now in 
process of construction in one of the suburbs of Barcelona. 
The original design is Gothic in inspiration. In the few com- 
pleted portions detail is studied widi scrupulous attention and 
rare skill. The North Porch, which symbolises the Crea- 
tion, is also built on Gothic lines. But the author, by way of 
rendering the Biblical chaos, has hung stalactite* from the con- 
structive groins, and even imitated exudations congealed by the cold. 
Statues, exquisite decorative motives, flights of birds, and strange 
beasts mingle with the icicles. Antonio Gaudi has faith. He 
has comtnunicated it to his collaborators, sculptors, decorators, and 
dressers of stone, and all have seconded him with meritorious ardour 
and real talent. A work of his which all Catalans admire, because 
they no longer question 
Gaudi's talent, is the 
Giiell Park. The outer 
facings of the walls, made 
in a mosaic formed of 
coarse fragments of porce- 
lain tiles enframed in 
nondescript architecture, 
are calculated rather to 
astonish than to please. 

The pupils and imita- 
tors of the master are 
very numerous. Jose 
Puig y Cadafalch, Luis 
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Domenech y Monianer, Enrique 
Sagnier y Villavechia, Artigas. Pedro 
Falquez y Urpi all strive after archi- 
tectural sincerity and distinclion (Figs, 
564. 565). Some affect the Flater- 
esque style of Salamanca, others 
return to Gothic ; others again revive 
the old Catalan style, notably in country 
houses, and finally, some borrow orna- 
ments from the French style of ihe 
thirteenth century. At Barcelona 
the Law Courts (Fig. 563) and the 
internal decorations of the Fine Arts 
Museum ; at Vich, the Chapel of 
the Fathers, and throughout the pro- 
vince, houses of harmonious originality 
ore exquisite in detail, and often charm 
by the simplicity of the general effect 
(Fig. 566). True, ihe work is not 
always equal to the endeavour ; the 

master and his pupils sometimes err through over-IWdness. 

But it is the privilege of the true artist to provoke criKcism. 
Spanish statuary, especially at the 

beginning and in the middle of the 

nineteenth century, was academic. It 

was not till the end of the reign of 

Isabella II. that a breath from the 

Golden Century seemed to pass over it. 
Among the artists of the first period 

were Jose Granjea, statue of Jvtan 

Aloarez de Mendhabal (Plaza del 

Progreso, Madrid) ; Jose Gines, Spain 

Proieding the Arts (Toledo Gate) ; 

Antonio Sala, Monument to Ceroanles 

(Plaza des Cortes, Madrid) ; Jose 

Piquer y Durat, Isabella I!, and 

Don Francis of Asshi (National 

Library), and a fine bust of the 

painter yicenle Lopez (San Fernando 

Museum) : Jose Alvarez. Isabel of 

Braganza (Prado Museum) ; Ponciano 

Ponzano, Sculptures on Ihe Facade of 
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the Chamber of Deputies ; Francisco 
Morililla, Faith, Hope and Charity 
(National Library). 

The sculptors who achieved a well- 
earned reputation during the second 
half of the nineteenth century form 
a numerous band, comprising Ben- 
lliure, Slatue of Maria Christina, 
widow of Ferdinand Vil. ; Tomb 
ofGayarre; Manuel Om3,A/onumen( 
of Isabella 



(Museum dT Modem An, 
Madrid.) 

linez Siliceo (Toledo), 
Angel (Garden del Reti 
Blay, Tomb of Cfiavarri (Bilbao), a 
work of great vigour ; Aniceto Marinas, 
Monument of San Juan de Sahagun 
(Salamanca) ; V. Vallmitjana, Saint 
George (National Library), the Qi 
Regent, mother of Alfonso Xlll. 
(Museum of Modem Art) ; A. Vall- 
mitjana, Peasant Woman leading a 
Bull (MuBcum -of Modem Art) ; 
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Eduardo Barron, Ntro 
and Seneca, piaster, slight- 
ly tinted (Fig. 569); 
Justo Gandariai, Child 
with Duck (Muteum of 
Modern Art). 

Whether of marble or 
bronze, none of the fore- 
going works are height- 
ened with gold or colour. 
Yet Spain has not defin- 
itively abandoned poly- 
_ , ^ . ^ , chrome sculpture. The 

(Museum "fModsm.^n, Madrid.) (/'/in/, f.ai^ilt.) restorations of JoSC PiqUCr 

y Durat, the polychrome 
statues of Samso and Coullant Valera, inspired by the works of Gre- 
gorio Hernandez and Montanes {sup. pp. 239-244) have indisputable 
merit. Finally, the Tomb of Christopher Columbus (Fig. 570), by 
Melida, is a powerful and original work in which the prestige of 
colour is associated with majesty of form. The plinth, about I i metre 
high, is of polished while stone, while the figures and the coffin 
of bronze repousse are polychrome, that is to say, gold, silver and 
bronze are combined in them under 
a variety of patinas. 

The classical reaction initiated in 
France by David had its counterpart 
in Spain. But during the troubled 
years which followed the accession 
of Isabella H.. there was a revival of 
the national genius. It may be that 
French Romanticism played a part 
in the movement. Madrid, where 
the new school was formed, has 
retained its principal works. They 
are: The Obsequies of Don Aloaro 
de Luna, by Eduardo Carro, Isabella 
the Catholics Will (Fig. 571), the 
Presentation of Don John of Austria 
to Charles V., by Eduardo Resales ; 
the PnV.ee de Viana (Fig. 572), by 
Moreno Carbonero ; Joanna the 
Mad (Fig. 573), and the Surrender 
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roche. Gud 

the religiot] 

The nam 



o/Gra/jfl(/a.by Pradilla; 
Flevil super ilium (Fig. 
575), by E. Simonet ; 
The Death ofDesdemona 
(Fig. 578), by MuSoz 
Degrain ; and the Death 
of Lucau (Fig. 577), by 
Garnelo y Alda. 

Anecdotic painting and 
landscape developed 
simultaneously with his- 
tory-painting. Many 
(DSALEs. THE isiLL ut isAhiii LA Spsnlsh aftists camc to 
THE cATH.iLic. PaHs, and frequented the 

croix, Ary Scheffer, Dela- 
n and Meissonier. Others went to Rome to study 
1 compositions of Overbeck. 

■.s of Madrazo. Zamacois, and Fortuny recall the ofiicial 
:d by the first, the King's Faoourite by the second, 
the Bibliophile, the Snake- 



portrait: 

and the Sacristy, the Antiquary, 

Charmer and the Fantasia of the third. Checi 

attracted so much attention, has 

fulfilled the hopes to which his 

Charioi-Ra(x, and Invasion of 

the Barbarians (Fig. 576) gave 

birth. 

In its latest manifestations, the 
Spanish School is concerned rather 
with realistic modern themes than 
with historical drama. This is 
shown in Teisidor's Plaza del 
Palacio, in Alvarez Sala's Vow 
(Fig, 574). in the Barcelona, 
1902 {a riot) and in the fine por- 
traits of Ramon Casas, in Vicente 
Cinanda's Strike, in Melida y 
Alinari's Communion oftheSisters, 
in the picture of cats by Suquer y 
Lopez, called At the Edge of the 
Precipice, in Alejandrlno Iruela 
y Arlola's Beggar, in Jimenez 
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in Madrid the artists who have attracted 
Santiago Rutiiiol with his 
Gardens of Aranjuez. 
Jose Bermcjo with his 
Flower-sellers in Rome, 
Joaquin Gonzalez Ibaseta 
with his Siesta (a study 
of the nude), Julio Ro- 
mero de Torres, a Cordo- 
van, with a Musa gitana 
mellowed by the sunlight 
of Titian and Giorgione, 
Eduardo Chicharro with '■■'"^- 

a fine triptych repre- " "''"'"" 
senting the Three Brides, Tomas Mi 
the Atbaici'n, Guillermo Gomez Gi 



Aranda's Slave for Sate. 
and A. Fabre»' Moroccan 
Slaoe (Museum of Mod- 
ern Art), then again in 
Joaquin Sorolla's fine por- 
traits (Fig. 580), in the 
pictures of Zulocfga (Figs. 
581-583) and Emilio 
Sala (Fig. 579), in the 
ultra-ImpressioniEt puzzles 
of Anglada, and in the 
illuttrationt of Daniel 
Vierge (Fig. 584). 

At the latest exhibitions 
most attention have been 




Lucena with a Grolto of 
ith a Sumel on the Sea, 
Antonio Fitlol y Granell 
with Virgin Souls. Jose 
Tapiro y Baro with Ori- 
ental subjects. Lino Casi- 
miro Iborra with Sheep 
coming out of the Fold, 
Carlos Vasquez Ubeda 
with A Vengeance, Mar- 
celiano Santa Maria with 
Daughters of the Cid. 

This rapid survey 
shows the eclecticism of 
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the new school. It adds lustre to the country of Velazquez by 
its conscientious effort, its probity, its persistent study of nature, 
its beauty of colour, and breadth and frankness of touch. 

Before closing the artistic history of. Spain,"! wouWfain sum up 
the salient features oF its 
great manifestations. In 
the first place, how are 
we to explain the irresist- 
ible attraction it exercises 
over all who study it? 
No doubt this is due in 
part to the pleasure, if not 
of working on virgin soil, 
at least of sowing on 
marvellously fertile 
ground. I also attribute 
it largely to the prolific 
unions which took place 
south of the Pyrenees 
between the arts of the 
East and the West. This 
long marriage oF two 
civilisations which stand 
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for the thought of Europe 
and Aaia hai produced 
Fruits, the strange flavour of 
which attracts and retains. 
Thus, in spite of the neces- 
sary limitations of a work 
intended at much for the 
traveller as the student, it 
has seemed essential to 
make a somewhat detailed 
enquiry into the origins of 
Spanish and Portuguese 
Kic. sjs. -ML'Siu ijk,;h*1b. the death .IK 8ft' ^""^ to support it by 
iimiiEii.i^A. graphic evidences. In the 

(Mu«uinofLi*i»r.) ( /I wiw'^ /■*»;.) choice of illustrations, 1 

have preferred quality to 
quantity, and I have estimated quality by its historical as well as by 
its artistic interest. Moreover, generally speaking, long inventories, 
the elements of which dazzle the eyes just as they confuse the 
memory, have been carefully vvinnowed and summarised. 

On the other hand, incursions calculated to facilitate research 
have been undertaken in the Persian East, in Asia, Africa and 
Musulman Europe, France, Italy, Sicily and the Christian Lower 
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Empire. Each of these countries played a 
part in the elaboration of Spanish art, and 
howevei* slight it may have been, it has 
been recognised ; however close the amalgam, 
it has been submitted to onalyiU. 

After establishing the genesis of the arts 
of Spain, their progress and development, 
1 have sought to determine the extent and 
profundity of their external action. These 
were very great, seeing that the germs of 
the Romanesque and Gothic architecture 
of Europe were bom of the collaboration 
of the two Spains : the Spain of the 
Gospel and the Spain of the Koran. Tins 
is an essential feature of my work, a point 
developed for the first time, and one which 
no. 580 —J, soR.>LLA. necessitated the parallel between the Church 

TOBTKAiTOF MABiA soKDLLA. gnd ihe Mosque to which Chapter II. is 
devoted. In this connection. 1 have been 

obliged to restore to ancient Persia what belongs to ancient Persia, 

and to limit the respective domains of Coptic E^pt, Byzantium and 

Rome. Havmg isolated these, certain splendid rays of the Iranian 

sun have Been shown illu- 
minating Spain. |-Ierein 

lay the strength and the 

robust qualities essential to 

creations destined to live 

long. 

But grace was also to 

triumph in its turn. It» 

domain was in the Mudejar 

{lup. p. 15Ui54) and 

Platercsque (sup. 21 1-222) 

styles, and we have seen 

that the influence of the 

Ptateresque, though less 

general than that of the 

Proto- Romanesque, never- 
theless extended over a vast 

field of action. 

The seventeenth century 

drew to aniend ; the drama- 
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tic poetry immortalised by such 
men as Guillen de Castro, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon 
nude its power felt on the 
other side of the Pyrenees ; the 
artistic and literary relations 
established between France and 
Spain from the first dawn of 
the re-conquest gained strength, 
the Neo-Plateresque style fol- 
lowed on the path opened by 
dramatic art, and brought about 
in France the capricious evolu- 
tion of the majestic decoration 
which had flourished under 
Louis XIV. [>up. p. 274). 

In the domain of the arts of 
the Renaissance, this little vol- 
ume will perhaps also lead the 
way to fresh researches. Before 
writing il, I brought forth from the obscurity of cathedrals and 
monasteries admirable works of sculpture, the majority of which 
were neglected or unknown, and having called attention to them, I 

further insisted on the brilliant aur- 

viva) of polychrome sculpture in 
Spain. The fruits of my labours 
were immediately appropriated 
for popularisation ; showing that 
the trail was a good one. The 
same process is much to be 
desired for civil Plateresque archi- 
tecture, the graceful compositions 
of which are among the glories 
of the country. Numerous land- 
marks have been planted ; the 
road and its side-tracks are open ; 
but I might have devoted the 
whole of my space to this exquisite 
art without exhausting il. 

Portugal occupies but a modest 
place beside Spain. This dif- 
ference is to be explained by the 
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rare and brief periods when 
t\\e Lusitanian arts shone with 
any lustre. It seems as if the 
stimulus of a military triumph 
had been necessary to them, 
and indeed, their most bril- 
liant periods correspond with 
glorious successes of the 
Portuguese army or navy. 
Thus, in front of the Old 
Cathedral of Ccnmbra and 
the monastery churches of 
Alcoba^a, of Thomar, of 
Bataiha, and of Belem we find 
records of the taking of 
Coimbra (1064), and that of 
Santarem (1147), the vic- 
tories of the Grand Master 
Gualdim Paes (1160). the 
victory of Algubarrota (1385), and. finally, the return of Vasco de 
Gama (1499). The indifference of historians to the arts of the 
Lusitanians has resulted in a lacuna much to be deplored. I have 
done my best to fill it. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ART IN PORTUGAL 

Rotnanc«picmJColhlcPertadi.-RtllgiaatArchHta<in:ThiCt,iniitamanJCltltrcliim.—Oell 
ArchUftlun.-MiUlary /JicAifcclBre.-Ortg/n ■>/ Ihc lo-calM ManBtllat, ^rfj.-CAuKA... 
-PrtMalt HouKfc FortiHit.. -MuJilar A-chllccturc-Tht CMra PolUHcSalplan.- 
Splendmraf Iht Schtelt of Pelrllni, -Mltai Atlt-Spanlih Dtmincllao.-Thi K-calltJ 
Alls «f lU PhWpi—EUhUcnll, Ctnlaru: Aelui'i. b, Ike NaUaaat Tnidlllon.-Na- 
Manttllcn Slalc-Chttrcl-a. Palaai.-SculHart.-PclnUng.-Mliuir Arli: /aintrx. 
G<>li.mllh',WtrliPollt:ra.-NlncltxnlhCtat>iTa:Ard,Uccl<.rc.-[UnaU,aactafSa.lplun 
and Palaling.— Minor Aria. 

Romanesque and Gothic Periods. — Churches. — The beginning 
o( tlie artistic history of Portugal may be Rxed at the period when 
Affonso Henriques. vassal of the King of Castille, obtained from the 
Pope through Saint Bernard, the enfranchisement of the provinces 
he ruled, and their conalltution into an independent state. A few 
years afterwards, Sanlarem having been retaken from the Moors 
(March 15, 1 147). the country was liberated as far as the Tagus, 
and tlie seat of government transferred to Coimbra. 

The Se Veiha (old cathedral) of Coimbra (end of the twelfth 
century) is situated half way up the peak which was crowned by 
the citadel, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the enceinte, to 
the defence of wftich its embattled walls contributed (Fig. 586). 
It is a robust specimen of the Auvergnate Romanesque style, and 
probably a simplified copy of Santiago'de Compostela. Tlie church 
comprises a porch, a nave, transepts, side aisles with galleries, an 
apse and two apsidal chapels. Nave and transepts are covered 
with barrel vaults strengthened by arcs-doubleaux. Over the 
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crossing is a cupola with a groined 

vault. The side aisles have also 

groined vaults. In tlie upper storeys, 

they have large double arches, and 

communicate with a triforium which 

rises over the entrance, and runs 

along the transepts. The rectangular 

piers are flanked by columns corre- 
sponding to the arcs-douhleaux, and 

to the arches which divide the nave 

from the aisles (Figs. 587, 586). 
A peculiarity of the Se Veiha 

arises from the position of the cloisters, 

which the declivity of the site made 

it necessary to build some metres 

above the level of the nave. They 

are later than the church, and closely 

resemble those of Tarragona {Fig. ' ,/■/,„/ Lacos/i.) 

246). San Salvador and the Gate 

of San Thiago (Saint James) at Coimbra, the cloisters of the 

Monastery of Cellas, near G>imbra, built in the second half of the 

thirteenth century (Fig. 589), the chapel of the castle of Leiria, 
Sao Martinho de CedofeiU at 
Oporto, and the cathedral of Lisbon 
are also Romanesque, whatever their 
dates. Finally, in spite of the restor- 
ations it has undergone, I will add 
to this list the cathedral of Oporto. 

In order to recognise the service 
rendered him by Saint Bernard, 
Affonso Henriques had inviled the 
Cistercians to Portugal, and had 
given them the territory of Alcoba^ 
(sup. p. 301). Begun in 1148, 
finished in 1222, and executed in a 
very simple style, Santa Maria of 
Alcoba^a does not conform to the 
classic Cistercian type of Santas 
Creus and Las Huelgas (sup. pp. 
130. 131: Fig. 249). Itismoreakin 
to the abbey church of Pontigny, 
founded by the reformed Benedictines 
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in 1114, a year before Clairvaux. 
It consists of a nave of twelve bays, 
and two narrow aisles of tfie same 
height as the nave, of a transept 
bordered on one side by the return 
of the side aisle, of a circular apse, 
and an ambulatory with nine polygon- 
al chapels, and of four square apsidal 
chapels, set in pairs on the arms of 
the transept. The pointed arch 
reigns in the vault, the semi- circular 
arch in the windows. The grandiose 
effect of Sanla Maria is the greater 
because the Portuguese canons have 
the excellent habit of placing their 
stalls round the sanctuary. Thus the 
eye encounters no obstacle, but takes 
'"^■■'^' ^'■''^■'■'■^ '•'■•'■ in the full extent of the nave. By 

(Auiia''! r»o/.) giving the three aisles an equal 

height, reducing the usual width of 
the side aisles and piercing large windows under their formerets. 
the architect of Alcoba^a sought to improve the defective lighting 
of religious vaulted buildings, without compromising their solidity. 
Santa Maria is perhaps the earliest example of this solution. If the 
Cathedral of Poitiers ( 1 1 62) and Saint Laurent of Parthenay, 
contemporary with the Portuguese Abbey Church, give the first 
indication of it, it was not completely worked out till fifty years 
later, in German and Aus- 
trian churches such as the 
Cathedrals of Ratisbon, 
Meissen and Minden, the 
church of ZwettI, Saint 
Stephen at Vienna, and 
Saint Elizabeth at Mar- 
burg, founded in 1236. 
The Monastery of Alco- 
ba^ has a number of 
cloisters. The finest, that 
of Dom Diniz {1279- 
1325), built at the south 
of the church in the time 
of the king whose name 
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it bears (Fig. 590). and 
endowed with an upper 
storey by Joao de Cas- 
tilho during ibe reign of 
Manuel 1.(1495-1525), 
shows interesting analo- 
gies witb tbat of Santa 
Creus (Fig. 249). Like 
this, it is completed by a 
chapter - bouse, and by 
a fountain connected di- 
rectly with the arcades 
(Fig. 591). The huge '■"^- ^^— "-"T'.o.f J.^-.r""' """'''"" 
kitchen of the monastery (Aui/.^y-i j'/ioq 

is traversed by a canal 

supplied by the waters af the Al^oa and crowned by a gigantic 
ventilating cone, similar to those in the kitchens of the Benedictine 
abbey of Fontevrault (Indre-et- Loire, twelfth century), and the 
abbey of PampeWa (sup, p. 144). 

In the course of the wars against the Moors, the Templars had 
acquired the site where Thorn ar rises. The Grand Master, 
Gualdim Paes, hastened to fortify the scarp which overhung it. 
The monastery church, built at the same time as the fortress, is 
composed of a hall in the form of 
a prism of sixteen facets, with an 
octagonal apse in the middle (Fig. 
592). The ambulatory Is covered 
by a network of sixteen jointed 
groined arches, trapezoidal on plan, 
while the apse is crowned with a 
cupola on ribbed pointed arches 
which dominates the whole struc- 
ture. It is commonly said that 
Thomar is unique. But in reality 
it belongs to the type of Templar- 
churches with a central sanctuary 
and an annular ambulatory which 
were themselves derived from the 
Kubbet - es - Sakbra, and conse- 
quently from the original Irano- 
Syrian type 8 (sup. p. 38, and 
Figs. 81,83). 
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The Se (Cathedral) of Evora 
was begun in 1186 (the town 
was recaptured in 1116). con- 
secrated in 1 204. and linished. 
or transformed towards the end 
of the thirteenth century (Figs. 
593-595). Before it suffered 
the disastrous modtficattons of 
the chevet in 1718-1746 it 
consisted of a wide nave and 
narrow aisles, a transept, an 
apse, and four apsidal chapels. 
Nave and transept are covered 
by a cylindrical vault on pointed 
arches, strengthened by arcs- 
doubleaux : the side aisles have 
groined vaults. Finally, there is 
an octagonal dome on squinches 
at the crossing of the transept. 
A very slight trifortum, composed of five archi 



along the nave and transept (Fig. 505). 



must be included in the group 
schools of Poilou and Cli 



ich bay runs 
The Cathedral of Eve 




Spanish churches in which the 
Uurgundy combined (sujD. p. 104, 
105). From these (c/. churches of 
Saulieu and Paray-le-Monial) its 
principal features are derived ; the 
shallow triforium with numerous 
openings, and the pillars with 
clustered columns. But as at Tuy, ■ 
at Siguenza (Fig. 252) and at 
Coimbra (Fig. 586) the facade is 
flanked by massive square defen- 
sive towers ; as at Notre Dame 
de Poitiers, Salamanca, and Za- 
mora (Fig. 200) the dome has on 
the exterior the form, very rare 
south of the Pyrenees, of a pyra- 
mid consolidated at each angle by 
a pyramidal tas-de-charge. The 
church is further distinguished by 
the substitution of terraces for 
roofs. 
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The ancient hostility between Spain 
and Portugal blazed out afresh at the 
death of Dom Fernando I. (1367-1383). 
Rather than recognise as their queen 
Dona Brites, daughter of the dead king, 
who had married Juan I. of Castille, the 
Cortes assembled at Coimbra elected an 
illegitimate son of Fernando's, then Grand 
Master of the military order of San 
Benito d'Aviz, under tfie title of Joao 1. 
The result was a war. The Spaniards 
lost the battles of Atoleiros and Trans- 
coro, and were finally defeated in a 
decisive engagement on August 14, 
1 385, The struggle ended on the 
plateau of Aljubarrota. It had begun 
further to the north, at a spot which 

"c'Ievkt ASD aiitE." "' received the name of Batalha. 

iAuihirr! Fhoi.) The abbey church of Santa Maria da 

Victoria (Figs. 596, 597), which com- 
memorated the first encounter, was built on a site which Joao I. 

chose himself, and made over to the Dominicans in 1388. Santa 

Maria, which is as large as the cathedrals of Paris, Toledo (Fig. 259), 

and Cologne, and almost equal in 

dimensions to the cathedrals of York 

and Milan, is characterised by a 

return to the Cistercian T plan {Fig. 

597), by a nave, two wide side- 
aisles, a shallow transept, an ^se 

and four apsidal chapels forming 

hemicycles. The most remarkable 

features of the interior are the ogival 

vaults with their doubleaux, diagonal 

arches, formerets and liernes, and 

on the exterior, the flying but- 
tresses, united to the gutter by a 

large quadrilobe, the cornice, the 

quadrilobe parapet, and the fieur-de- 

lis crest. The part played by these 

balustrades is the more important in 

that the church of Batalha is roofed 

with terraces (Figs. 5%, 599). 
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TKc sepulchral cliapel 
of Joao [., known as the 
Chapel of the Founder 
(Fig. 598), was finished 
in 1436. It is buih on 
the same plan as the 
church of Thotnar, with 
this difference, that it is 
square, and it corres- 
ponds to the first three 
bays of the right aisle. 
In the centre there is a 
sort of octagonal apse, 
..... ,^. .^.„^^^^...^^^.^^,..,...., ,.„ .,..,,„.„, higher than the sur- 

rounding space. It is 
crowned by a stellate cupola, similar to those of the cruceros of 
Burgos and Saragossa (Figs. 258, 267), 
while eight trapezoidal groined arches 
radiate around it. their longest sides 
bearing either upon one of the walls, or 
upon a squinch arch. The work is 
carried out with rare delicacy. 1 may 
add that the arcades round the central 
monument are formed by stilted Gothic 
arches, bordered with a lacework of 
lobes ; and that on every side there arc 
vestiges of painting. 

The royal cloisters (Figs. 599-601), 
the arrangements of which were copied 
from those of Alcobaga (Fig, 591), 

extend on plan the whole length of the '^''"sJAkU'Li'MCTimiT'"'' 
nave, on the gospel side (80 m. 30 cm.). 

The lower storey, as well as the pavilion of the fountain, carried out 
with a magnificence unusual at the time, seem to be later by a few 
years than the church. The same maybe said of the Chapter House, 
the most audacious building in all Spain and Portugal. After two 
abortive attempts, the master of the works succeeded in throwing 
from wall to wall a vault 28 metres square without intermediate 
supports. With this end in view, he put squinches in each angle, 
crowned the octagon thus constituted with a stellate cupola, and re- 
inforced the whole with liernes (summit-ribs) and tiercerons (inter- 
mediate ribs). 
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The Imperfect Chapels (Capellas 
Jmperfeilaa) (Figs. 597. 6 1 7). more 
correctly described as unfinished. 
built in the axis, and as a continua- 
tion, of the chevet. were a part oF 
the original plan, though they were 
not begun until the reign ol Dom 
puarte (1433-1438). No doubt, 
indeed, it was in order to connect 
them closely with the church that 
the architect substituted the Cister- 
cian T plan (or the apses, ambu- 
latories, and circlet of radiating 
chapels of the abbey church of 
Alcobaga and the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Spain. The design 
comprised an octagonal funerary rir,. 598.-batalha. s^^ta uarta. 
hall with a cupola 30 metres ^p^^, ^ ^ RcmiRiiJro) ^'' 

in diameter, and two storeys 

of lateral chapels corresponding to the faces of the octa- 
gon. As their construction was interrupted about 1 520, they 
have retained the name of Capellas Imperfeilas {inf. p. 319). 
In its general characteristics, the 
abbey church of Bataiha belongs to 
the French Gothic group of the 
end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century, which 
includes the cathedrals of Amiens, 
Reims, Saint Urbain of Troyes, 
and notably the church reproduced 
in the Paremenl de Narbonne, in 
the Louvre. In certain details of 
secondary importance, it has affini- 
ties with English architecture. On 
the other hand, the plan of the 
church properly so-called is closely 
akin to the original Cistercian plan 
of the cathedral of Evora. But 
where it differs from the majority 
ol its predecessors is in its gene- 
ral outline in the form of a key, 
the disposition of its chapels, and 
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the substitution of ter- 
race* for an inclined roof. 
Santa Maria was long 
fuppoced to be the work 
of an English architect 
named Hacket. Now 
it is obvious that no 
architect from the North 
would ever have de- 
signed terraced roofs, or 
would ever have had 
recourse to stellate cupo- 
las of a purely oriental f"-- 600.— batai.ha. sast* haki*. khi-al 
type on squinches. On (-inMlrj/'in/i 
the other hand, at the " 
beginning of the fifteenth century, he would have multiplied the 
divisions and sub-divisions of the vaults. As a fact, the iirst 
architect of Bataiha was a Portuguese called Affonso Dominguez, 
and the second, Huguet, was a Frenchman, if we may judge by 
the name very plainly written in the royal archives of Torre do 
Tombo. This name was first transformed into Aquete by Soares 
de Silva (Memoirs of Dom Jo5o I.). Then came Murphy, the 
famous historian of Bataiha {1789-1790), who supposed Aquete 
to be an Elnglish name mis-spelt, 
and corrected it to Hacket. Such 
was the origin of a misunderstand- 
ing the more persistent in that the 
Queen, Dona Philippa of Lan- 
caster, during whose lifetime the 
works were begun, was the grand- 
daughter of Edward III. of Eng- 
land. When this theory was 
abandoned, it was suggested that 
the abbey church was a copy of 
Burgos cathedral (Fig. 256). Now 
not only do their respective chevets 
negative any comparison between 
the two churches, but the chapel 
of the Condestable, which has 
been likened lo the Imperfect 
Chapels, is awkwardly grafted on 
lo the ambulatory {sup. p. 212), 
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and was designed in 1487, 
wHen the basement of the 
Imperfect CbapeU liad 
been in existence over 
forty years. 

Although the Cathe- 
drals of Evora {Fig. 594) 
and Palma {Fig. 272) 
possess or have possessed 
terraces, the use of these 
was only frankly deve- 
loped in the French 
Fi'i, 6o;,-Evi>sA,— EKMiDA OS s«v m^z churches of the island of 

M''.'/'i^>-''s/'*"0 Cyprus. At Saint James 

and at Saint Nicolas at 
Famagusta, and Saint Sophia at Nicosia, not only the terraced roofs 
and the facade with its preponderating horizontal portions, but the 
flying buttresses, the windows, the transverse section, the lighting of 
the nave and side aisles are identical with the architectural disposition 
of Santa Maria da Victoria. It would be rash to infer imitation from 
these resemblances. And yet the relations of Portugal with Cyprus 
were such at this period that the crown of Lusignan was offered to 
the son of Joao 1., the Infante Dom Henriques, whose tomb is in the 
sepulchral chapel of this very church. It is possible that Huguet 
may have been one of that company of freemasons who travelled 
about from kingdom to kingdom offering their services, that he had 
practised his art in the eastern islands of the Mediterranean, perhaps 
in Cyprus, and that Joao 's 
choice fell upon him for 
this very reason. As to 
the analogies pointed out 
between the church of 
Thomar and the sepul- 
chral chapel of Bataiha, 
they, too, may be ex- 
plained. Before his acces- 
sion, Joao I. was Grand 
Master of the Order of 
A viz, a body in the 
closest relation to the 
Order of Christ, which 
had inherited the pos- 
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sessions of the Templars and 
enrolled ihe active members of 
tke dissolved community. It 
is therefore conceivable that 
when he signed the deed of 
donation to the Dominicans, 
Ke may have exhorted them 
to recall, in some annexe of 
Santa Maria, the character- 
istic features of the church of 
Thomar, and consequently, the 
arrangements imitated from the 
Kubbet - es - Sakhra {sup. p. 
305). The very plan attests 
a debt to Islam (Fig. 597). It 
reproduces the symbolic key 
HI,. 604.-V1ANNA D" CASTELL... HousF, graven upoH the Door of Justicc 
..:r„ ...^..^^.„.... .^ ,j,^ Alhambra (sup. p. 201 ). 

The ring is represented by the 
Imperfect Chapels ; the barrel, by the church ; the key-bit, by 
the chapel of the founder. Phi|ip II. had the Escorial built on the 
plan of a gridiron, in fulfilment 
of a vow made at Saint Quentin. 
May not Joao, initiated by an 
uninterrupted tradition into the 
Oriental mysteries of the Tem- 
plars, have made some similar 
undertaking on the field of Alju- 
barrota ? 

Certain churches, interesting 
In various ways, may be classi- 
fied either as transition Roman- 
esque or Gothic. They are : at '' "'" *°=-"-'-^'*"*- c»'t"lk c>y umi uim^ 
bantarem, bao Joao du Alporao 

(now the Archasological Museum), Santa Maria de Marvilla 
(1244), San Francisco (thirteenth century), and the church of 
the convent of Cra^ ; at Thomar, the cloister do Cemitario, 
buat about 1430 by the Infante Dom Henriques (Fig. 585) at 
Leiria, the Palatine chapel (fourteenth century) (Fig. 605) ; at 
Oporto. Sao Francisco (1383-1410); at Guimaraes. Nossa 
Senhora, built by Juan Garcia of Toledo (fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries) ; at Funchal (Madeira) the cathedral built a few years 
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after the discovery of the island 
{1419) ; al Evora. the Ercnida of 
San Braz (Fig, 602), built as a 
place of pilgrimage after an epi- 
demic of plague (1482), and the 
chapel of the regular canons of 
LoyoB or San Eloy ( 1 485- 1 49 1 ). 

The cathedral of Viieu i» situ- 
ated partly upon a plateau which 
dominates the town, partly upon 
enormous foundation - walls of 
granite. As a whole the building 
dates from 1513, though the ex- 
terior has often been modified. 
The nave, covered with a Gothic 
vault, is dark and low. It is 
nevertheless extremely interesting, Fi.i6o«.-Ltii<iA. ca*ti.e .-► ix»i 
from the fact that the arcs- i/ii^oa^^inuiiln't e KurraH) 

doubleaux (transverse arches) are 

represented as enormous cables, and the intersections of the various 
planes as knotted cords. As far as 1 know, this was the first 
appearance of those naval elements which architects used to 
commemorate the exploits of the 
Portuguese fleet under the leader- 
ship of Dom Joao's famous son, 
the Infante Dom f-Ienriques. 

The civil buildings of the 
Romanesque and Gothic periods 
still existing have no very special 
character in the north of Portugal. 
They resemble those of the same 
period in the south of France. 
Among them are the Aniiga Casa 
do Senado at Braganza (thirteenth 
century) (Fig. 603). some fine 
houses at Vianna do Castello (Fig. 
604), the Pa<;odo Concelbo (Town 
Hall) in the same town (end of the 
fifteenth century, later restorations). 
If we may trust to manuscripts, 
MudejaT architecture also flourished 
here. Further. Alemtejo, where 
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the Musulmans sojourned longer 
than in the northern provinces, is 
rich in buildings oF the mixed style, 
for the most part of the sixteenth 
century. 

The name Cattille might have 
been applied to Portugal even more 
appropriately than to central Spain. 
It bristles with castles built either to 
guard the territories regained from 
the Moors, or to serve as break- 
waters against the Spaniards. The 
first are to be found in the north. 
Then come the group of fortresses 
destined by the Templars to de- 
fend the course of the Tagus. 
Finally, the southern citadels rose. •''•'• ^~^^f,l^1!;,^^^ b'^^es."'^"'** 
As to the fortifications directed {Aui/iars tv.oi.) 

against the Spaniards, they corre- 
spond with the courses of the four great rivers, the Douro. the 
Mondego, the Tagus and the Guadiana. Generally speaking, 
Portuguese fortresses are closely akin to those of Spain. 

The district of Leiria was wrested from the Moors about 1130, 
and definitively occupied in 1148. No sooner had Affonso 
Henriques acquired this strong strategic position, than he hastened 
to fortify it. In addition to the citadel, he built a wall to encircle 
the infant town. Save 
for a breach on the Liz, 
which flows at its feet, 
the old wall is intact in 
part, and of the town, 
the Romanesque church 
already mentioned (p. 
312) still remains. Dom 
Diniz (1279-1335), and 
his wife Dona Isabel of 
Aragon (Santa Isabel) 
made Leiria their favour- 
ite residence. The Tower 
of Homage (Menagen 
in Portuguese), and the 
ruins of the citadel, of 
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which it was thf; redoubt, 
date from the reign o( this 
king. But it was Joao 1. 
(1385-1433), the founder 
of Batalha. who huilt the 
castle, the chapel, and the 
fortifications which sur- 
round them (Figs. 605, 
606). 

The parade-ground is a 
triangular space at the foot 

of the ciudel. It is bor- n,i. 6h>.-alco»avi. h,ne; de cas™... 

dered on the south-east iAuiAsr! I'hsi.) 

by the palace, the upper 

storey of which was occupied by the king. A lateral flight of 
steps connected this with the parade-ground (c/. Figs. 603, 661, 
682). Escalade and projectiles were not to be feared at this 
Height. Hence the royal apartments facing the south-east were 
lighted by a continuous gallery, with light arcades affording a view 
of the town and the surrounding country. The same arrangement 
is to be seen in the summits of the towers adjoining the palace. 
On the other hand, the storey below the royal domicile has very 
narrow windows, and the ground floor is lighted only from an inner 

The Portuguese were always 
excellent engineers. Several fine 
works attest this, such as the 
Gothic bridge of Batalha, and the 
immense aqueducts da Armoreira 
at Elvas and da Prata at Evora 
(sixteenth century). 

The Cistercian tradition, which 
long persisted in Portugal, was 
not favourable to the development 
of sculpture. This is evident in 
the statues which decorate the 
porch of the Cathedral of Evora 
(Fig. 607) and some few other 

The tombs are the hrst monu- 
ments in which serious qualities 
are revealed. The monastery of 
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Santa Clara of Coimbra carefully 

pr«serv« that of Santa Isabel, 

wife of Dompiniz(l279-1335), 

executed during the queen's life- 
time. The monastery of Alcoba; a 

posteues three ; that of Dona 

Brites, wife of Dom Alfonso III. 

(1248-1279). who died in 1304 

(Fig. 608), and those of Dom 

Pedro I. (1367-1385). and 

Dona Ignez de Castro (d. 1355). 

Portuguese sculpture of the period 

has nothing equal to the re- 
cumbent figure of Ignez. and the 

kneeling angels who surround the 

unfortunate princess (Fig. 610). 
AtBatalha. Joao l.(d. 1434) 

and Philippa of Lancaster (d. '^"'' "' "''''naCe.^'' " "abia. 

1416), the founders of the monas- d''"". ojic/n^fiiH^tra/iiias.) 

tery, rest side by side on a sar- 

cophagus of antique form supported by eight lions (Fig. 598). 

The tombs of the Infantes — Dom Fernando, Dom Joao, Dom 

Henriques (Henry the Navigator; see Figs. 633, 635), and 

Dom Pedro — set into the wall, are too much damaged or too 

drastically restored to be taken into account. The fine sarcophagus 

of Duarte de Menezes is justly admired in the Museum of 
Santarem. 

Manueuan Period. 
— After the deaths of 
Dom Joao il. (1481- 
1490) and of the Infant 
Dom Alfonso (1491), 
the last representatives 
of the dynasty of Aviz, 
the throne had become 
vacant. Dom Manuel, 
Duke of VIzeu, Grand 
Master of the Order of 
Christ, was invited to fill 
it. Just at this period, 
Portugal, under the 
direction of Henry the 
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Navigator (1392-1460), h.d con- 
quered Madeira ( 1 41 9), the Azores 
(1432), Guinea (1482), Angola 
and Benguela (I486). In 1501, 
ahe took possession of Brazil, and 
from 1 509 to 1513 she pursued 
the dazzling course of her successes 
in India and Africa. It was during 
this period of ebulhtion and opu- 
:e that a singular style was 
evolved, complicated, but national 
and characteristic — the Manuelian 
style {Arte Mamdino). 

Much has been said as to the 
origin of the Manuelian Style. It 
has been sought in rhetorical 
1-].;. 614,— THriMAK, ciiMKMQ j)E phrascs, and some have supposed 
cHKmn ij™.ii '* '"^ cH,ii'Ki,. j^ J ji |jir||,pl(,jg 4yj,j India. The 

{Au/hiirs I'hsr.) , '^ I'll 

truth appears to be simpler. It 
was probably a hypertrophy of the Gothic, Mudejar. and Plateresque 
styles of the last half of the fifteenth century, determined by the too 
rapid inBux of gold. It was also a manifestation of gratitude to the 
Knights of Christ, those hardy 
navigators whose emblems and 
maritime tackle were reproduced 
on buildings. 

The designs for the Hierony- 
mite monastery of Belem, the 
most famous of the Manuelian 
buildings, are said to have been 
made by an architect named 
Boutaca, and the works to have 
been begun in 1 500. As a fact, 
ihey were not started till seventeen 
years later, when the direction of 
the architecture was entrusted to 
Joao de Castilho, and that of the 
sculpture to Nicolau Chatranez o 
Francez (Nicolas Chatranals the 
Frenchman). 

In plan. Santa Maria of Belem 
consists of a nave with side 
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aisles, unobtrusive transepts, and a 
single apse (reconstructed in the six- 
teenth century). The tribune or 
coTo alto aligned to the Chapter 
corresponds to the first bay oF the 
nave, and rises over the porch of the 
axial or central door. The facade 
towards the Tagui (Fig. 611) is 
pierced by a principal door, sur- 
mounted by a window, two immense 
apertures flanking it, and a rote- 
window which lights the transept on 
the Epistle side. From base to 
summit, this lateral door is loaded 
with pinnacles, finiala, canopies and 
statues. As in the Abbey Church 
of Alcoba^a, the three aisles are of k,,^. 6r6.— thomak. cuMKSTfi dk 
the same height and are crowned by tHKisr*.. kose-window anb 

one roof. The vaults are a network (AuihoySPheO 

of panels and ribs. The octagonal 

piers of the nave and the transept piers — over slender for their 
height — are marked by the* same excessive richness as the lateral 
door {Fig. 612). On the' other hand, the arcs^doubleaux, the 
formerets, and the auxiliary ribs, and 
the arches of doors and windows are 
simple in appearance, either semi- 
circular or elliptical with a large 
horizontal axis. The vaulted two- 
storeyed cloisters, a masterpiece by 
Joao de Castilho (Fig. 613), and the 
Chapter House, the vaulting of 
which is supported on a central 
column shaped like a baluster, are 
in harmony with the church. 

At about the same time when the 
walls of the monastery of Belem were 
rising from the ground, the royal 
Pantheon of Santa Cruz at Coimbra 
was demolished, and the present 
building was begun. It was finished 
in 1 52 1 by the architects and sculp- 
tors of Belem. The church consists 
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of an apse, a nave, and a choir 
within a tribune. It is closely akin 
to the Spanish chapets of the end 
of the sixteenth century — such as 
the Obispo chapel at Madrid 
(sup. p. 210), and in the interior 
ornamentation of the windows it 
shows those arches with concave 
and convex curves and pointed 
summits which occurred in an 
earlier period from Salamanca to 
Toulouse(Mip. p. 211-222). 

When the successors of the Tem- 
plars wished to enlarge the monastic 
church of Thomar, they applied in 
their turn to Joao de Castilho and 
Fii^ 6.e.-Lisii,K ciiLkCH (IK DA Nicolas Chatranais. Hence the 
coNCEnii> vFi.iiA. outer door (Fig. 614) is a reduction 

<,pkoi.offi,-maspi,o„sr''/-i'k-^'.'> of that of Bclem, while the nave 
reproduces that of Santa Cruz, and 

the tomb of Diogo da Cama (Fig. 615) in the Cloister do Cemi- 

lario (Fig. 585) may be classed as Gothic. Thomar is dislinguished 

from preceding buildings by the rose-wmdow which lights the 

tribune, and by the famous window 

of the Chapter House below this 

(Fig. 616). These two examples, 

executed about 1 450 from the designs 

of Ayres do Quintal, surpass every 

known Manuelian motive in com- 
plexity. Yet they found so many 

admirers that they were copied at 

Cintrain 1550. 

Although the Imperfect Chapels of 

Bataiha belong, as has been said, to 

the end of the Gothic style, we must 

except the central door, Rnished in 

the sixteenth century, where we find 

the Manuelian combination of con- 
cave and convex curves noted in the 

AuJiencia of Barcelona (Fig. 278). 
The porch of Nossa Senhora da 

Concei^ao Velha at Lisbon (Fig. 
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618), and that oE the Asylum de 
la Madre de Deos in the same 
dty, founded by Alienor, widow 
of Joio 11.(1481-1490) in 1509. 
belong to the Belem variety of the 
Manuelian ttyle ; the door of Sao 
Joao Baptista ol Thomar (Fig. 
619), the door and windows of 
the University, and the door of 
the historic house of Maria Tellez 
at Coimbra belong to the Thomar 
variety ; the door of Sao Juliao of 
Setubal, that of the Church of 
Marvilla at Sanlarem, and the 
curious door of the Church do 
Carmo at Evora, composed of 
branches of trees and interlaced 
"i,K"},'y.-,v!^uK^'" """'" ribbons resting upon twisted col- 
(.inM.p^v /■/,<,/,) umns, are of the Bataiha varie^. 

The amalgamation oF the various 
Manuelian styles is effected in the twin windows of the house of 
Garcia de Resende at Evora (Fig. 620) ; in a palace at Vianna 
do Gistelho (Fig. 621) ; in a delightful window of the Casa dos 
Coimbras. at Braga ; in the fa;ade of the Casa de Sub-Ripas, at 
Coimbra ; in a twin window at Portalegre, etc. The tower of 
Belem. built from a design 
attributed to Garcia de 
Resende, and finished in 
1520, in the reign of 
Manuel I., is the only 
fortified building which 
has a Manuelian decora- 
tion. The windows, the 
watch 'towers, the 
bratisses, the battlements 
in the form of shields 
ornamented with the opten 
cross of the Order of 
Christ, and a covered 
balcony on the side to- 
wards the river are all in 
excellent taste. 
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The finest building in which 
distant memories of the Musul- 
man domination hnger is the 
palace oF Cintra, near Lisbon, 
begun by Joao I. towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, and 
finished at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, in the reign of 
Manuel I. (Figs. 624, 625). 

Two rooms on the first floor, 
the Sola das Pegas and the Sah 
Grande or dos Cysnes, are re- 
markable for their magnificent 
wooden ceilings. The first is 
decorated with magpies (pegas), 
holding in their beaks a rose, and 
the device of Joao I., por bene 
(for good). The Sata dos Cysnes 

is covered with a barrel vault divided into octagonal coffers on 

the flat part of which swans are painted. Pendants hang from the 

square spaces between the coffers. The frames and the cornice, 

which has a white ground, are ornamented with a foliage pattern 

in red and blue, heightened with gold. On the second storey is 

the Sala das Armas (Hall of the 

coats of arms), rather later in date 

than the other two (c. 1520). It 

is square, but the introduction of 

squinch arches at the angles made it 

possible to cover it with a pyramidal 

timber cupola. The royal coats of 

arms and those of the Infantes are 

painted on the soffits. All round 

the hall, above the cornice, stags 

bear the shields of the seventy-two 

noble famihes of Portugal. 

The Oriental character of the 

ceilings at Cintra is masked by orna- 
ments and mouldings in the Italian 

style. On the other hand. MusuU 

man influence predominates in the 

outline of the twin windows with 

their horseshoe arches, their delicate 
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columns and capitals, and 
alto in the whitewash of 
the Sala Jos Cymes. The 
true decorative wealth of 
the palace is to be found 
in the azulejos. Those 
which date from the four- 
teenth century are cut cHit, 
and form a veritable mar- 
quetry. Others, more 
modem, retain the geo- 
metric design, but are of 
the class called cuerJa 
seca in Spain {sup. p. 
269). A third category, 
perliapi the most curious, 
includes the facing of the little apartment called the Sala das Sereias 
(Sirens). The squares have white grounds with green vine leaves 
and purple tendrils in relief. The frame, ornamented with geo- 
metrical designs, is blue, white and green, with black line«. We 
must also note the high wainscot of the Sala dos Cysnes, composed 
of white and green squares, and crowned by a green frieze of 
alternate Moresque merlons and castles. The immense conical 
cupolas which dominate the palace were also faced with pottery. 
They form part of the ancient buildings, and, like that of the Alco- 
ba^a, surmount the kitchens {sup. p. 305). 

The porcelain facings of the old Cathedral of Giimbra (Fig. 623) 
might have rivalled those of Cintra, but they have been partially 
destroyed. 

The earliest azulejos 
were manufactured by the 
Moors. Some came from 
Valencia and Seville. But 
soon Portugal had famous 
factories of her own. 
There were thirteen at Lis- 
bon. The Sala dos Cysnes 
plaques were executed in 
those of Belem for Dom 
Manuel, and the novices 
of Sao Thiago had famous 
furnaces at PameJIa. 
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The Mudejar buildings, if we except tlie Palace of Cinira, are 
nearly all grouped at Evora (Alemtejo). The ruined palace of 
Dom Manuel I, has double windowg with horse-shoe arches, 
ornamented on the intrados with festoons, sometimes in brick. 



sometimes in stone, and connected 
pointed gable of contrary flexure, 
ornamented capitals complete them. 
A door of the convent of Loyos 
(Fig. 627), and the liltle loggia 
known as the Portas de Moura. 
of the same date as the palace, 
have the same decoration. The 
porch of S5o Francisco (c. 1500), 
where the semi- circular, the horse- 
shoe arch struck from a single 
centre, and the pointed horse-shoe 
arch all fraternise, also deserves 
mention (Fig. 626). Gothic and 
Musulman architecture are again 
united at Santarem, in the minaret- 
belfry of Sao Joao do Alporio ; at 
Vianna do Alemtejo, in a double 
window with festooned archivolts ; 
in the castle of Alvito (between 
Evora and Beja), begun in 1494 
for Joao II., and in a pavilion 
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built about the same time For Affonso 
of Portugal, Archbishop oE Evora. 

Mueulman influences persisted in 
Portugal long after the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Thus at Cuimaraes, Braga, 
Villa Real, Braganza, Oporto, and in 
the towns of the south we find adufa& 
in all respects similar to the mushara- 
biehi of Cairo. 

Finally, Elvas. one of the great 
cities of Alemtejo, with its patios, its 
open staircases set against the walls of 
the courtyards, its terraced roofs, its 
uniformly white houses, has the ap' 
pearance of a Moroccan town. 

In spite of the coming of Van Eycit 
lo Portugal (.inf. p. 328), and the long 
sojourn Sansovino is said to have made 
here in the reign of Joao II. {inf. p. 
336) neither Flanders nor Italy bad 
mutji general influence upon the development of the 
Manuelian period. Sculpti 



during the 
:, in particular, seems to have been 
wholly unaffected. It was, indeed, 
under the direction of Diogo de 
Castilho and Nicolas Chatranais 
that the two doors of Belem were 
executed (Fig. 611), also the 
decorations of Santa Cruz at 
Coimbra, and notably the royal 
tombs (Fig, 628) of Dom Alfonso 
Henriques (1 139-1 165) and Dom 
Sancho 1. (1185-1211). On the 
other band, in the same church 
we admire a stone pulpit in the 
finest French Renaissance style, 
which is the work of Joao de 
Rulo 0"n de Rouen). This 
artist arrived at Coimbra in 1 522, 
accompanied by lago Longuin 
(Jacques Longuin) and Filipo 
Oduarte (Philippe Odoart or 
Edouard), three famous French 
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maiters. saye the chronicle of 
Agostino of Coimbra. 

There is reason to suppose that 
Jean de Rouen and his colleagues 
carved, among other things, two 
reredoses set into the walls of the 
cloisters of Santa Cruz, the lateral 
door known as ihe Especiosa of 
the SeVelha (old Cathedral), and 
the Virgin of the pediment. 

TTie tombs of Diogo de Pin- 
hen^o, first Bishop of Funchal 
(d. 1325) (Nossa Senhora dot 
Olivaes at Thomar). and those 
of Carreiro, Dom Duarte de 
Menezes, and the Barbosas 
(Church of Gra9a, Santarem), are 
KtREuos Jf THE HIGH ALTAR ^'^o '" '^"^ Frcnch Style, while 

that of Dom Joao d' Almeida (Fig. 

629), who died in 1512, is of a very individual type of Manuelian, 

akin to the finest Plateresque. 

In Portugal, the reredoa has been replaced almost everywhere 

either by pictures or baldaquins, or by stepped pyramids on which 

innumerable candles are arranged 

on festivals, with the monstrance at 

the apex. Among those which 

have survived, thai in the Old 

Cathedral of Coimbra is undoubt- 
edly the best (Fig. 630). It was 

executed for the Count Bishop 

Jorge d' Almeida, who occupied 

the see of Coimbra from 1481 to 

1 543. A receipt has been found 

in the archives dated 1506, in 

the name of " Master Vlimer the 

Fleming and his companion Jean 

d'Ypres." Must we conclude that 

they were the sole authors of the 

reredos ? To judge by the style, 

they would seem to have collabo- 
rated with a Spanish master of the 

end of the fifteenth century. Two 
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reredoses by Nico!ag Chatranais, 
one at San Marcos, near Coimbra, 
the other in the royal castle oF La 
Penha, may be mentioned, but 
with the reminder that both are 
I be works of French artists. 

The painted and gilded statues 
of the sanctuary of Thomar are 
greatly superior to the Portuguese 
reredoses (Fig. 631). Together 
with the pictures in the ambulatory 
and the warm polychromy of tbe 
architecture, they give considerable 
character to the building. This 
decoration was executed by order 
of Manuel 1. (1495-1521). 

Finally, sculptor and architect 
collaborated in the pelurinhos, or pillory-columns, also called forca 
doi fidalgos on account of the great number of nobles who were 
tortured or exposed a[ them. They still stand in the open 
spaces at Thomar, Lisbon, Cintra, Arcos, Val de Vez, and other 
towns, and in spite of their function, they ere often very graceful. 

The art of illumination was prac- 
tised at an early period. Prey Ber- 
nardo de Brito mentions a portrait 
from life of Count Henriques (1092- 
1112) which adorned the frontispiece 
of a Bible in ihe monastery of Alco- 
ba^a. This work has disappeared, 
but the archives of Torro do Tombo 
possess a Commentary on the Apo- 
calypse in a barbarous style, signed 
"Edgar" and dated 1189, The 
drawings are executed in sepia on 
horizontal bands c^ light yellow and 
reddish -orange. The architecture is 
in the early MuJejar style. 

In the time of Alfonso IH. (1248- 
1 279), miniature made some progress, 
as is shown by two fine manuscripts 
on parchment. One (Torro do 
Tombo, parcel ii, no. iii de Foraes), 
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has a Christ painted in blue and red on 
p. 9 ; the other (National Library. 
Lisbon), is a magniiicent Hebrew 
Bible with decorative illuminations in 
red, blue, and gold. It was written at 
Cerbere (Spain) in 1 299 by the Rabbi 
AbrahSo. and illustrated by Jose 
Osarfatl. It is most valuable for the 
exact representation it gives of Portu- 
guese Mudejar architecture of this 
period, and shows how French 
Gothic and the Musulman style ol 
Seville were mingled in almost equal 
proportions. 

We must further call attention to 
the ancient Candonsro of the College 
of the Nobles (Fig. 632), the Vistas 
e Plantai das Forlalezas do reino 
feilas por Duarle Darmas, Es 
da Caza do Stnkat Re Do\ 



r, Manoel 1495-152! (Torre do 
Tombo) and four fine manuscripts 
in the Bibliotheque Nationals 
Paris: the chronicle of Gomez 
Eannet de Azurara, written in 
1453, and enriched with an excel- 
lent portrait of Henry the Navi- 
gator (Fig. 633) ; the Leal Con- 
aellieiro, the Breve Iralado or 
Epilogo de lodos os oisos reyes que 
fern habido no Estado by Pedro 
Barrero de Resende (1635). with 
portraits of the governors of the 
Indies, and the Genealogia Uni- 
versal de la Nobilmima Casa de 
Sandoval (,\6\2), illustrated by a 
Portuguese named Eduardus Cal- 
deira, and bound in a magnificent 
cover of silver-gilt, chased at 
Lisbon. Special mention is also 
due to the precious missal of 
Estevao Gongaloes (seventeenth 
century), on which the kings took 
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their oalh to the Constitution (Fig, 
634). and to the Memorias da 
paz de Utrech by Luis da Cunha 
(1715). 

The history of PortugucBe paint- 
ing is more ohscure in its origins 
than that of miniature. According 
to Frey Luis dc Souza, there was 
in the Monastery of Sao Domingo 
an altar-piece, representing Santa 
habel. wile of Dom Diniz {1279- 
1325). in the character of the 
Virgin Mary, and her son, after- 
wards Affonso IV. (1325-1357), 
in that of the Child Jesus. Frey 
Bernardo Brito, for his part, men- 
tions an Adoration of the Shepherds 
in which Affonso IV. and his son 
Dom Pedro figured. 
"'~ n^7AN"'vlcS'TK*''sH^TrE''iir'^'''' ^'*™* '"8^* breaks in, though it 

lasts but a short time, after the visit 
of Jan van Eyck, who, in 1428, came to paint the portrait of 
Dona Isabel, daughter of Dom Joao I. .(1387-1433). The choice 
the king made of Van Eyck is explained by the relations which 
maritime commerce had 
established between Por- 
tugal and Flanders. As 
early as 1 386, Portuguese 
merchants had an Ex- 
change at Antwerp ; in 
1 503 a factory had been 
established there, which 
soon prospered. 

Nuno Gon9alves, ap- 
pointed painter to Affonso 
V. on July 20, 1450 
(Archives of Torre do 
Tomho), belongs to the 
second period. Two large 
triptych s by him exist, 
known as the Adora<;5o 
de San Vicente. (One 
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(H«pt,aL d,-, MiMricordia, Opcrlo.) 

Gomez Eaanes (Fig. 633), with 
the saint. 

There were undoubtedly ties 
Gon^alves and the Flemish and 
earhest youth, the Portuguese 
school nevertheless affirmed its 
individuality. The very pro- 
nounced ethnical type and the 
scale of colour contributed to 
characterise it. As the artist 
was appointed painter to the 
king in 1450, and as Henry 
the Navigator died in 1460. 
we may fix the date of the 
triptych between these two 

The school of the north, 
which developed at the same 
period as the school of Lisbon, 
is also magnificently repre- 
sented. About 1510. the 
Master of Tarouca painted 
for the church of this town a 



is signed.) They are master- 
pieces (Fig. 635). By the care- 
ful study of the ^res, the 
learned treatment of the drap- 
eries, the rendering of detail, 
at once careful and broad, by 
composition and by colour, they 
constitute the finest homage art 
could have awarded to the 
patron saint of Portugal, victor 
over the Musulmans, and to 
ihe creators of the national 
navy. On the central panel, 
known as the Panel of the 
Infante, we see, on the right, 
Henry the Navigator (Fig. 635), 
another portrait of whom, prob- 
ably by the same master, is to 
be found in the Chronicle of 
ICing Alfonso V. kneeling above 

oi artistic affinity between Nuno 
Burgundian masters, but, from its 



{Museum of Colml.ia.) 
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SainI Peler and a Sairtl 
Michael of a vigorously 
realistic type. Vaico Fer- 
nandez, called Grlo Va<co. 
wuhiipupil. GraoVasco, 
it ii said, was btnn at Vizeu 
in a null worked by his 
father, and was tent to 
Italy by Manuel I. Al- 
though ancient documents 
have been Found, in which 
painters named Vasco, 
Velasco. Vielascus (in 
(Mu«'umtf c'lX'iV '"" " ^(AutZr-^ fAai ) Spanish Velazquez) figure, 
there is no formal men- 
tion of the artist until 1630. A Calvary, a replica of the Master 
of Tarouca's Saint Peter, a Penteant, a Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, a Baptism of Christ with an admirable head of the 
Saviour, and the Saint Peter (in the Cathedral of Vizeu), attributed 
lo Grao Vasco. are among the finest works of the early sixteenth 
century (Fig. 637). The head of the Apostle in the last-named 
work, the tiara, the subsidiary scenes, the Gothic towers of Rome 

might be the work of a Flemish 

artist ; the details of the throne recall 
the dassic forms of the French Re- 
naissance introduced into Portugal 
by Nicholas Chatranais and Jean de 
Rouen, but the modelling is indi- 
genous, and shows that this work, so 
little known in spite of its magnifi- 
cence, was executed in Portugal. 

The Pons Vitae of Oporto (Fig. 
636) presents a problem so far un- 
solved, but both sacred figures and 
landscape are the work of a great 
master, as are also the portraits c' 
Manuel I. (1495-1521). Dona 
Maria, his second wife, and their 
numerous children, kneeling at the 
foot of the Cross. But who was 
this master ? Not Hubert Van 
Fyck, nor Memling, whose names 
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have been suggested, nor even Grao 
Vasco. The style oF the painter of 
the Fans VUat is too dissimilar from 
theirs, and also, the royal portraits 
were painted between 1515 and 1 520, 
and the Van Eycks and Memling 
were no longer living at this period. 
The only indubitable point is that the 
artist had been brought up in a mys- 
tical centre analogous to the Portu- 
guese centre. He may have been the 
painter of the praying portraits of their 
Catholic Majeslies (Fig. 364). 

Numerous fifteenth and sixteenth 
century pictures are to be found at 
Coimbra. Those in the choir of Santa 
Cruz are ascribed to a painter called ? ,t^. eu— anmjnciation. 

Velascus. This was not the Vasco (Museum of Lisbon.) 

of Vizeu. The most important group {Aaihors Thai.) 

belongs to the Museum of the Uni- 
versity. It consists oE three distinct categories : the lirst. aerial and 
transparent in effect, is well represented by the Coronation of the 
Virgin (Fig. 639), others by the 
Nalivity, in which a profusion 
of gold and precious stones con- 
trasts with the simplicity of the 
preceding series, while for the 
third we may take as typical a 
little Descent from the Cross (Fig. 
640), which, if it was not painted 
at Venice, denotes a very special 
temperament. The lawny hair 
of the Magdalen blends with the 
carmine and black of the drap- 
eries in a warm and sumptuous 
harmony. 

It is also in the Museum at 
Lisbon that we may best study 
the Portuguese primitives, setting 
aside the large pictures already 
described. 

The Belrolhal of ihe Virgin 
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ii notewortKy by reaton of the very 

individual and somewhat flethy, 

though youthful , features of Mary 

(Fig. 641). They are frankly 

Portuguese. 1 may add (hat among 

ihe coins offered to the priest there 

is one with the effigy and name oE 

toio ill. (1521-1557). The femi- 
nine type of the Betrothal is 

repeated in an Annunciation, the 

figures in which are relieved against 

a twin window (Fig. 642). The 

horse-shoe arches, (he delicate 

column and (he capital seem la 

have been borrowed from some 

building at Evora, such as the door 

of the cloister of Loyoe (Fig. 627). pi.,. 6j4.-cnBi.r.pv;„ fkxieke.h.. 

Two delightful works, recalling the ox"*!*^ 'i'"'™""-^ t^'Y ""■ 

Coimbra Assumption in some re- {a'^Z^ipLl-j 

spects, are also thoroughly Portu- 
guese in colour, drawing, and detail. One represents the Virgin 

seated in a garden, with the Infant Jesus on her lap (Fig. 

645). An angel with red and greyish -indigo wings offers the child 
some black figs, gathered surely 
in an orchard of Alemtejo. In 
the second the painter has 
depicted Mary after the Resur- 
reclion{Fi%.643). Other inter- 
esting works are a very deli- 
cately treated Marriage of ihe 
Virgin (Fig. 646) and the 
series celebrating the Exploits 
of Correa, Grand Master of 
Thomar (or of Sao Thiago, 
according to another version). 
They are severe works, strongly 
national in character (Fig. 644), 
which nevertheless recall the 
Catalan Jaime Huguet (sup. p. 
1 76), and are ascribed to 
Christovao Figuieredo. 

Other sixteenth century 
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works are : a Virgin and Infant 
Christ (Fig. 647). a supposed 
portrait of Dona Catalina of Ara- 
gon. Queen of England, as Saint 
Catherine, by Carvalho (Fig. 648), 
the Virgin in Glory {Church of 
Tarouca) painted by Gasper Vaz 
about 1340, and portraits of Dom 
Joao III. and his wife. Doiia Cata- 
lina, sister of Charles V., ascribed 
to Sanchez Coello {sup. p. 251) 
(Fig. 650). 

There is very little trace of the 
Portuguese element in Jesus appear- 
ing after the Resurrection (Fig. 
649). in which women of the Hemish 

M,^ 6,6.— iiAkkiAiiE .IK iHEvin.iv, 'yp^ surround a Christ who recalls 
(MuseTim of Lisbon.) the Jesus of thc Baptism in Vizeu 

(Aur/,«r-, PM.i Cathedral, still less in twelve pic- 

lures, removed from the Cathedral 

of Evora to make way for a Baroque altar, and relegated to the 

Archbishop's palace, or in a Saint Helena of a chapel in the 

cathedral cloisters (Fig. 651). This 

remarkable series of thirteen panels 

would seem rather to be the work of a 

Flemish master. There are some very 

similar pictures by Gerard David in the 

Grand Ducal Gallery at Darmstadt, and 

as this artist was in Portugal at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, it is 

possible that he may have painted them 

at this period. On the other hand, two 

fine portraits of bishops in the small gal- 
lery adjoining the municipal library have 

the characteristics of the local sch< 

(Fig. 652). One of them bears the arms 

of Portugal and Aragon on the clasp 

of his cope ; he is said to represent 

Dom Alfonso. Bishop of Evora. and 

the other, distinguished by the device of 

Doiia Leonor, would seem to be either 

Dom Martinho of Portugal, or Cardinal 
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Dom Affonso, the son of Dom 
Manuel and of Kis second wife. 

It is evident from tkis study 
that from the second half of the 
fifteenth century and during the 
first half of the sixteenth there 
were in Portugal three national 
schools, those of the north, the 
centre, and the south, quite distinct 
from the great schools of the rest 
of Europe. They proclaim them- 
selves at Vizeu, in the paintings 
attributed to Grao Vaaco ; at 
Coimbra, in the canvases of the 
Museum; and at Lisbon in the 
two triptychs of the Patriarchate, 
Fiu e^B.-cAKVAi.H.i. ui.sa SAMA in thc picturcs representing the 
JT, J >. '^'''/'''"'^i.i. . , . . exploits of Correa. and in certain 

(Prado Museum,) {I'/n/t. Lanoste-) i i- i f i i i i 

delightrul panels, where the type 
of the Virgin, the architecture, the coins, and the fruits are con- 
vincing certificates of origin ; finally, at Evora, in two portraits 
of bishops. It is undeniable that these schools are more or less 
of Flemish descent, and show the influence of; Antwerp masters, 
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Kli:,65I.-SAINT HEl 

(Callicdral of Kvor 



more particularly that of Quentin 
Matsys (1455-1530). But thU 
strain is not unique ; affinities with 
Italy and Catalonia must also be 
taken into account. As to the 
paintings in the Museum of Coim- 
bra comprised in the first group, 
and the pictures in the Lisbon 
Museum, where the local flavour 
is so pronounced, they have all 
the combined grace and precision 
of French miniatures of the end 
of the fifteenth century. They re- 
mind u> that Portuguese mediaeval 
literature had ancestors !n France, 
that Huguet, Nicolas Chatranais, 
Jean de Rouen, Jacques Longuin, 
and many of their compatriots 
worked at Bataiha, Belem, Thomar 
and Coimbra, and that about 1450 
-painter. Master Cuillaume Belles, to 



Burgundy tent a famous git 
Bataiha. 

It is impossible that the Portuguese school can be wholly un- 
represented outside the country itself. We might perhaps attribute 
to it several pictures much admired in France and in Spain. 

Woodwork- — In Portugal it is customary for the Canons to 
be seated either round 
entrance of the nave. 
Their stalls are, gener- 
ally speaking, very sim- 
ple. Those of Santa 
Cruz at Coimbra com- 
memorating great naval 
expeditions are exceptions 
to this rule {Fig. 653), as 
are the stalls at Belem. 
which are in an excellent 
Plateresque style. 

Goldsmith's Work.— 
The monstrance of the 
Palace of Ajuda, exe- 
cuted by Gil Vicente 
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with the first gold brought 
from the Indies, and after- 
wards enriched with 
enamelled figures, ranks 
as the masterpiece of 
goldsmith's work in Por- 
tugal (Fig. 656). Next 
in order of merit are : the 
Cross of the Collegiate 
Church of Guimaraes, 
and the triptych of Nossa 
Senhora da Oliveira in 

111. 6;j.-C(p1m«ha. ^cm>lk.»TAtL. i.f (Jjg jji^g tOWtl (Fig. 655 

(AuiJ,i,ri 1-t,.!.) and sup. p. 193), the 

reliquary with innumer- 
able enamels of the hospital of La Madre de Deus at Lisbon, the 
Romanesque chalice, the Manuelian chalice, and the carved jet 
cross in the oriental style (end of sixteenth century) of the Se of 
Coimbra, the monstrance of Dom Miguel de Silva de Vizeu, the 
otculatorium of chased silver in the Lisbon Academy (Fig. 654), 
the casket of San Pantaleo in the cathedral of Oporto, the pro- 
cessional crosses in the Museum of Lislx>n, the monstrance 
executed in 1450 for Joao de Orneles. Abbot of Alcobasar, the 
crozier of the Cathedral 
of Evora, the delicate 
U-reliefs of which re- 
present dances of sirens 
and naked satyrs, the 
silver - gilt chalice and 
paten of the Palace of 
Ajuda. In spite of their 
lack of originality — the 
only defect to be laid to 
their charge — these ob- 
jects, and also certain 
enamels in the Limousin 
style, seem to have been 
made in Portugal or Spain. 
They were probably exe- 
cuted in workshops where 
the tradition which French 
enamellers had brought 
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into the Asturiaa towards 
the end oE the fourteenth 
century had been pre- 
served. One of these 
craftsmen, named Fer- 
nay, worked at Oviedo 
in 1378. 

Embroideries. — The 
great cathedrals : Vizeu, 
Guunaraes, Coimbra and 
Braga. possess marvellous 
specimens. In a hermit- 
age of Castro Daire, there 
is a white mitre em- 
broidered with gold (thir- 
teenth century) and a 
bishop's- staff. Two masterpieces come from the monastery of 
Lorvao : the Abbess' cope, and a pulpit -hanging, on which the em- 
broiderer has represented Jupiter's eagle carrying off Ganymede. 

The Spanish Occupation (1580-1640).— The last sdon of 
the house of Vizeu, the Cardinal-King Henrique*, died in 1580 
without heirs, Philip 11. took advantage of this to invade Portugal. 
After taking Lisbon, he had himself pro- 
claimed King there under the title of Philip 1. 
The new sovereign encouraged a transforma- 
tion of architecture, for which the excesses of 
the Manuelian style had prepared the way. 

In 1483. Lorenzo the Magnilicent had, 
at the request of Joao II. (1481-1490), sent 
Andrea Contucci, called Sansovino, to Portu- 
gal. I-Ie remained there till the death of the 
king, and introduced Italian architecture. 
Then, about 1525, a little church, Nossa 
Senhora de Gra^ (Fig. 657), was built at 
Evora in the Renaissance style, known 
in Portugal as the Michelangelesque or 
Romanisl style. But the triumph of the 
Manuelian Style made this attempt al>ortive. 
Thus we may consider the Cloisters of 
Thomar, known as 
Philips, as the Grsi 
superposed classical 
337 



Cloisters of the 
building in which the 
ders appear (Fig. 658). 
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The work, excellent of its kind, recalls the court ol the Famese 
Palace built by Antonio di San Gallo about 1 530, and the basilica 
of Vicenza decorated by Palladio in 1550, The grey granite 
cloisters of the Cathedral of Vizeu are a combination of Bramante's 
Santa Maria delta Pace cloisters and of the Plateresque cloisters of 
Santiago Apostol at Salamanca {sup. p. 215). In spite of the 
difficulty of cutting this hard material, the capitals with their four 
volutes, the fluted shafts and the bases are all perfect in execution. 
The Chapel of the Magi, 
built by Dona Antonia 
deVilhena(l556).atSan 
Marcos, near Colmbra, is 
a work of unrivalled purity 
and delicacy. The Uni- 
versity of Coimbra and 
the central College of 
Evora call for no more 
than a passing mention. 

In the Se Nova (new 
cathedral) of Coimbra 
(last halF of the sixteenth 
century), the barrel vaults 
and the cupola are 
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divided into coffers. This Italian 

arrangement oF the vaults was soon 

to become general (Fig. 634). Il 

is found again with variations (octa- 

gons and squares with pendants) 

in the sacristy and the staircase 

leading to the coro alio in Santa 

Cruz at Coimbra, in San Vicente at 

Lisbon (the Pantheon of the House 

of Braganza), Nossa Senhora do 

Pilar at Oporto, and the chapel of 

the monastery of Santa Clara at 

Coimbra (1649). 

The most interesting of these 

churches, Nossa Senhora do Pilar, 

was rebuilt in 1602 on the plan ol 

the Pantheon. The cloisters were 

made circular, to harmonise with 

the church (Fig. 659). Thegranite 

building is a model of stone-cutting 

and dressing. In this connection, 1 may 

tion of the cloisters of Thomar and Vizi . 

excellent Italian models, the buildings of this period seem to have 

been constructed by engineers rather than by architecta. Hence 

boldness of design and technical perfection of execution are often 

combined with a singular disregard for rhythm and proportion. 
Civil architecture followed 
the tendencies of religious 
architecture ; but it shows 
more independence (Fig. 
660). Houses retain the 
traditional arrangement 
(Fig. 661). Thus the 
steps, often preceded by 
a platform, are set against 
the fagade and lead to a 
porch, under which is the 
door of an elevated ground 
floor or even of the first 
storey (c/ Figs. 603, 682, 
and p, 315). 

The architecture of the 
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Philips had the same 
duration in Portugal as 
that of the Escorial in 
Spain. The [a;ade of 
the church dew Ejctinctos 
Carmelitat at Oporto 
showt a new departure 
{Fig. 662). The classic 
orders and the friezes 
with triglyphs slill reign ; 
but pediments become 
irregular, straight lines be- 
come curves, and a truly 
Mi:, *"''~™';||";';.^^''^'^!|j'"^^'p'^j^^^,,'';'''^''^'^''''^ Manuelian fantasy makes 

iAniiii-ri I'M.) itself feh in the composi- 

The Dealh of Saint Bernard, a painted terra-cotta group in the 
abbey church of Alcoba^a, is not faultless. Nevertheless, its com- 
plexity — it contains nearly thirty over life-size figures — its strong 
religious feeling, the serene grace of the celestial musicians and 
singers who welcome the saint to Paradise, the monastic austerity 
of the terrestrial figures, and the reticent polychromy raise it far 
above the average of Portuguese sculpture. 

The polychrome Pieta of the Coimbra Museum (Fig. 663) is so 
closely akin to the school of Juan de Juni {sup. p. 238, 239) that 
it must be attributed to a Spanish artist. Three bas-reliefs in the 
Lisbon Museum, modelled, apparently, in a substance composed of 
earth and plaster, suggest 
a similar origin (Fig. 664). 
They have the grand 
qualities of composition 
and technique of Italian 
sculpture of the middle of 
the seventeenth century, 
and on the other hand, 
the general disposition 
and the polychromy recall 
the Spanish reredoses of 
the school of Roldan {sup. 
p. 246). 

Sio Francisco at 
Oporto, however, and 
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the Gilded Chapel of the 
Cathedra], are cKaracter- 
islically Portuguese, if we 
take into account the 
casing of excellently 
carved and gilded wood 
with which columns, 
vaults, ahars and balus- 
trades were faced after 
their completion. 

During the Spanish 
domination, Portuguese 
painting gradually de- 
clined. The portraits of 
great persons and of un- 
known individuals in the 
University at Coimbra, in 
the National Library at 
Lisbon, and in the 

Lisbon Museum have lost all artistic character. 

Coldsmilh's IVorli- — It is sometimes diliicult to discriminate 

between native specimens and those brought from Spain, A work 

as to the origin o[ which there is no possible doubt is in that chapel 

of the cathedral at Oporto which corresponds to the Gilded 

Chapel. The altar, the tabernacle, the reredos and the plate are 

entirely of silver. The whole, though rather heavy, is extremely 

magnificent. The work 

was begun in 1632, and 

continued for a century. 

Throughout this long 

period only Portuguese 

artists were employed 

upon it. Their names 

have been carefully pre- 
served : Bartholomeu 

Nunes, Manoe] dc Souza, 

Miguel Percira, Pedro 

Francisco, Manoel 

Teixeira and Manoel 

Gucdes. ■ 

IVooiiwork. — Walnut, n.:.66s.-.M<>sAsiii 

mahogany, efwny, the (^-I'n 
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woods of Goa, were those most in 
favour. But the line quality of the 
material is not the »ote merit of 
Portuguese woodwork. The choir- 
stalU of the cathedral of Braga 
(seventeenth century), and the more 
modern ones at the monastery of 
Lorvao, are remarkable for their 
exuberant ornament. But the mas- 
sive forms, the mixture of turnery 
and carving, the high relief of the 
decorations and profiles, and certain 
forms borrowed from the Far East, 
give the furniture an individuality 
which distinguishes it sharply from 
that of other nations. Finally, 
whereas the Spaniards studded their 
doors with hammered nails, the 
Portuguese composed theirs of rec- 
tangular panels in the form of step-pyramids crowned with a 
moulded bronze nail in the shape of a chess-pawn or the knob of a 

Poiiery.—Jite country palace of Ba<;alhoa {left bank of the 
Tagus) was built towards the end of the fifteenlh century for Doiia 
Brites, the mother of 
Manuel I. Like Cintra. 
it is a perfect museum of 
decorative pottery. Sev- 
eral pavilions, a portico, 
a fountain, the partition- 
walls, the seats, and the 
tubs for orange-trees are 
faced with splendid 
plaques. In the central 
pavilion adjoining the 
fountain, the visitor is 
struck by the panels repre- 
senting the Combat of ihe 
Lapitha and Cenlaun, 
and Susanna and ihc 
Elders. The latter, 
painted in a soft, light 
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scale— white, grey, yellow ochre, 
blue and green — bears the date 
1 565 on the base. Other panels, 
more modern in appearance, are 
signed on a damaged part wilh a 
name ending in . . . los, signify- 
ing, no doubt, Francisco Mattos, 
who executed the line potteries of 
Sao Roque at Lisbon in the year 
I5S4. At Ba^alhoa there are 
alto medallions with busts in relief, 
which might have come from the 
workshop of Luca della Robbia 
at the same time as those of the 
convent of the Madre de Deus at 
Lisbon. 

The circular chapel of Sant' ^.^^._ ^^ — aveibo, chapel do semiob 
Amroa at Alcantara (c. 1 580), " <"-s «arr..cas 

the Dominican monastery at Elvas, W^"- BU'.) 

a church near Ba^alhoa (1648), 

the church of Alvito, Santa Maria Marvilla atSantarem, the Matriz 
de Caldas da Rainha, the charming Manuelian collegiate church 
of Caminha on the Minho, and the 
college of Evora, are also embellished 
with revetments of porcelain. 

Art in the Eighteenth 
Century. — After the expulsion of 
the Spaniards (1640). Portugal was 
quiescent for half a century ; then 
the Churriguereaque style on the one 
hand, and the influence of Italian 
architecle on the other, made them- 
selves felt. But the national character 
soon asserted itself, and modified 
the foreign importations. 

Churches. — The first important 
building in which the tendencies that 
make their earliest appearance in 
the church doa Exlinctos Carme- 
litas at Oporto (Fig. 662) are fully 
developed, is the immense monastery 
of Mafra to the north of Lisbon 
343 
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(Fig. 665). Joio V. 
(1706-1750), under 
whom the work was 
brought to a successful 
end. spent over 
50.000,000 francs 
(£2,000,000) upon it, 
and poured all the re- 
sources of the royal ex- 
chequer into this gulf. 
The architects were J. F. 
Ludwig of f^tisbon, and 
his son. J. P. Ludwig. 
K».. «7o.-miv*i. CASTLE Of ;vEni2. The Portuguese tempera- 

(/■M. FKc'ii^i.) ment is revealed in the 

decoration of the cupola, 
the belFries, and the pinnacles, the form of which is imitated from 
those of the Jesuit Church at Salamanca (Fig. 454). This part of 
the huilding was the work of the son of J. F. Ludwig. Contact 
with native artists caused him to forget his father's teachings so far 
as to adopt the taste prevalent in Portugal, and to change his name 
to Ludovici. 

At the lime when the Ludwigs were huilding Mafra, an Italian 
architect. Nicolas Nazodi. built at Oporto the church of Nossa 
Senhora da Assump^ao, or dos Clerigos, and the granite tower 
preceding it. Begun in 1 732 in the Italian Rococo style which 
Chiavari introduced into 
Dresden at the same period 
(Hofkirchc), the tower was 
finished in 1763 and the 
church In 1779. 

TTie new facade of 
Santa Maria Alcoba?a 
(Fig. 666). the church do 
Carmo of Oporto (1756- 
1791). and the basilica of 
the Santissimo Cora^ao de 
Jesus at Lisbon (1779- 
i 796) are expressions, 
either rhetorical or clas- 
sical, of the religious style 
of the eighteenth century. 
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TKe last-named, better known at 
Lisbon as the Basilica d'Estrella 
(Fig. 667). was the work of the 
architects Matheus Vicente and 
Reynaldo Manuel, who copied the 
arrangements of the church of 
Mafra, and of the sculptor J. 
Machado de Castro and his prin- 
cipal pupils {inf. p. 343). It is a 
Latin cro:8 with hemicycles at the 
ends of the apse and the transepts. 
The three altars of the hemicyles are 
surmounted by rich baldaquins on 
columns, the summits of which form 
pointed arches of contrary flexure 
not only in elevation, but on plan. 

.,-^1- .„,„,.r. „r ^^^ octagonal chapel do Senhor 

QuiMEii.A. das Barrocas (c. 1775), a very 

lAuihitrs I'liii!.) elegant neo-Manuelian transcription 

of the Baptisteries of Florence 
and Piaa, also deserves notice (Ftg, 668). 

Civil Architecture. — ^A horror of the straight line, a curious 
predilection for convex and concave curves, combined with an 
entire disregard of statical laws, and a pronounced taste for 
pediments designed after the manner of Chinese roofs, characterise 
civil as well as religious e 

The castle of Queluz, bu 
671), the Archbishop's 
Palace at Oporto, the 
Museum of Artillery at 
Lisbon, are among the 
more restrained manifes- 
tations of this style. In 
the interior of the Arsenal, 
the sculpture is neverthe- 
less heavy, over-abundant, 
and too lavishly gilded, 
though not without a cer- 
tain majesty and solemnity. 
It is the French archi- 
tecture of Lebrun, 
" Manuelised." As to the 



rchitecture (Fig. 669). 
"It about 1785 by B. Oliveira (Figs. 670, 
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decorative paintings, they arc kept in a 
scale in which dark brownish-red, yellow 
ochre, and a blue verging on indigo pre- 
dominate. The backgrounds are a bluish- 
grey, and here and there we note touches 
of black. The gold of the sculptures gives 
a curious intensity to this strange colour 
scheme. 

The arrangement of rooms in line, one 
opening into another, usual both in France 
and Italy, appears to have been general 
in Portuguese palaces of the eighteenth 
century. The stairs are in straight Sights, 
united by landings, and are often without a 
top-tight. 

Together with the national architecture 
of this period, in which the spirit of 
Manuelian art was revived, there existed a 
colourless kind of architecture which was a 
kind of prolongation of the pseudo-classi 



Michelangelesque style in favour during the Spanish dor 
The Hospital of Santo Antonio at Oporto is an example of this 
(Fig. 673), and certain other well- 
known buildings are more or less of 
the same type ; the Pa^o (royal palace) 
das Necessidadcs, the work of J. P. N. 
da Siiva (1743-1750. reign of Joio 
v.); the Palace ot QuintelU, Lisbon, 
which might have been designed by a 
pupil of Gabriel's (Fig. 672) ; the 
Prasa do Comercio, Lisbon, which 
contains the offices of the various 
Ministries, and was laid out by the 
engineer-captain, E. dos Santos Car- 
valho, after the earthquake of Novem- 
ber 1 , 1 755 ; and the triumphal arch 
which faces the Tagus in the centre 
of one of its sides 

Joao V. had invited the co-opera- 
tion of numerous foreign artists for the 
decoration of the monastery of Mafra. 
He took advantage of their presence 
346 
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to found a school of sculp- 
ture. Its first director was 
Aleseandro Giusti, and 
among its professors were 
a Portuguese, Jose Al- 
meida, who had worked 
in Charles Monald's studio 
in Rome, and Giovanni 
Antonio, of Padua, the 
sculptor of the principal 
statues of Evora Cathe- 
dral, and of the St. John 
Nepomuk of the Bridge of 
Alcantara (1743). The 
reputation of these artists 
was eclipsed by that of 
Joaquim Machado de 
Fi,..676.-ANT.,MojEKKE^i,A. i.EA.sANrb<.i.isi. Cggfro (CoimBra, 1731 — 

(Museum of Lisbon.) [Anihirrsj'iot.) Lisbon, 1822). At Lis- 

bon, his works adorn the 
ciborium of San Vicente de Fora, the basilica of Eslrella, the royal 
palace oF A]uda, and the Pra^a do Comercio. Machado also 
excelled in the modelling of terra-cotta statuettes (Fig. 674), and had 
pupils or imitators in this art, who cultivated it with success {Fig. 675). 
Among these were Alex. Gomez Diaz, Jose Silva, Bernardo Duarte 
and Pedro d' Alcantara da Cunha. Antonio Ferreira specialised in 
the execution of little terra-cotta ligures representing scenes of rustic 
life, which he rendered with equal truth and talent (Figs. 676, 677). 
Finally, certain charming 
groups of angels are 
ascribed to Frey Manuel 
de Teixeira, the famous 
author of the statues which 
adorned the convent and 
church of the Trinity at 
Sanlarem. They are as 
dainty as Dresden china 
figures, and might have 
been modelled by pupils 
of Bernini (Fig. 678). 

Towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 
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the Porluguete school of paint- 
ing woke irom its lethargy. 
Setting aside Sanchez Coelho, 
whom the Spaniards claim 
under the name of Coello, and 
who, indeed, belongs to the 
close of the sixteenth century 
Uup. pp. 251 and 333). Por- 
tugal can boast Diego Pereira, 
Qoseffo de Alevar{c. 1640). 
Manoel Pereira (c. 1667), 
Bento Coelho (1660), all 
painters of talent, and Josefa 
AyaJU de Obido. (1634- 
1 684), whose Flower and 
Fruit pieces and Infant Chrtsls 
are very pleasing. 
'■ AMiEi^HuSclANi^. ^'^"^'^"'''' In the eighteenth century, 

(Mi,s6„n, of Lisbon.) (AutA^-s /'/,..,.) FfaHcisco Vieifa de Mattos 
advanced nobly in the paths 
opened by France and Spain. Domingos Antonio de Sequeira 
(Elvas, 176& — Rome, 1837) is superior to him, for though his 
pictures lack originality, his drawings are masterly. 

Pottery. — At the end of the seventeenth century, and throughout 
the eighteenth, the art of pottery was very much modified. Decora- 
tive panels composed of squares from 13 to 16 centimetres in size 
have white grounds, and the subjects are painted on them in indigo 
blue. At Cintra, in the Hall of Armorial Bearings, horsemen in 
Louis XiV. costumes hunt birds and beasts. The church of Vizcu 
has high wainscots devoted to religious scenes. In the cloisters 
of the cathedral of Oporto there is a graceful series illustrating 
the Song of Songs (Fig. 679). The brilliant whites and indigoes 
of the porcelain, and the dark greys of the granite, form a 
harmony of exquisite softness. The little church of the convent 
of Loyos at Evora is also faced to its entire height with a fine 
revetment of azulejos. The compositions represent episodes in 
the Life of San Loureni;o. and are signed Anlonius ah Olioa fecit. 

The Art of the. Nineteenth Century.— The civil war 

between Dona Maria II. da Gloria and Dom Miguel, which wa» 

brought to an end in 1833 by the Convention of Evoramonte, 

checked the impetus Joao V. had given to the arts. Nevertheless, 
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the Palace of Ajuda was begun I in the reign of Joao VI. 

(I816-IS26), during the brief years of peace which followed his 

return from Brazil (1820). J. da Costa e Silva. and then two 

Italians, Fabri and Antonio Francisa Rosa, were its architects 

successively. But when in 1836 Maria II. married Prince Ferdinand 

of Saxe-Coburg, a new era 

of proiperity dawned on 

Portugal. The theatre of 

Dona Maria II. was begun 

in 1 826 from the plans and 

under the direction of an 

Julian architect ; the Mude- 

jar castle of La Pena, which 

crowns a lofty peak above 

Cinira, was undertaken by a 

German, General Baron 

Eschwege. The Lisbon 

Town Hall, built in 1866 

(Fig. 680), the Exchange at 

Oporto, and the curious 

palace of Berjoeria (1806- 

1828), as well as the Santa 

Casa da Misericordia at 

Vizeu (Fig. 681), in which 

the involved style of the I 

eighteenth century has sur- _ 

vived, must also be men- fh,. 6;^— - 
tioned. ^^i^,^^ 

Generally speaking, the ^ 

buildings of this period are 

dull, without character or distinction, and invite the criticisms levelled 
at the pseudo-classic structures c^ the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries {sup. pp. 337, 344). There seem to have been overmany 
captains, colonels, and generals in the camp of (he architects, or 
the architects appear to have abdicated in favour of foremen and 
contractors. Then, throughout the country, window-frames, instead 
of being fixed inside the surface, were set flush with the 
external walls, so that no shadow, no play of light, relieves the 
monotony of the facades. The attempts made to break away 
from inveterate tradition were not very happy, save in a few 
country-houses, where the younger school resuscitated national forms 
(Fig. 682). 



I of Oporto 
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On the other hand, a 
taste (or pottery revived 
in the north. At Oporto, 
there are many (agades 
with revetments of 
enamelled tiles. Blue 
and white are the favour- 
ite colours, reddish- 
brown and grey are aJso 
used, while light yellow. 
fawn, purple, pink and 
pale green have, unfor- 
tunately, lome partisans. 
(i-hot. Rou-i,!m.) At Oporto also, it is 

customary to paint the 
under surfaces of eaves a bright vermilion. The effect is very 
original, especially as the roofs are occasionally white-washed to 
counteract the heat. 

The Genius of the Nation Crowning Camoens, by Francisco 
d' Assise Rodriguez (Fig. 727). and a tew works of the middle of 
the nineteenth century are academic pieces of sculpture. The 
monument to £fa de Queiros, the SainI Isidore of Seville 
(Fig. 683). The Widow, and Bacchus (Fig. 684) of Teixeira 
Lopez make their author the worthy heir of Machado. As to 
Soares do Reis with The Exile, Moniin Rato with Cain, and 
several other sculptors and medallists, they represent, in Portugal, the 
fine tradition of the 
French school. Raphael 
Bordatlo Pinheiro was 
primarily a caricaturist of 
much talent. 

In the domain of 
painting. Jos6 Vital, 
Branco Mahoma, Silva 
Porto. Simoes d'Almeida, 
Souza Pinto. Malhoa and 
Salgado enjoy a well- 
deserved reputation. 
Bordallo Pinheiro is a 
vigorous and original 
artist. His portraits (Fig. 
686), some accomplished 
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studies, the Klatorical pic- 
tures in the Arsenal 
(Fig. 685) are works of 
a very high order. They 
are distinguished by a 
simplicity and mastery of 
executioQ which recall 
the simplihed manner of 
Velazquez, and sober 
colour in which tints 
broken by black pre- 
dominate, suggesting El 
Greco. 

I know not whether it 
rould be legitimate to ir 



elude the paving of the public roa 
But if only as an example of happy 
the 'gigantic mosaics, the borders and 



among the minor arts, 
itiative, I must mention 
backgrounds of which 
ornamented with designs in black 
and while paving -stones. Some of 
these are very handsome, notably at 
Lisbon, on the great square of Pedro 
IV., commonly called the Rocio. The 
very marked success of this experi- 
ment has induced me to mention it, 
the more so because, with the excep- 
tion of porcelain tiles, the traditional 
gold filigree ornaments manufactured 
for the rich farmers' wives of the 
Minho. and the fishwives of Oporto, 
and the lace of Peniche, the decora- 
tive works of art produced by Portu- 
guese workshops are all copied from 
French or English models. We seem 
to be gradually approaching a time 
when everyone will wear the same cos- 
tumes, cultivate the same arts, and 
perhaps speak the same language. God 
grant that the ethnical characteristics 
of the various races may not also dis- 
appear ! The monotony of the world 
would then be appalling. 
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Diior (church). 33. 
Dinii. Dam, 314. 316. 328 
DizCnl, 19,20, 
Dialubi. 157. 
Dnieper. 92. 
DniMter, 92. 

Do«.'P.U«,VenLce,2l9. 
Door of the Lioni, lee vnjer 

Domenech y MonlBcer. Luii. 



Dunie, Dom. 309. 



EdcH 



.1 Objecl 



Edger." illuminelgr. 326. 

EdwirdIll.iilEiiiland.310. 

Eiiii, 5 ; beiilio, 70, 74. 

Eg». Aneguin. 169, 172. 

El", Anton, 208, 

E,... Enrique. 153, 206. 20^ 
210. 212: >nd Diego d 
Siloe. Grenidi Cithedri 
209". 

■' Eao .un. Lu. Mundi," 122" 



Ely Cethedril. Ledy Chnpel. 

208. 
Einbr<iideiv,269, 337. 
Emiwcion. 30, 34, 
Enimeli. 121, 125. 
Eumelled CtAel orna- 

Ende <KTlbe), 80. 
Ensl.nd.9l. 
Enrnue.DDn.l42. 
Enhoue 1.167. 
Enrique ll„ ISO: end D«e 
Jnana. votive picture, 180. 

Enrique, ill, 157. 
Enrique, IV., ISO. 
Epiicopd Croiier, 263". 
Ere.m. (river). 146. 
Ermocadia. CoDntew, 72, 
EwvieL 206, 232*, 23). 234. 

241. 267.275.278. 312. 

340:Chnrchofilie,233-: 

Library. 167, ISSi Pan- 

Ibeoii. 272. 
Ethndatiin (cburih). 33. 



Eipirade rO^y, 107. 

Eriella. 112. 143: Church oi 
the Holy Sepulchre. 1 64" : 
CaletiaU del Sar, 112, 
114": houiei at, 220; 
Pidace oi the Duliei of 
Granada. 1 14.142: Palace 
oi the Dukei of Oanada, 
Capit^ in, IIS"; Porch 
ofSanMJiuel,ll2'. 

Eunate (Navarre). 106. 

Evangeliary of Saio 



,120: of B 



orLolh- 



vsa. 323; Cathed-al. 105, 
306', 306, 311. 315: 
Cathedral, Chevet and 
dome, 307 : Caibedral. 
croiier. 336 : Calhedrd, 



b, Google 



Nave. Epinle uie. 307 : 
Cadicilral, SliliHi in. 
347, 311*: Church do 
Ctrao, 320: Gilln* el. 
336: Conxnl d Loyn. 
nitmtnU, 346 ; Convenl 
of Loym. cloiKeli, 332: 
ErmidA ci« 54D Bru^ 

R™n(!e, 320, 320' : 
Nnu Senkora de Claca. 
337. 338* : Ttmplc, M. 



348. 

d'Evitui. Philippe, 13B. 

E»er. vJd and •umel, 2Z' 1 
of Horyufi. 22" ; of P.u- 
Wkfc22":Sitv«.22'. 

Eyck.Huber(v.D, 177.330. 

E,cl. J.n v.n, 173. 177. 
178-180.324,328. 

EzD.clB>il<bv. IM. 



eiw, 194-196,269. 
quel y Urfi, Pedro, 292. 
inlli. D.. 223. 



Ferdinand I he Calholic. 



ol S.x,-Cahur 



Lindei, AleJD, 248. 



[11.. 133, 154, 



Fighl Ulwten HoiMmen, 
Nikhih-e-RuUem. ISV 

FiEitieredD.Chii<lovH Cor'ca'i 
l^ld„,y oner lU Moor.. 
332'. 

RUolyGrMieU.A.296, 

Firui-AbKJ. Palace of. 2'. 
6-13, 18, 26, 27. 34. 39. 
40. 41. 59: Cupola, 9-; 
EiUHor, 10*: Great hall 
reilored. 1 1 * i hcme-thoe 
wehe., 43-: prLncipJ 



.ult. Abbey, 91, 144. 



Fo.tte»e., 125. 144-147, 

Fottuny. 295. 

FrBBODdFd, 284, 

France. 4. 5. 36. 44. 49. 

91-94, 96-98. IH. 121. 

137, 152. 167. 173, 178. 

207. 208, 237. 264. 298. 
FiaDciKo.Ben.arik 172. 
FranciKO, Marco. 172. 
Frai>ciHa,Lia<> Morale!. 248. 
FraiKiKO. Pedro, 341. 
FreKoei, 118-122, 
Frexlelval. I 70. 
Friedrich, Johaa, 190. 
Fuente Oveiuna. 146. 
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Funehal, Madeir 

31Z 
Furniture, 269. 



Gali.liKede, 154. 
C>lindo.Be>trii, 143. 
Galle«<>,Juau, 171. 
CaUesoi. Fernando, 181,182; 

Chriflt bearing the CroH, 

162, 187*. 
Galligana (river). 72, 73. 77. 
GaDu,V.K<,de,30l. 
Guul, Chateau de< Comte.. 

Candar'la., Jutto. 294. 

Garcia Ramiru IV.. 128. 

Carda. Simon, 209. 

Gamelo T Atdi, 295 : Dead. 

o/Z.ucfl(r-Fiasn»nl, 297*. 
GaKoni.GulIof.22l. 
Gaiton of Be«n, Horn of. 87. 
Caiidi.Aui«iia.2)l. 
Gaul. 4. 
G«iidia, Biihop cS Auorsa. 

67. 
Gznrahgia Unhtnal Jt 5on- 

</0Dol. 127, 
G«.il<river>. 198. 
Genoa. 90. 
Getmany, 44. 98, 168, 174, 

264. 
Geriniiny-de>-Prei,92 : Nave. 

Aiilei. and ApK. 97. 
Gerona,50. 77. 8a 123. 136. 

143: Cathedral cd. 69, 

137: Cathctkal, inau- 

mance, 268. 
Chillaineili.88.%*, 
Ghirlandaro. D., 183. 
Gl/I o/ Iht Ho(v Ghail. The. 



-:l,vC00glc 



270, 



d, 203 ! [ 



Cat, 342. 

'Golden Cutiry" >■• SpiUi. 

2J2. 233, 264. 26S, 292. 
Coldunilh'i w«k, 191-193. 

33S.341. 



190. 






AdoracSo dt San 

tcnlt. 327-. 328\ 
Gou)Ofi, Jeuk, 220. 
GonuLva it CffiJoYa. 

CteiI Ciptiiik" 228. 
G«pe1 of Si, Luke, miniftture 

(nun, 85-. 
CmUc Sivie, rS9. 
Gayt 230. 284-287: 7ie 

OdJeraKon, 283- i - 

Fal, Btoktiltr. 

28S: Portr.Ll of Don 

Biyen, 282' ; Pcrtrih of 

GiiiUeiiivdet,2S2*; 285; 

Ponriil of Mtii, 

283", 28». 286; PoRidt 



Maga Ctriilfl, 284' ! Poi 
tnil of lukel Corbo d 
Porcel, 285 : La T-rcri 
285*. 286: woA., 28< 



Gr.ii^., 29, 54. I 

ISB, r98. 204, 210, 223; 
Alcuibi, 199; " 
hr., 139, 195. I'. 



CrHie*, JoM, 292, 

GiHo, ei. 237.252-2S4.266- 
268: BarialeflhtCoai 
rf-OrfOi,247*,253;Holy I 
Fimily. 247' : work! ' 
254. 

Gioo«.200. 

G(ecki,4l,52. 

Gu.d>Uin. 16); PoHo .. 
the P.I*H of Ihe Duke I 
deniif.nHKJo,l56,l57-. 

Guediloe, 2. 

Gutdelqunir (Hver), 146,279. 

Giudilupe. Psdro de, 268 

Cuediuu (Hver).3l4. 

Gii>rr>ur.54,55.8r. 

Cuu, Jua. 1 40, 169 : brMheri, 
171. 



Guiu CoHedLon, 203. 
Cumiel. Pedro. 153. 
Guimerui, adafa, < 



. 199": 



199, 



200. 201 : Alhembrm. 
HsU of the AmbMudori, 
196*. 200; Alluinlxi, 
twin capiUli : Catbedrel 
A 209 : C>tb«Ir.l. p>i 
led gliH in, 270 : Ch>( 
Roy.1. 224-223 : Schc 
of. 259; Torn. Bcrmejj 
198: iDwn-ball, 236. 



Himel (poller), 1%. 
' Ummididi, 204. 

[uun-eih-Sherif, 39. 

[atre, PaJMc of. 6, 9. I 
34, 53, 56. 147; C 



»i,ue. ,« Eoriq-e. 
















>>rki>«, ]«i>Mt. 31 


-111 


316. 327 1 Kc o/» 


-l-nrv 


tbe Nevicler. 




DlHqHl. Book of H 




]u>iu. 188. 












327',329:wb/» 


H«. 



Hoiuixlez. Gretorio 239. 242, 

294 ; Bapllim o/ Chrl,!. 

2)7", 240: Puii. 240; 

Vtrgin ef Sarmas, 237-, 

240. 
Herrer., FrencUco. d Afaia, 

250. 262, 276. 
Horren, Fr.nciKo, «f ('/</«. 

248, 250. 255. 256. 
lerren, J..n de. 208, 233. 

235.236.279: Houk ol 

Jo« d« I. Olle. 234- : 

(El EKoriJ), 232'. 



H«. 



11,98, 



in>1..83, 101. 

im [[.. 87. 88. 
Hfitono 7"roi,ino, 188. 
Hottnh. 285, 

Holy Relic. Shnnepflbe. 82. 
HoliiSipiffcArc. 167*. 
Holy Sepulchre. JeruHlem. 7. 

32; 3a 

loui>ec:oiirt.Villudde.t2e, 
Honiiiioii. JuiB Gil de. 206, 

209; SelimMuo Cithe- 

dral, 208' : Seiovii Ci- 

tbedral, 208" 
Jonfuion. Rodriao Gil de, 

208. 209 : Senvit Cethe- 

dril, 208". 
louene, Michel-Aixe. 283. 
Houiue. Rene Antoine, 283. 
Hudiai. Uu. 303: Cooou 

ol Noble LkJ^i, 131. 

Ivi, 146. 
Hueru,Juand(l(,l&4. 
'lueK.. 169: Calhedr.1, 223 : 

Reliauaryoi. 123. 



b, Google 



Huoit, J.in«, 176. 332; 


j™,69. 


K.ir~.n. MoNoeoi. 38:111- 


AlUr-pieM of ihe &.I1IM 


Jiconwl. B.W 1". 


i«iorof. 34":m(ft™iof. 


Media., 176'. 


Jaco>n.r>.J.iD». 178. 


34\ 




}.en. 123. 198. 210:Ctthe- 


Kalaaof Beni H.nunad. 195. 




dr.l, Cpill. d. 5.Dt. 


202: Ht aha Kair-el. 




CeeU». 269; C.tb.dr.l. 


Menar. 






Kalat-hariat. 19- 






K.leb-c-Kbo«u. 15, 17. 




268. 


Kut KiliB^ 38-. 


Ibura. Pedro. 215: P.(» of 


J.in.c 1. of Ar.»Mi. Se. 


Kfl^tiHL 199. 


llie Cotlese of Sootitso 


132. 


K.ir-Khar.Hh.lM5.l6.l& 


Acortol.217-. 


J.ip»1t.. 162. 


26.34,41,71,89; Mini- 


IU«..J.G.,2q6. 


J.p.», 40. 


cupola on KiuiucW 13'. 


1b«i.. 52. 


J«tiio.290. 


Kau-el-Menar, 5". 6; a. 


Ihi«. BJemc lde^ 143, 


Jiii... 179. 


«/» Kalu. 


Allm,z«\,hum«i,[b,iu. 


Jean »D. Poui. 164. 


K.^-..5birin. 17. 


inn, 147": ponery, 1%. 




K.B.Tub.,40. 


Ibo B..u«h, 195. 


of OiB«. 3fl; «< a(m 


Kan T..l», 40: frao» of 


IbnHud, 198. 


Holy Sepultbre. KubUt. 


door. 17". 


lb«rtUC.,296. 


e>.S.tb.. Kubbe<.e>-sa- 


Kaiwin. 35. 


11e.de.Fni>«. 135. 161. 


«leh. 






;™< <,ppt„ti„g I- th, H-ly 


Kerkba. 13. 


326. 


Womi:-. 333. 334.' 




Ind;.. 10.25. 202. 317. 


Jew> in Spiin. 150. 183. 


Kulir.v".9, n'. 


[„«l«.Jor>e,IB1: Ali«-pi=« 


JoM L. 307. 308, 315, 316, 


Konich. 215:. e< ef.o Lyca- 


rJBuitrwo, lei. 


321. 




[ni«enll1I..Pop.. 150. 


Joio 11. 311, 316. 324. 


Knran. 2. 30. 35. 80 (nale). 


IrelADd. 120. 
'roawuk. 268, 


337. 


299. 


Joiol[l„332. 


Ko«irA™a,31,39, 71.89. 


[r«l.yArloWA..295. 


JoioV..346,348. 


202; hall, 36*. 


label <rfAr.a«..3l4, 316. 


Joio. Iol.n<c. 316. 


Kobbet-etSaUira. 7. 38. 42*. 


lubcl. D«.a. 328. 


Jol..n.Jordi, 164, 


305.312. 


iMbel S.nl, (Que=n). 328. 


Jolwfc Pat. 143. 166. 


KubbeM^Siluleh, 38, 43". 


lBbelofP«B»J. 157. 


J«d.n. 15. 


Kuehar,40. 


htbelli ihe Ciibolic. P40, H3. 


Jo.™ the Mad. 207. 




157. 212; lata d. I83j 


225. 




«u«r of. 270; poftrih 


]u.n [.. 173. 179. 


Kyiil.40. 


.f.lB7*:«tu.o(.226*. 


JumlUMS. 157, 159. 179; 




lMbdUll..29Z294. 


lomb of Juan lU aad 




haiah'i Ups lomM alih 


DoB.]«b.l. 170. 




L(«C.a(; Bible de No- 


Juan of AraBon, Archbiahop, 


Lucille, Bernard de. 203. 


.ilU 124*. 


162. 


Ump.Rereed bran, 202". 


ludoro of ScUle, hi> £fvn.u. 


Ju.aB.uli.la. 233, 


Laucrel. 284. 


I.»(e..65. 


Joana. lafallK of Polugal. 


L<r.. Tomb of Manriaue de 


liUm. 2. 4. 29, 32, 80. 149. 




160, 163". 


I87;2^.3b. 


Juaoa. Prioca... 167. 


i.D.(;o</?~,enl.L«n, 159. 


Lixh.... 211; S<,h- o/ (Ac 


Ju.aa.Qu«;D.180. 


La.lrt.S.S,dela,290- 


MeK(if</Dyom(,40-. 


JualKt Joan de. 231, 249, 


Ulina,Ch.prfQfUI50. 




265;£<:«Ho™,23l*. 


Layard. A»yrian BaH^lial 


Inly. 5, 43. 45. 46, 93, 1 73, 


Jubar..»eJuvarra. 


11". 


I7B. 183, 223. 230, 237. 


Judaea. 31. 




256.264,265.298. 


JuBi, Jua. de. 233. 238; 


327. 


Ivoriet, 161. 


D.«:en( fnm ih< Cm«. 


Ub,un. 283. 345. 


lv«yC.d.elof Abdel Melek. 




Leiri., 314. 315; CaHle of 


9I': ol S.id« All.h, 


238; flfjln a/ /it 


Don. Diair, 312. 313" 


92*; Ivwy Cl.ri.1, LeoQ 
114, 115". 


Sa«,J..236'. 
Ju.a.ra. Felipe de, 275. 
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ChapeL 303: M.nae<i. 
314. 



b, Google 



Leon. 67. 107. 152: bridK 


Qoinlell.. 345; piclufe. 


Ly 


c«Kjfc3l, 32, 35, 37. 38, 




«. 3M, 335 ; [^llory il. 




39, 43, 58. 59, 67. 70 : 


M.r™. 278. 279; C«lw- 


326;Pf.5.doCon«,cio, 




«e cl«, Koaieh. 


dr.l.B2, 133, 136. 160: 


346, 347; Rocio, 351 : 


U 


on>.28L 


ail.«lr.l. Ap«tle. in 


Liibon. School of. 329: 






Porch, 162- : C«h««t.l. 


lowi^hJI, 3«,350-. 






uvg .nd .,». 137: 


LiiCrixr), 314. 




M. 


Cntlisilril. Roytl UiUe 








10,160. l61\C.lh»lrd. 




M 


Kludo de Curo, J, 347. 


f n« in. cloiHtn o(. 


Unnc, He.n.mk.do.231. 




3S0iaart(i,.346. 


161 iC>lli«lr>l, Tomb oi 


LoETono, Pdice of ibe Dugw 


M 


Khoc., Pedro, 201. 


Ordooo 11.. 160, 16)-: 


i, 1. Vktori., 276-. 27S, 


M 


dp.Vic™i,,23l.265. 


Citbedr.1, T™b ol 


Lombud «chi(«turc. 43-45. 


M»!Oudi,2!.32, 




Lon». Johu. 168; Tooifcof 


MKJei„,312, 317. 


163"; CM''" -rf S.n 


Doo C^lo. <l Nobl. .od 


M>druo, 295. 


llidoro. 102, 102*. 110: 


Doii Leoixr do CiHilb. 




!»»«, 121; P.l.« of 


17I-. 




S.n Feroendo, 278. 280, 


.lKGnim.M.216.206'; 






281; Atcutr. Z29; 




Lonipon, Abbey of, 133. 




ArchEokcicd MuHum. 








190. 191, 203. 204: 


Pu.>k«n oE ihe Kian, 


Lonil. «(Hnrfcf P.ln.tS.r.- 




AUn<ri. ReJ. 55, 204, 


I02-. 120; lowo-h.!!. 


gou.So.illo.an'IVdei.ci.. 




205; Alocht (chorch). 


237. 


Lopu, BulcJomo. 140 




289:B>nk<dSp.in,290; 


L™..Fr«Lni.d«.233. 


Lopez. Teiuir., 350: Bac- 




Bol«delCo».«cio.290: 


L««i. the. 24 1.242. 


chii, 350: Salnl InJire. 




Boen Sn«B (church). 


Lsoiu, PompM, 234. 


350. 




289: Cuu.. de lo. 


UoDor d< CiiliUe. Dou, 168, 


Lopel > PoTHn., Vicente, 




Dipntadoi, 290: Cithe- 


333, 


287 1 Porlr<,il o/ G,yo. 




dr.l (S.nI.idwoe1R«l), 


Lerld.. C<K«lr>l cl. 129, 


285, 286" : PolroH o/ 




236: Chnpel <rf th< 


131: £»;h.nK d. 106: 


Queen Maria Chriilirti, 




Obiipo. 210. 216, 230. 


Mn«un.o(,1l6. 


285", 287. 




319; Church o( <h.ln. 


UkoI. Pi«K, 220. 


Log«r. MicbeL 190. 




a™c»n.235;F.?«leof 


Levy, Siouid, 151 


Lore., 146. 




the Hoipit.1 ^ Sim Fer- 


L<yd«,io«'ii-hdl,22l. 


Lore«»l1ltM>gnitcent.337. 




nando. 274": Fonenlo. 


L'HmnliC<Upt).97. 


LorYH. choir^ulh. 342 : cope 




290: H«iend.. 278: 


Ubro J. /o. ftBJw, m«in- 


tnd hioi^m. 337. 




Hoi>pil.l de I. Ulin.. 


•cripl, 167, 


Loni. 1e Deborn.ife, 74, 95, 




143.146"; Librur 123. 


UtroJcliiPail6n. i<«y, 161. 


%. 




187,290;Mu«nn^18l: 


Lkh&eld C«l«drd, 208. 


Loni. VIII.. 132. 




Now. Senor. de U 


Unu>i«.Cuh«drd^. 137- 


Loui. XI.. 208- 




Alrauden. (church), 289: 


Uoo, Roul. VUkncir Lisbon. 


Loni.XIV..274.300. 






35 1-. 


L«.piic,Chnrcbol.105. 




tory. ol the Cbdlcro de 


Liibon. 51: Ar«n.1. 345; 


Lo»,.rEn.pire.3. 38. 90. 91, 




Gr.ci. 277: Plua de 


AiyluD ol L. M.dr< do 


94,97.120,299, 




Torot 290; PI". Mayor. 


Doui 320, 336, 343: 


L«oy.,P>lHxoli1ieMuqui. 




236, 274: Plu. Re.l<. 


Awkm of L. M.d.. de 


de, 154. 




278 ; Prado Muieiini, 


D.uh nUquuy .1. 336: 


L«.o.,B.u1eot,204. 




277; Ibeure. fde la 


Bidlic «( EiircUg. 342", 


L«c«.tT.M.,296. 




Crui, Printipe, lod 


34S: CtbedrJ. 303; 


Lndovid. »e Ludwig. 




Roy.1), 279.290 :Sa1«a. 


M»™.olAniU«y.345: 


Lfdwig, i. F-. 344. 




ReJe., 275 : School ol. 


Nona 5<nhon d< Con- 


LndwitJ,P„344. 




263,266,280. 283.294; 


«k«.Velh..3l9', 319: 


Lnso. 107, 148; CihediJ, 




Senoyi. Bridie. 279. 




l.,.de, 277: ■own.h.ll. 




Toledo Brid«, 278". 


of Aind., 51. 347.349: 


237. 




279: Toledo G.le, 290; 


PdM« »( Aiudfc tWic. 


Luni. Lope Fenuuidei de. 




Lown-h.L Um«loml- 


.ndp.t«.o[.336:P.t.cc 


139: Tomb of, 163. 




colo). 237. 




Lu.iv»n,311. 




33S;P.U«d.. N.«.n. 


LuyoM. Collection ol tbe 


M.lr.. mooMiery, 343-346. 



b, Google 



Mag/. rA=: relief •< T.t..- 


«f Ih, Virgi-. 181: Vi.i- 


a Bhh„p. 177': Poetl. 


%o-^. 151-. 


ftion. 181, 186*. 


del Necimienio. 176*: 


M.h.U(ch. 5B 


M.teo,»eKil<.ct, 113. 


Virgin. 177*. 




M.triz de Celdu d. R>inbe, 


MindenC.thedrd,304, 


M.hom.. B..™, 3iO. 


revetmaiK 343, 


MlnE-iii,KyiU.40. 


M.lu™.d(i>olter). 196. 


M,By., Quenli., 33S. 


Minho, 3SI, 


MihomX oi Se«o.i., 212; 


M.H«, FrenciKO. 343. 


Mino (rive.). 148. 


Cu.delCordoK.2l2.- 




Mirellore^ mon»<«y. 170. 


M.hm..d,2ll, 


M<iu.ke, Bi.hop.l6t. 


182. 240: chw^ulli. 


M.hr>, 17. 


M«o,J.B, M».tineideL259. 


l9lrlocnb., 170. 


Miicrca. 51 : pottery «l. 195. 


Mechlin. P.laceot. 221. 


ML'.KJ..Ju.n.de.2S6. 


1%. 


Medin., 1%. 


Mhlirlt (DeicBnli from the 


MJ«».50,I9S. 198.210. 


Medina del Cmpo. 145. 




M<Jho.>, 350. 


Medii.. de Rio S«o. Mon- 




M«.iK.,polleryrf, 1%. 




MohM.tnedV.20l- 


Minniu, 17*. 


Medii^t el H.mr.. 19S. 




Muirkue, MtI.. 22S. 


Meditiet ezZthr., 84, 86.202- 


Ahn.v, 198. 


Mouu.. 0,63,68. 100, 104. 




Mildm^l^l Uaarikh (chraii- 


M.BtU,M,20l. 


MeirAbdeli. Don, 152. 


cle), 22. 


M.nuel, 1. 305, 316, 320. 


MeinenC.th«Jr.1,304. 


Mokwi (church). 33. 


321, 326, 330. 342: 


Mei'>onier, 295. 


Moni1d.Ch.rl.., 347. 


P.l.« o(. 323: pDrlr.it 


Mehine., 156. 


Mouclo.. chin, (.ctory, 366. 


of, 330. 




Mondcio,3l4. 


M.»ue1, Renuldo, 345. 


Melid., 294. 




M.nueH.i> Style, 135. 140, 
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